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OR, ’KY SLY AND HIS COMPANYE. 





BY FRANK FORESTER. 


CHAPTER LI. 


Ye Companye alle tolde. It campeth oate ye firste 
nighte. *Ky Sly hee spinneth a yarne overre ye fire— 
‘‘ A weddin’ as warn’t a weddin’, or a Yankee dancin’ 
master done !”? 


Ir was a glorious day, in the early part of the 
month of September, when a party of three per- 
sons, partly moved by the desire of air and exer- 
cise, partly by the noble ardor, now in season, 
for the chase, and, not least of all, by the recent 
perusal of Hammond’s glorious book, anent the 
‘‘ Shatagee country,” set out from the city, by 
the Hudson river, with the pious intent of wor- 
shiping nature, in her native wood-haunts wild; 
in no particular places, other than such as should 
be chance-opened to their vagrant footsteps, but 
with a general view to those grand solitudes 
which lie between the St. Lawrence, the Canada 
frontier, Lake Champlain, and the boundary lines 
of New York culture and civilization. 

They were a party of old stagers, in the woods, 
they who had gotten together for that frolic trip, 
of whom I must own myself the head and front, 
whether for praise or for offending—the first item 
of their forest experience being evidenced, by the 
season which they had selected for their visit to 
the wilderness, when the venomous black fly has 
yielded up his ephemeral breath, and the trum- 
peting mosquito himself is gradually dying out 
under the influence of the frosts, which are early, 
in these bleak and mountainous regions—-the 
second was shown, in the mode which they adopt- 
ed of reaching the ground, and the manner of the 
plunder, which they toted along with them, as 
well for the purposes of sporting, as for the com- 
fort of the outer, and the consolation of the inner 
man. 

And these modes and manners, for the benefit 
of future travelers and tourists, I purpose here 





to set down; at some risk, I doubt not, of being 
called an old fogy by the fast men of the present 
day—which, I don’t think will set me back any— 
and, at the certainty of being pronounced a soft, 
by those strenuous geniuses, who think it a point 
of manhood to be unnecessarily uncomfortable in 
the woods, and who belong to that class, who 
decline the accommodation of a pillow, on a 
bivouac, as over effeminate and luxurious, even 
if that pillow be but a snowball; such as Lochiel 
is said to have kicked from under the head of his 
nephew, in Montrose’s celebrated winter cam- 
paign of 1643, indignant at the degeneracy of his 
clansmen, and of the age in general. 

And here, it may be as well to state, that it is 
not in my purpose, at this time, to spin a long 
yarn, touching the woods, ‘the hills, the lakes, 
and forest streams,” with all their gay adorn- 
ments of leaf and flower and fruit, and fleeting 
lights and shadows, and transient mists and sum- 
mer-seeming sunshines, and all the beautiful and 
happy living things, which lend their charms of 
motion and vivacity and vigorous life to the lovely 
but lifeless attractions of the earth and the air 
and the waters. Only, as that princess of story- 
tellers, the inimitable Scheherazade, herself, had 
no power to commence her enchanting thread of 
never-beginning, never-ending witchcraft and ro- 
mance, until her auditors were made duly ac- 
quainted with herself, her antecedents—as the 
French would call it—her local habitation, and 


‘her reasons for narrating strange tales of one- 


eyed Callenders, and mighty Geneii, released 
from the puissant seal of Solomon, in that impul- 
sive manner, against time; so, it appears to me 
but right and proper, that something should be 
revealed to our readers, concerning the individoo- 
ality—as he would have spelt and pronounced it 
himself—of our guide and raconteur, Hezekiah 
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Sly, of Slysville; for so he had denominated the 
harbor of his refuge, although the ville consisted 
of a single farm-house only, with its necessary 
out-buildings—and of the way in which he came 
to enlighten us with the agrestical adventures 
which I am about to submit; and of which, like 
Eneas of old, he might have said, ‘“ Queque 
ipse miserrima vidi, Et quorum pars magna fui.” 

For, although neither his eloquence nor his 
loveliness approached nearer to that of the fair 
narratrix of the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, 
than that of a sharp-eyed, leather-faced, cute- 
looking, long, lean specimen of Western New- 
York humanity, clad in « tow hat of no particular 
shape, a linsey-woolsey hunting-shirt of no par- 
ticular color, and a pair of butternut-dyed home- 
spun pantaloons, tucked into the tops of a pair 
of mighty cowhide boots, might be expected to 
resemble the charms of a gazelle-eyed and rose- 
lipped sultana, with eyelids dyed with kohl, and 
finger-nails tinged with henna, and more yards 
of muslin in her turban than would have kept 
’*Kiah in shirts for his lifetime, and voluminous 
pink taffety unmentionables spangled with golden 
stars, like the skies on @ frosty night, and tiny 
roseate feet sliding about in yellow morocco 
slippers—still, in his own way, ‘*’Ky Sly”’—for 
so he was usually called, for the sake of euphony 
and alliteration—was rather a noticeable person- 
age than otherwise; and in short, to borrow his 
own self-eulogistic terms, was ‘‘some,” if not 
**considerable,” of a feller. 

But, to return to our muttons, they, the wan- 
dering pleasure-seekers, showed their old stager- 
ship, by avoiding to trust their precious lives 
and limbs to the felonious mercies of the insanely- 
shrieking tea-kettle, which rushes, belching forth 
hideousness and horror, along the beautiful mar- 
gins of the desecrated Hudson, between pinna- 
cles of immeasurable mountain and abysses of 
unfathomable water, in the latter of which it will, 
doubtless, one day deposit its hundred car loads 
of innocent victims, to seek no redress and gain 
‘no sympathy from the mammon-worshipers of 
Wall street, until that day of awful judgment, 
when merchant-princes shall discover that they 
were only men, after all, while they fancied 
themselves gods, and, for the most part, a mighty 
mean sort of men, at that. 

No! no! they knew a trick worth two of that— 
they were going away from the metropolis of all 
pollutions, mental, moral, and physical—so that 
their lives were valuable to them, at least to the 
amount of pleasure they expected in the country, 
where they might hope to see one or two honest 
men, in a day’s walk, and to smell one or two 





odors on the breezy air, which would not remind 
them of the slaughter-house, the sewer, or the 
charnel., 


Had they been returning to New York, they 
might have been reckless—they might have com- 
mitted their bodies to the Juggernauts of the 
Hudson River Rail-Road, forgetful that its vie- 
tims, beyond the tortures they may be called on 
to undergo in this world, may probably be held, 
in the next, to answer for the inexpiable sin of 
self-immolation. 

No, they committed themselves to the steadiest 
and most sedate-looking steamboat they could 
find; and, when therein, ensconced themselves in 
seats on the taffrail, overhanging the rudder; 
inasmuch as they fully coincided both in the 
philosophy and the theology of that truly ortho- 
dox divine, who being asked, by a western cap- 
tain, while in the act of rosining up, whether he 
believed in predestination, and that ‘‘what was 
to be was to be,” replied that he did believe irre- 
vocably in that consolatory and fundamental 
doctrine, but that, ‘“‘on the hull, he preferred 
being a leetle nigher to the starn, when it should 
come to pass!” 

By these means, they arrived safely at Troy, 
took the canal boat, and passed a pleasant day, 
contemplating the lovely and rich scenery, through 
which runs the line of the Whitehall Canal, and the 
fine bold masses far to the right, of the grand Green 
Mountains of Vermont, now wreathed in robes of 
soft, smoky mist, now kindled by the setting sun 
into piles of ruddy, or crimson, or golden lustre. 
Nor did the frosty and star-lighted night pass 
unpleasingly ; for, eschewing the hot atmosphere 
of the close and crowded cabin, they huddled 
themselves down in the little cockpit by the 
steerage, wrapped themselves in their plaids or 
Mackinaw blankets, and spun yarns, and blew 
soft tobacco clouds into the keen night air. 

And so, with a chance snooze, or cat-sleep, 
now and again, and a good deal of what was, I 
dare say, pretty poor fun, but which, at all events, 
sufficed to make them all laugh pretty heartily, 
they got through the night, cozily enough; and 
came to White Hall, in ample time to lay in, 
while the steamer was wooding up, or coaling— 
it is all one which—for her trip up the lake, 
most undeniable breakfast of broiled black bass, 
lake trout, young partridges, and good home- 
made bread, to which they did justice, as men 
by law duly authorized not only to kill, but to 
consume for their body’s good, whatever game 
of fin, fur, or feather, they might come by, pro- 
viding only that it be slain in season, and artis- 
tistically brought to table. 
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And now, when they found themselves fairly 
on board their steamboat, and sure to be delivered 
within a few hours, at the pretty village, which 
for the present shall be nameless, on the left 
hand or west side of the lake, whence they pro- 
posed to strike off broad into the wilderness, for 
three or four weeks, at least, without a prospect 
of sleeping in a bed, or sitting in a chimney cor- 
ner, they proceeded to overhaul their traps, to 
which I have referred, as the second evidence of 
their eld stagerism in the woods. 

And I do flatter myself, that for comprehen- 
siveness, compactness, smallness of compass, and 
sufficiency of all reasonable comforts, their kits 
were not easily to be beaten. It is true, that 
the excursion was to be made principally by 
water, and that they calculated to travel between 
one and two hundred miles by lake and river, 
outside a fence, as the term goes, or in other 
words, without seeing a human habitation; and, 
to that end, the three best guides in the country 
had been preéngaged, and were now, as they ex- 
pected, and were not deceived in their expecta- 
tion, awaiting them at their landing-place, with 
all due preparations made and provided. Still, 
there were many and rough portages to be made ; 
and, for every reason, it was necessary that all 
baggage, arms, and eatables, should be in the 
smallest possible compass, and in the form most 
convenient both for boat stowage and back load- 
ing. Their spare clothes, therefore, were limited 
to two flannel shirts, one pair of drawers, two 
pair of socks, a pair of spare shoes, a pair of 
slippers, a comb and tooth-brush to each indi- 
vidual; beside a set of razors and their para- 
phernalia, for the good of the party. These were 
stowed in a light and convenient knapsack, with 
straps on the top for the plaids or blankets, which 
each carried as bed-clothes and covering in case 
of wet weather, the whole not exceeding ten or 
twelve pounds to each man. In addition to this, 
each had one of those neat little gallon kegs, 
with straps by which to suspend them from the 
shoulders, which can now be got at any gun-shop, 
and his shot gun or rifle provided with a sling, 
his hunting-knife being secured in his belt, and 
his gaff and fishing-rod to be carried in his hand 
while on the tramp. 

In addition to these, they had for the benefit of 
1@ guide, a campaigning case of leather, of 
about eighteen inches in length by sixteen in 
Width and depth, containing a complete set of 
cooking utensils, from stew-pan, frying pan, tea- 
kettle and gridiron, down to cups, plates, knives, 
forks and spoons, all arranged in nest fashion, 
and perfectly portable with little inconvenience, 
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by means of a double shoulder strap, and breast 
belt. Their provisions, consisting of a good 
store of ship-biscuit, a couple of flitches of bacon, 
a few pounds of black tea and a quantum suff. 
of salt and sugar, were also packed in bags pro- 
vided with shoulder-loops and a breast-band, so 
that they could be easily carried on the back, 
even with the addition of a birch canoe balanced 
on the head of the bearers. 

For their dress, they had all blue or red Cali- 
fornia shirts, fustian or corduroy shooting-jackets, 
breeches, low ankle-shoes, and deerskin leggins. 
They were each and all prepared to rough it, 
and go, share for share alike, both of toil and 
pleasure, guides and employers; but they in- 
tended to get all they could of good sport, good 
fun, and good living out of the trip, not to doa 
bit more work, or worry themselves a bit more 
than was absolutely necessary in order to do 
the thing up right; and at the time to feed 
just as well as the season and the place would 
let us, 

‘¢ For of right good cheer 
In the wild-woods here, 
©! why should a hunter lack ?”’ 
and they had vowed a deep vow, that they would 
be every bit as comfortable, under the broad, 
blue sky, or the green hemlock bough, as under 
the slated roof of the city, only more so. 

And, to that end, they had brought along their 
stock and plenishing, their grub and tipple, their 
arms and ammunition, and had engaged the re- 
doubted ’Ky Sly, with his birch canoe, to paddle 
myself and my chosen comrade, Alfred Amiger; 
John Hardyman, the brother of ’Ky’s pretty 
young wife Hatty, with his natty little skiff to 
pilot our friend, Fred Somerton; and a nonde- 
script oid nigger, half fisherman, half hunter, 
two-thirds country hostler, and altogether a hu- 
morist, as old as Methuselah, as gray as a grizzly, 
and as strong as a team of yong ones boiled down 
into one old one, to pull, paddle and pole along 
a light bit of a batteau with our provender, and 
to help portage, keep camp, cut firewood and 
cook. 

‘‘ What can be nobler in a state than this ?” 
as Milton asks complacently, after some grand 
abstraction about freedom, and men speaking 
free; or in other words, how is it possible, that 
there could have been a better selected, arranged 
party of all colors, better constituted, better 
equipped, with a better commissariat, or a bet- 
ter crew, whether for frolicking or. fighting, 
revelling or roughing it, high life or hardship, 
sheer fun, or soberest reality, than they who 
were assembled on the deck of the good steamer 
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«Indian Chief,” as she went cleaving her smooth 
way through the clear, glancing ripples of the 
silvery Champlain, and they, who were awaiting 
the companye in the calm glitter of the smoky 
autumn noon, on the little dock to which they 
were rapidly sweeping. 

Up they came to it, sliding gently along to the 
pier-head, without a crash or jar; a bell rings, a 
line is thrown ashore and made fast to a pile, a 
bridgeway is thrust forward, a grinning darkey 
has got the traps ashore, pocketed his tip, sa- 
laamed and smiled, as nothing but a darkey can; 
and before friend Sly has shaken Frank’s arm 
quite out of its socket, or finished his ejacula- 
tion—‘* Waal! you looks nat’ral, Forester, you 
do I swow,”’ the fastenings are cast off, the plank 
hauled in-board, and the graceful steamer is 
sweeping away, like a wild swan that has only 
vailed her pinion to spread it anew with redoubled 
power. 

But here are Jack Hardyman and the roan 
«‘ Canucks,” and we’ve got five and twenty miles 
to ride before we get to Slyville, and here is "Ky 
whispering in Frank’s ear— 

‘Don’t ye be mad now, Forester, but we’ve 
just got to stop to-night at Slyville—we can’t 
get off into the woods this here night, no how.” 

‘*T’m sure [ never said we could, ’Ky. What 
in the dickens are you making all this palaver 
about ?” 

‘Waal, there’s Jack’s skiff wants caulking, 
some; and then uncle Jothe,” that was the nig- 
ger, ‘‘he’s been on a bit of bust last night, and 
it’ll take him all o’ this night to get over it, and 
then—and then—there’s the things to stow, and 
the casting-nets and tackle to look up; and— 
and—waal, Hatty ses, you 7s to stay, all on you, 
this night, anyhow; and so you és, I guess.” 

“T guess so, indeed,” replied Frank, ‘if Hatty 
says we tis. He’s a bold man that would gainsay 
Hatty. But no excuse is needed; I’m mighty 
convenient to stop to-night at Slyville, for my 
part; and we'll have a high time, I warrant 
it.” 

“We will, I swow,” said ’Ky, enchanted at 
this unexpected facility, ‘‘now gentlemen, all’s 
right here. Mr. Armiger, you git in aft there 
with Mr. Somerton, Frank and I, we'll bunk in 
here, amidships, and Jack, he’ll put the canucks 
along. They travel better for him, than they 
will for eree nother on us. Is all them traps in, 
Jack, and the rifles? that’s it, go along—’way 
with you now—-slick !” 

And, without more words, away they did go, in 
great style, bowling over a good, smooth limestone 
road through the woods at a speed of ten miles 





an hour, which, notwithstanding that they had 
five well-grown men, and a very considerable load 
of buggage of one kind and another, the punchy 
high-strung little Canadians maintained in high 
glee, nipping and biting at one another in play, 
and not showing a single hair turned, when the 
driver stopped to give them a sup of water at o 
clear, wayside spring, midway of the journey. 
Thus far the road had lain over moderately roll- 
ing country, though for the most part level, 
covered with a dense rich forest of deciduous 
trees, and affording the sportsmen, from time to 
time, glimpses of the outlet of the lake to which 
they were wending their way, a broad, deep 
stream, with scarcely any perceptible current. 

‘*T guess,” said Sly, looking at Forester with 
a glance which by no means belied his name, ‘TI 
guess it wouldn’t set a chap back none, to take 
a short dive into that fust-rate French brandy 
of yourn, Forester. I didn’t say nothing, when 
we was down to Andy Green’s tavern, thar at the 
landin’, for if we’d ben a goin’ to drink thar, 
*twouldn’t have been manners to pull out our 
bottles right stret afore his face; and he haint 
got nothing fit for a constable to drink; and it’s 
pretty well knowed a constable will drink any- 
thing, so long as it ’taint water, and he haint got 
to pay for it. I guess it’s pooty much the same 
down to York, with them are stars, as they calls 
’em, aint it?” 

‘*] can’t say, indeed,” replied Frank, ‘we 
know very little about the tastes and habits of 
these gentry, except when we see them on a cold 
night, as often as there’s a great fire, or a great 
Irish row, or a shocking street murder, or, in 
short, whenever they are particularly wanted, 
loitering about the entrance of some very low 
grog cellar, or asleep in some comfortuble corner. 
That’s what the corporation pay them for; to 
keep out of the way whenever there is need for 
them, particularly when a rough and tumble 
fight is advertised to come off, at a fixed time, in 
the Park, the Washington Parade Ground, or 
Union Square ; that, and to see the members of 
the Common Council home o’ nights, when they 
are tired with their exertions, for the publie 
good, at Washington’s birthday, or some other 
little national celebrations, which are the only 
chances the poor fellows have of showing their 
ardent spirits in the cause of the city, since that 
terrible fellow Flagg has ignored the tea-room. 
But how did you know, ’Ky, that we'd got any 
French brandy along with us ?” 

‘ Didn’t I see that old brown travelin’ keg ©” 
yourn, Forester, and haint I a’tasted what was 
in it, afore now; and don’t I know that you're 
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too old a hand to mix one sort of liquor into a 
keg, as has got the hang of ’nother? You don’t 
fool this old chap, I tell you.” 

«« Well, I think you have earned a drink fairly, 
Ky, by guessing,” said Forester, producing a 
small pocket pistol, which as friend Hammond 
says—for I must count such a genial woodsman 
a friend, if I never did see him—‘did me no 
hurt that day, though discharged at my own 
head,’ and though I too ‘am a temperate man, 
and can talk right eloquently about the evils of 
strong drink ’—but not a drop comes out of one of 
those kegs, I tell you, ’Ky, and one of them’s full 
of real French brandy, as you shrewdly surmise, 
and the other two of the best Jamaica, except 
one quarter of a gill each at supper-time—hbarring 
chance duckings in the lake, or such like, which 
may make a little medicine needful. There are 
three gallons in those three hunting-kegs, and 
one in reserve among the small stores, and that’s 
all we’ve got to last all six of us, these four 
weeks to come; so we shan’t have much margin 
for carousing.” 

‘‘Well! Tm agreeable, anyhow,” said ’Ky, 
mixing himself a moderate horn, in the cup at- 
tached to the flask, with the pure spring-water, 
‘but is brandy medicine arter a ducking ?” 

“T found it great medicine once,” said I, 
‘*when I was up among the Chippawas, on Lake 
Huron.” 

‘* How’s that ’are ?” 

**Do tell,” exclaimed ’Ky and his brother-in- 
law, at a breath. 

‘‘ The yarn, Frank, the yarn!” cried Arminger, 
and ‘Hurrah! for the Ojibwas,” shouted So- 
merton. 

‘Well! there’s not much yarn about it,” said 
Frank, ‘‘ only we were coming home, eight of us, 
after a ten days’ cruise up the Natchedash; and 
we were within one day’s paddling of our camp, 
and it was Sunday morning, and we’d not got a 
bit of pork left, or an onion, or a spoonfull of 
tea or sugar; nothing but a few hard ship- 
biscuits and a few drams of rum. We'd had no 
luck with game over night, and, though the rice 
lakes and the river were black with ducks, that 
morning, ‘The Starry Sky,’ who was our chief 
guide, would not paddle us up to them, for love 
or money; because he was a Baptist Christian, 
and ‘minister say, Injun be d—n, anyhow, if 
shoot Sunday.’ 

‘To this, no reply was to be made; and we had 
to make a virtue of necessity and go hungry. 
But at last, in tracking down a dangerous chute, 
one of the canoes broke adrift and came near 
upsetting; when in plunged ‘the Starry Sky’ 





with a whoop, into the perilous pool, boarded 
the canoe in fine style, and brought her up to 
shore, leaking badly, and himself shivering like 
a pointer dog in a frozen snipe marsh. Well, I 
gave him a thimblefull of rum, and, while the 
rest of the Indians were patching up the broken 
canoe, with gum and birch bark, what does the 
red devil do but go to work cleaning, wiping out 
and loading his old nor’ west smooth bore. 

‘¢* Hallo! what’s this, Jacob,’ said I, tipping 
the wink to my friends, ‘what for, clean gun? 
very bad shoot duck, Sabba’ day. You not do 
that, I reckon.’ 

‘¢ «What he sinnify ?’ retorted my red friend, 
promptly. ‘D—n once, ready for drink rum, 
Sabba’ day; only d—n twice, shoot duck, eat 
good supper. D—n once, d—n twice, all one 
thing—repent once, he finish!—now, go shoot 
duck!’ which he did, incontinently; and speared 
half a dozen fine black bass into the bargain. 
So that we had fresh fish, mallard, widgeon, and 
wild rice for supper, instead of ship biscuit and 
salt. I can’t say much for the morality of my 
tale, but we tound that dram great medicine 
against hunger, I tell you; and my yarn’s a true 
one, which is more than can be said of most 
such!” 

“Good for you, Frank,” said Hardyman, 
‘¢ we'll have to set "Ky agoin’, to beat that ’un, 
when we oncet fairly gits camped out.” 

Well, away went the team again; and now, the 
nature of the country began to alter; the hills 
became steeper, longer, and were often broken 
by ledges of bare rock; and the deciduous trees 
made way for a fine open pine forest—not a stick 
short of a hundred feet to the first branch, not a 
bush of underwood, and the road running as 
straight as a Roman way, up hill and down dale, 
through the long perspective of red stems, 
bronzed by the evening sunshine, which streamed 
full down the track as it ran due westward, as 
grand and glorious as the interminable aisle of 
some great gothic minster. 

The rippling sound of the outlet, as it poured 
away unseen, through a deep dingle to the right, 
with now and then the hoarse roar of a fall, told 
the hunters likewise, if their eyes had failed to 
do so, that they were getting up among the 
mountains. 

‘¢Git out that ’are shot gun o’ yourn, Frank,” 
said ’Ky, ‘“‘we’ve got to crawl up the Long 
Mountain, anyhow, and ef we put old ‘Spot,’” 
and he pointed to a tall blue-mottled stag-hound, 
of the old southern breed, which was trotting 
along lazily, as it seemed, by the side of his 
friends, the ponies, but keeping up all the time 
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into the bush, he’ll be skeering out one or two 0’ 
them big wood rabbits acrost the track to-rights; 
and ef we take one or two o’ them home for sup- 
per, it’ll make Hatty feel good, I tell you.” 

‘¢ Well,” said Frank, uncasing his gun to order, 
‘‘Hatty must be made to feel good, whatever 
comes of it, But will ‘Spot’ condescend to hunt 
rabbits ?” 

‘¢ ¢Spot’ ’ull hunt anything I tells him to, from 
a chipmunk or a gray-squir’l, to a big bull 
moose, or a painter. He'd hunt you, ef I tell’d 
him to. Hie up, ‘Spot,’ hie up! Skeer out 
them big jackass rabbits—hie! old hound.” 

And away, sure enough, went the old dog, as 
if he understood him, just as "Ky pulled up to 
cross a little muddy run at the foot of the steep 
ascent, which he called the Long Mountain. 

As the team paused here, though it was but 
for a second, the quick eye of the woodsman— 
and a better than ’Ky Sly never trod forest soil— 
caught sight of a fresh track in the ooze, by the 
side of the stream. It was a round cat-like 
tread, but, unlike a cat’s trail, showed the marks 
of long blunt claws, which did not seem to be 
retractile, like those of the rest of the race. 

*¢By thunder! who’d ha’ thought it, Jack,” 
cried "Ky, as he examined the recent trail, 
‘<there’s ben a ‘Lusafee’* about this here run, 
since we come down, this morning. That’s what 
some calls a ‘Injun devil,’”’ he added, turning to 
Frank, ‘‘they’re death on rabbits, and fa’ans, 
and young lambs, anyhow; but I didn’t think as 
there was one so nigh about hum, as this here 
feller. We must set the boys on to his trail, 
with the traps, Jack, else he'll be arter them 
youngest lambs, sartain, when the cold nights 
come on. Well! get away, put them along a 
bit, Jack; let them siep out, else we’ll never git 
acrost the backbone of the mountain.” 

Well, not to make a long story, ‘Spot’ did 
drive two or three brace of the American varying 
hares, which had not yet put on their winter cloth- 
ing, across the road; and Forester had the luck 
to bag a leash of them, over the heads of the 
steady canucks, without pulling up; so that 
everything bid fair for Hatty being made to feel 
good, and consequently, for the party’s meeting 
a first-rate reception. 

By-and-bye, they topped the crest of the Long 
Mountain, and, under their feet, lay a green- 
wooded lap, full of birches with their silvery 
stems, dark purple twigs, and golden yellow 
leaves, the first to change in autumn of all the 


* ‘Tusafee,” provincial for ‘‘ Loup lenier.” 
Lynx, ‘‘ Felis Canadensis.”? 
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to their best pace, ‘‘ef we put old ‘Spot’ thar 








trees of the forest, and the outlet brawling 
through it, over a pebbly bed, a broad, shallow, 
turbulent trout stream. Beyond this lovely glen, 
rose a second low, rounded ridge, cevered partly 
with deciduous trees, partly with lordly pines, 
above which towered a thin column of blue 
smoke, in which the hungry voyagers were not 
slow to decypher the sign of Slyville; but seen 
beyond the ridge, stretching far away toward the 
horizon, iramed by a ragged boundary of wild 
and broken mountains, lay a long sheet of bur- 
nished silver, crossed by a wavy wake of blazing 
gold, projected from the red sun, which was 
sinking in the west, in a flood of dying glory. 
This was ‘‘ White Lake,” the first of the splendid 
chain of inland waters, on which the hunters 
meant, like Earl Percy of old, ‘their pleasure, 
three autumn weeks, to take.” 

Down the hill they rattled, and over a clatter- 
ing wooden-bridge across the outlet, when lo! 
and behold, from out a white-walled cottage, 
‘‘all with vine-boughs overrun,” which had 
escaped their notice, lying perdue by the water- 
side, there came forth, by all odds! the most 
magnificent figure of a woman, one ever set eye 
on in his life; and tripped lightly up the slope 
before the drag, without turning her head to 
look at the fast-approaching wagon, though it 
came on with clatter enough to wake the dead. 

She was very neatly, even coquetishly, dress- 
ed, for the backwoods; with a white frock, pink 
kerchief, and pink sun-bonnet, set rather jauntily 
on the back of her head. Particularly noticeable 
were a clean pair of heels, set off by a pair of 
well put-on, white cotton stockings, and neat 
low-quartered shoes. 

Altogether, Frank marveled. It was exactly 
one of those figures which set one a dreaming of 
all sorts of imaginary charms in the unseen face; 
and put him all agog, till he can fairly envisage 
the charmer. It was clear, at a glance, that it 
was not the delicate and rather petite person of 
the pretty hostess, Hatty; and Forester knew 
also that, save Hatty, there were no other adult 
members, feminine, of the family at Slyville; 
wherefore he the more marveled. 

‘‘ Aha!” said he, ‘‘ Master Ky, I see now why 
Hatty laid an embargo on us, for to-night. Got 
company, hey? By Jove, I never saw such a 
figure as that girl, in my life; and what a step- 
per, too! You need not have been afraid of our 
being glad enough to stay, with such a tempta- 
tion as that, at Slyville. Who is she, ’Ky—is 
her face up to her figure ?” 

‘‘Tha-at? oh! tha-at’s Nelly,” drawled out 
friend "Ky. ‘Her face! wa-al! some thinks it 
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is, and then agin, some thinks it isn’t. But for 
my part, I counts Nelly a pooty nice kind of a 
chunk of a gal, I doos.” 

Then came a quizzical glance, which Frank 
could not exactly fathom, pass between the two 
prothers-in-law; and Jack Hardyman rolled his 
quid over in his mouth, as he invariably did, 
when anything rich was coming. Frank twigged 
it, and sat expectant, but said nothing. They 
swept up abreast of the charmer; she turned, 
dropped a curtsey, and such a smile—so radiant. 

«© Q Giove Omnipotente! Oh! by the Thun- 
derer!” as Sly would have translated it. Black 
as the ace of spades, yet not without a trace of 
that placid, impassive, massive style of beauty, 
which one can admire in the Nubian Sphynx; 
with soft velvety eyes, and dimples, literally 
overflowing with good-nature. 

‘«‘ How do, Nelly ?” said Sly, with a cute glance 
at Forester. ‘*Ya-as, I call Nelly a pooty nice 
kind of a chunk of a gal, I doos! and you hadn’t 
need to look so shame-faced, nuther, Frank ; 
you ain’t the fust white chap, by a heap, as has 
been taken in by Nelly’s back. That’s why she 
never looks around, till the last minnit; and 
then she’s sure to be full of laff, she ts, to think 
she’s took some one in, sartain.” 

“She come all-fired near gittin’ a white hus- 
band, too,” said Jack Hardyman, looking back, 
half-bursting with suppressed laughter, ‘and a 
professor, at that too. And she would ha’ got 
him, too, if it hadn’t been along of them loco-foco 
matches as Squires Jem Brown sot off all of a 
suddent.” 

‘Shet up your darned head,” said Sly, ener- 
getically, dealing his brother-in-law a dig in the 
short ribs, that would have keeled ovér the hip- 
popotamus, in the Zoological Gardens, but which 
produced no effect on that worthy, but an explo- 
sion of terrific laughter, and a series of most 
excruciating winks. ‘Ef I couldn’t talk no 
better sense nor that, Jack Hardyman, I’d jist 
keep my head clost, forever.” 

Frank saw at once, both, that thereby hung a 
tale, and that this was no time to have it. He 
determined to bring it out, however, all the 
same, in due season, and he did draw it too, as 
those of his readers will soon discover, who will 
lend him their ears a little longer. 

But now the party swept up to the gate open- 
ing on the well-kept door-yard of Slyville, and 
out came pretty, blushing, merry Hatty, with a 
fat, curly-headed, blue-eyed, young one, hanging 
on to each side of her nicely frilled pink and 
white gingham apron, on hospitible cares intent ; 
and so, for the time, all was welcomes and intro- 





ductions; and Nelly and the story were forgot- 
ten, as if they had never been, Supper was 
served the moment the companye entered, con- 
sisting of every delicacy that a thriving and well- 
managed farm can furnish; for it must not be 
supposed that friend Sly was one of those loafing 
and never well-to-do specimens of humanity, a 
mere hunter; far from it, he was a rich thriving 
farmer, with a splendid tract of above three hun- 
dred acres under cultivation, about two-thirds of 
which are unrivaled meadow and pasture land, 
by the lake shore; a couple of hundred acres 
more of first-rate woodland, with the best house, 
prettiest wife, aud finest garden in the country. 
The road, by which they had come to his house, 
stopped short by the lake, turned at a right 
angle to the northward, and went off through 
the woods to Port something or other, on the St. 
Lawrence, and thence following the great river, 
found its way to Ogdensburgh, at the mouth of the 
Oswegatchie, and thence to Oswego and Roches- 
ter. Slyville, therefore, being the only conve- 
nient house for a hundred miles in any direction, 
often did duty for a sort of extemporaneous hotel, 
for the better class of passengers, for which 
friend ’Ky’s purse became all the heavier, and 
his wife’s skill in matters culinary and epicurean, 
waxed in due proportion. 

During supper, which was bountiful as well as 
dainty, and seasoned with wit as well as good- 
humor, and a hearty welcome, nothing was said, 
which bore in any way on the anticipated story, 
but when they had got stowed away in the chim- 
ney-corner with the pipes, and jorums of hot 
rum, some one made a chance remark concerning 
the newly organized society of ‘«‘ Know Nothings,” 
as they are called, which is making such a stir 
in some parts of the country; and Fred Somer- 
ton, who is a bit of a politician, asked Jack Har- 
dyman if there were many of them in that part 
of the country. 

‘*Waal,” said Jack, after musing for a mo- 
ment or two, ‘I dun’ know as there be. I carn’t 
say as we knows much, up hereaways in the woods; 
but most of the folks knows suthin’. There’s some 
o’ them Dolitiles left about, I guess, though,” he 
added, with a quizzical Jook at Hatty. 

She blushed up, fiery red, in a minute, with a 
‘‘Hush’t with your nonsense, Jack, you’re sech 
a tease!” and then she simpered, and blushed 
more, and stole a sly glance at Forester, out of 
the corner of her bright eye, as if to ask, ‘are 
you up to it?” But ’Ky, who sat in the corner, 
next to Jack Hardyman, repeated the former ad- 
monition, by dig in the ribs, No. IL, and pre- 
cisely the same formula which he had used before. 
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“Shet up your darned head, Jack. Ef I 
couldn’t talk no better sense nor that, Jack Har- 
dyman, I’d jest keep my head clost forever!” 

Whence Frank concluded that Hatty, and 
Nelly, and the professor, and the loco-foco 
matches, and the Dolittles, were in some sort 
connected; and how they were so, he determined 
to set himself to find out, right speedily. 

Supper passed, bed-time came; and all hands 
slept like tops, and awoke like giants, refreshed 
by slumber; and, after a catch breakfast, got 
under way with the flotilla of birch canoe, clinker 
built skiff and light batteau, with all the traps on 
board, and the old hound, ‘Spot,’ and his younger 
comrade, ‘ Ringwood ;” and a fresh breeze getting 
up with the sun, dead astern of them, stuck up 
their blanket-sails, and went sliding away over 
the smooth water, dead before it, without the 
trouble of paddling. 

Trolling lines out, was now the order of the 
day; for they were running just about fast 
enough to make the bait-fish play beautifully on 
the swivels; and they had soon on board half a 
dozen fine silvery lakers, weighing from one- 
and-a-half to three pounds; and, at last, Frank 
struck a teaser, that made his click-reel talk 
Gaelic in great style for twenty minutes; and 
when he was closely gaffed by ’Ky, he pulled 
the scale down to an ounce or two below seven 
pounds. 

As the sun got up toward the meridian, the 
breeze fell, and betaking themselves to the pad- 
dles, they made a beautiful wooded island in the 
mid-lake, covered with a pretty growth of birch, 
aspens and red alders by the water’s edge, and 
hemlocks and red cedars on the upland, at about 
two in the afternoon. 

Here we halted for nooning, and Uncle Jothe 
bestirring himself, we soon dined luxuriously on 
broiled lake-trout and boiled potatoes, a big bag 
of which had been added to the stores by Sly, 
with the pork fat which had dripped from the 
fish, for seasoning. It may be added, however, 
that while dinner was under way, Frank took a 
round with Spot and his shot-gun, when much to 
his astonishment, that omniscient quadruped 
flushed two couple and a half of cock before him, 
in easy shot, out of the alders by the shore, 
which all came to bag; and, afterward, treed a 
brace of ruffed grouse, which he ignominiously 
slew sitting. 

After dinner, a smoke and a siesta, they got 
under way again and paddled their best, all 
hands, till, just at dark, they made ‘‘ Camping 
Island,” as Sly had christened it, where they 
found a good shanty ready built, requiring only 














a supply of fresh hemlock tips for a bed, and a 
store of fire-wood, both of which were soon forth- 
coming under the active ministry of Jothe, 

A supper, more elaborate than the dinner, 
followed. They had a Meg Merrilies’ stew, or 
game chowder, if you will, of fried pork and 
onions, potatoes, ship-bread, ruffed grouse, and 
varying hare—they had the big trout, boiled, 
with a drop of vinegar and salt water for sauce— 
they had woodcock roasted in the wood ashes— 
they had a drop of prime French brandy, with 
their cold lake water, to wash down the substan- 
tials, and then they had black tea and pipes, 
by the blazing watch-fire, in the beautiful calm 
moonlight, with the delicious air murmuring over 
them, loaded with aromatic odors stolen from the 
pines and junipers around. What could they 
have had better; nay! what half so good, at 
Delmonico’s or the Union Club ? 

Well, after supper, they were lying off, as they 
say; and, as I know no other phrase that better 
exemplifies the thing, why I say so too—when 
suddenly an idea came into Frank’s head, and he 
started it on the instant. He determined to try 
the talisman— 

** Well, Jack,” said he to his next neighbor, 
‘‘T think, after our hard day’s work, we are 
pretty much all of us ‘ Dolitiles’ now.” 

’Ky jumped upon his feet, as if a snake had 
bit him; ‘Darn your skin, Jack. So you've 
ben and told the hull raft on ’em that old story, 
have you?” 

‘* Hain’t done nothin’ of the kind, nuther,” re- 
plied Jack Hardyman, stoutly, ‘‘but I will to- 
nights, leastwise if you don’t up and tell it your- 
self. I will, by thunder, ’Ky; and I’ll git Frank 
Forester here, to set it down in that ’are Feela- 
delphy Magazine, and then the hull country ‘ll 
know of your cavortings !” 

Thereupon, of course, all joined in chorus, 
and it was not long before ’Ky had to give up; 
so after taking a long whiff of his pipe, he lifted 
up his voice, and narrated as follows :— 

‘«Waal, you see, it was just six years agone, 
this month—and I was a kinder big lad, een’a- 
most a man—and I owned all this farm then, only 
my old mother was alive, and she kind 0’ go- 
verned; and old Jothe, he was sort o’ prime 
minister, as they calls it; and I hadn’t much to 
say about the farmin’, and that’s God’s truth, 
anyhow; leastwise, as far as head-work went; 
they’d let me plough, when I’d a mind, that’s 4 
fact, for I could draw the straightest furr’ of all 
on ’em; and if there was a wild colt to be broke, 
oh! ’Ky was wanted then, no one could back @ 
vicious one, like ’Ky, for sartain; and if there 
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was an ugly critter among the cattle, as they 


was all skeered of, oh! it was ’Ky, he’d go down 
and tackle the darned beast, sartain. ’Ky warn’t 
afraid o’ nothing that went on four legs, nor two, 
nuther—’Ky warn’t. And that’s jest the way 
they soaped me. I was the best shot in the 
country, and the pest rider, and the best oars- 
man, and the best hunter; and, though I ses it, 
as shouldn’t, I was a long ways off of being the 
wust farmer; and I was sure one day to be about 
the biggest land-holder in the town, or the country 
either, for that matter, But warn’t I green, 
though, in them days—and I thought quite a 
consid’rble of myself, too. I had begun to feel 
my oats, you see, and I wanted to be sparking 
up to the gals, and I tried to slick myself up 
some, and I went to singin’ school, and I tried 
my wust, but it wouldn’t come to nothin’, no 
how. 

‘«‘T was kind o’ bashful like, the wust kind—I 
warn’t feared ’zactly. I had stood up, rough 
and tumble, to a bar, and whipped him with my 
wood-knife, and I’d shot a big painter, afore I 
was sixteen; and I’d whipped the bully of old 
Herkimer, down to the court-house, in a fair 
stand up fight, and I warn’t afeard of no man-— 
and I could talk up pooty good too, when there 
was nothin’ but men about. But when it came 
to the gals, the more I wanted to talk up just 
the more I couldn’t; and they was always pokin’ 
fun at me, and orderin’ me about, and it was 
‘Ky here, and ’Ky thar, all the hull time, and I 
hadn’t a comfort in my life, and they all a’laffin’ 
at me, all the time; all ’xcept Hatty, you see, 
for Hatty was always kind o’ gentle and kind 
like; and didn’t like to hurt no sort o’ creetur’s 
feelins e’en if it was a dumb one’s; and a most 
almighty dumb critter I was them days, and no 
mistake,” 

“You was so, Ky,” put in Jack Hardyman 
in a consolatory manner, ‘‘I mind well—” 

“Oh! jest you shut up, you, if I wor green, I 
warn’t so orful green as all that comes to; and I 
never looked one half so spoony as you did, Jack, 
that time I pitched you stret into the swimmin’- 
hole afore all the gals, for cuttin’ up some o’ 
your shines on me. Waal, to get on, I kind of 
liked Hatty, and I tried to work up to windward 
of her some, and one time I kind o’ conceit, that 
she notioned me a bit, and then again I didn’t 
know what to think. 

‘Waal, Hatty was livin’ down then, nigh to 
the landin’, in the big stun house with the great 
black walnuts in the door-yard; her father he 
was squire then, and he com’ to be judge arter- 
Wards. And Hatty, she was the pootiest gal in 





the place, and the smartest and the best; and 
she’d had advantages too, I tell you, Forester; 
why she was down to Mrs. Willard’s, at Troy 
thar, three quarters ; and, when she come back, 
she knowed everything. 

‘*T tell you she was a scholar, and she danced, 
and played the piano. Oh, I tell you she was a 
monstrous sight too smart for me, and is now, 
for that matter. 

‘¢ But some how she seemed always to have a 
kind o’ sneaking kindness for me, and she was 
content to have me along side of her, and keep 
her company, at parties and pic nics and so on, 
and ef I didn’t say much, I liked to look at her, 
and be near by her; and she didn’t snub me like 
the other gals did; and she seemed to like to 
have me near her, too. And I was happy, now 
I tell you. I don’t know how ’twas you see, for 
I dont know nothin’ about sympathies, and ro- 
mance and sich, but it seems to me, now, as I 
look back on’t, that I jest liked Hatty because it 
was Hatty; and she liked me, because it was 
Ky.” 

‘¢ That’s it, jest,” said Jack Hardyman, ‘‘ and 
I never did see, what ever she see to like in you, 
no how.” 

‘* Nothing can be more correct or more philo- 
sophical, Ky,” said Forester, ‘‘ without knowing 
it, you’ve hit on the very thought, which some 
very clever people have called the very finest 
thought of a great French writer and philoso- 
pher.” 

‘‘Waal, may be ’tis; I don’t know nothin’ 
about philosophy nor French, but I do know 
that, arter all, it’s jest as well Hatty did like me, 
for in the eend I guess it was I saved her the 
heartbreak. 

‘*Waal, bime-bye, thar came news in the vil- 
lage that there was a new dancin’ master comin’ 
to teach all on us young folks dancin’, and man- 
ners, and perlite behavior, and how to stand, 
and how to walk; jest as if we didn’t know how 
to stand, as had stud up to better men nor ever 
filled his shoes—let alone bars and painters—or 
jest as ef we didn’t know how to walk, as could 
rack off more miles afore breakfast, than he could 
in a week. And then he was to teach us what to 
do with our hands—gosh! but I’d like to had 
my hands under his snoot, the first time as ever 
I seen him—and how to hand the gals down 
stairs, and into supper, and how to hoist rum- 
brellas, and sich falderals. 

‘‘Waal, he was one Professor Gammut, they 
called him, but I thought all along he acted more 
like gammon, but when I sed so they was all 
down on me right ui oncet. And wasn’t he sich 
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an elegant gentleman, and hadn’t he sich elegant 
whiskers, and sich dear, sweet mustashers, and 
sich weeny little feet all in varnished gaiters, and 
sich white hands, all in yaller kid gloves. Oh! 
there warn’t no sich a man no how, as Professor 
Gammut! Waal, now I can’t say but he was a 
good looking feller, and a genteel looking feller; 
and he dressed fust rate, in a blue coat with gold 
buttons, and black cloth pantaloons that sot as 
tight as wax to a right handsome leg; and his 
hair, it was all curly like a poodle dog’s, and his 
mustashers oiled as slick as silk—and didn’t he 
dance beautiful! Waal! it must have been a 
pleasure to folks to see the way him and Hatty 
used to dance, at the publics, waltzes, and polkas 
and redowas, and I don’t know what all; and it 
was a pleasure to some, I heard say. But it 
warn’t no pleasure to me, I tell you; and I got 
jealous, and made a fool of myself, as men doos 
e’en a-most always, when they do git jealous; 
and I blowed out at Hatty, and gin her a piece 
of my mind; and she gin me back a piece of 
her’n, and then I sulked and she sulked; and I 
left off goin’ to see Aer; and I quarreled with 
Jack here, and she got sad, and I got mad, al- 
most, and things went wuss and wuss, and when 
we met in the street, she’d look ’tother way— 
and then I tried to spark Sall Mills, to see if I 
couldn’t set Hatty jealous; but Sall Mills reck- 
oned as she didn’t want no other gal’s cast-off 
beaux, and soI gin up. And then news came as 
Hatty was a goin’ to marry the Professor, and 
they was a’most always together like; and I 
don’t know how it was. Hatty she says now, as 
she only carried on so all-fired, to bring me to; 
but if she did that warn’t the way; and I sulked 
jest to bring her to, and that warn’t the way, 
nuther. But I do know if : he was a-meaning to 
marry that ’ar scamp—for a scamp he was, and 
a darned black-hearted scamp too—it was all my 
own fault; and it was all Heaven’s massy as she 
was saved arter all. 

‘‘ Waal! I believed as she was a-goin’ to marry 
him, and Gammut believed it too, and I got a 
feelin’ so bad, as I couldn’t stay to see it, no 
how. So the folks, at the farm, they wanted a 
new team of horses, and they’d heerd tell of a 
fine span. someways off in Vermont, beyond 
Montpelier, and I concluded to go arter them, as 
a change wouldn’t do me no harm, any how. So 
I up, one fine summer morning, and across the 
lake, and into Vermont, and away! over the 
country, arter them ’ar horses. Waal, I found 
them, and” I bought them, and a pretty good 
bargain I made onthem too. So I was a-coming 
along homeward, one day in my wagon, about 














six miles ’tother side of Montpelier, with my old 
sorrel in the shafts, and the new team hitched 
on behind, and it was a right hot day, and I was 
clean tuckered out, and sorrel was tuckered out 
too, and the new team they was tuckered out, 
and I was lookin’ sharp, I tell you, for some 
place where I could get a rest, and a bit and a 
sup for myself, and a drink for the horses, and 
bime-bye, we came to a poor bit of a ricketty, 
tumble-down house, as had been better in its 
day, but the piazza that had half tumbled down, 
and half the window panes was broken and 
stuffed up to keep the wind out, with old hats 
and flannel shirts; and the garden was all gone 
to rack and ruin, and over the door was a sign, 
‘Hiram Dolittle, tailor, making, mending, clean- 
ing and repairing,’ and by the window was 
another sign ‘Cakes and Beer.’ 

‘*So, though it was a mean-lookin’ place, I 
thought I’d go in and take a rest anyhow, and 
see how the beer ’d go. I went in, and on a sort 
of bench there was a miserable looking, lean, 
withered old man a-settin’ cross-legged, stitching 
away, as it was for life; and beside him a tall, 
thin, yellow, bony woman, een’amost all skin and 
bone, pressing the seams, as the old man turned 
them off, with a heavy goose. A half a dozen of 
the nastiest kind of children, some on them eatin’ 
green apples, and some on them suckin’ nasty, 
unhullsome candies, was all around, about—but 
there was a kind of something in them children’s 
faces, and in the old tailor’s face, as came across 
my memory, as if it was inadream. I couldn't 
tell, if it had been to save me, where I'd seen 
them ’ere faces; but I had seen ’em somewhere 
afore. 

‘‘ Waal, the thin, yellow woman, ses she to me, 
‘What is’t, mister?’ and ses I, ‘I see you sell 
cakes and beer, and I want to take a rest and a 
bite and a drop, and to give my horses a drop 
too, for it’s a hot day, ma’am,’ ses I, ‘and I anl 
my horses we’re pooty well tuckered, atween the 
heat, and the dust, and the want of water.’ So, 
she opened the door for me, into the parlor, and 
bid me welcome, and sent her biggest boy to 
water my horses; and brought me the cakes and 
beer; and though it was all very plain and very 
poor, it was jest as clean as a new pin, and I 
could see, in twenty little things, the signs of 
better times gone by; and the marks of what I 
didn’t know the meaning of then, but Hatty’s 
taught me that since, refinement. 

‘So I sot, and I sot, and I munched my cakes 
and sipped the root-beer, and I kept up a most 
consumed thinking, mostly about Hatty, and 
what a fool I’d a ben and made of myself, and 
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sich like. Waal, all at once, I raised up my 
eyes, and what should I see over the mantel but 
a picter of the Professor—a picter of Gammut of 
Baltimore, here in a poor tailor’s shop, ’tother 
side Montpelier. I rubbed my eyes, and I looked 
and I looked again, and I raised up and changed 
the light; but still, there warn’t no doubt, it was 
Professor Gammut. 

‘Waal, I hollered then, as I wanted to pay 
my bill, and when the thin, yellow woman, she 
came in, arter I had paid her the bill, ses I, 
‘Waal, Miss Dolittle, so you’ve had the Professor 
here! Great man, the Professor! Is he any kin 
o’ yourn, the Professor, that you keep his portrait 
here over your chimbly ?’ 

‘¢ ¢ Professor!’ ses she, allin amaze. ‘ Massy 
alives! dear man, what dew you mean?’ 


«“¢Waal!’ ses I, ‘may be you'll tell me that 
aint a portrait of the Professor, may be you will, 
Miss Dolittle.’ 


“*Dear man, ses she, what you means on 
airth, or under heavings, by your professors, I 
dun know. That ’are’s the picter of my good 
man, Peleg Dolittle, as was; and as is in Abra- 
ham’s buzzum, now. He was a good husband, 
while he lived, and we didn’t want for nothin’, 
then. But he went down to York, “« git better 
wages, and he tuk sick and died; and, since 
that, I’m a poor disconserlate widder; but I’m 
my Peleg Dolittle’s widow still anyhow, and 
them’s Peleg’s young ones, tew, as you saw out 
by yonder; and old man Dolittle he works, and 
I works, and we manages to make both ends 
meet somehow. But it’s hard work now my Pe- 
leg’s gone.’ 

‘*Waal, I listened and I looked, and at last 
ses I, ‘Then that’s not the picter of Professor 
Gammut, Miss Dolittle? I’m to onderstand that, 
hey ?” 

‘“** Your to onderstand,’ ses she, ‘as that’s the 
picter of my husband, as was, Peleg Dolittle, 
tailor; and cuss your saace,’ ses she, ‘ the quicker 
you’re out o’ my house the better.’ 


‘Waal, I quit I tell you, and the way I came 
home was a caution, and when I got to the land- 
in’, the first question I asked was, ‘Is Hatty 
Hardyman married to the Professor, yit?’ and 
they up and told me she was not—and then I 
met Jack Hardyman, here, and I up and told 
him everything jest as it fell out, and he believed 
me, because I don’t lie, and never didn’t; and so 
We laid a plan, and we went up together to old 
man Hardyman’s, and we was shown into the 
parlor; and there was Hatty and the Professor, 
fate-aa-tate, as they calls it, and, when we comes 


in, Hatty she rises up, quite pleasant, and ses 
she— 

‘©*Why how do you do, Mister Hezekiah,’ ses 
she, ‘why you’ve ben quite a stranger in our 
place.’ 

‘««The young gentleman’s ben on his travels, 
to improve his parts,’ ses the Professor, with a 
sneer, 

‘<< Waal,’ ses I, ‘I don’t know so much about 
my parts, but I’ve improved my mind some, 
since I left. I’ve larned one or two things.’ 

** « Indeed,’ ses the Professor, ‘and if I might 
be so bold, where did you larn them ?’ 

**¢In Varmont,’ ses I, ‘way up above Mont- 
pelier.’ 

‘** Ah! indeed,’ ses he, like as if it kind o’ 
stuck in his throat, ‘and what did you think o’ 
the country up thereaways?’ 

‘“‘Oh, for the country,’ ses I, ‘the country’s 
well enough, but I don’t think much of the people 
no how.’ 

‘* Why,’ ses he, ‘‘ what’s the matter with the 
people ?’ 

*¢¢QOh!’ ses I, ‘there’s too many of them Do- 
litiles among them altogether.’ 

‘*« Dolittles,’ ses he, ‘ what d’ye mean by that?’ 

«Oh! ses I, ‘Dolittles, both by name and 
by game, that’s what I mean,’ ses I, ‘and it’s a 
poor country too. I never seed but one goose in 
the hull on it.’ 

‘*¢Only one g—g—goose ?’ sed he, kind 0’ 
stuttering. 

*¢* Only one goose,’ ses I, ‘ Professor; and that 
was in a poor tailor’s house, and his name was 
Dolittle, and thar’ was a poor, thin, yellow woman 
a drivin’ that are goose for a livin’.’ 

‘*¢¢ Drivin’ a goose for a livin’, Mr. Hezekiah!’ 
ses Hatty, ‘that’s a very odd way of makin’ a 
livin’, seems to me, Mr. Hezekiah, and a very 
poor way, too.” 

***You’d a thought so, Miss Hatty,’ says I, 
‘ef you’d a seen that poor, thin, yellow woman. 
But she’d a mighty fine picter over hor mantel- 
piece, Miss Hatty. She had now, I tell you, 
Professor, and that was the picter of a Dolittle 
too, one Peleg, as went down to York to better 
himself at tailoring, and he tuk sick, and died 
one day, and left that poor, thin, yellow woman 
a widder, and them nastiest sort of children— 
they was almighty nasty children, Miss Hatty,’ 
ses I. ‘He left them orphans. But I think he’ll 
come to life agin, one of these here odd days, 
that Peleg Dolittle, I swon I do,’ ses I, ‘Professor 
Gammut.’ 

‘So the Professor he banged up, and, says he, 





‘lve heerd enough of imperence and folly for 
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one night; and I hope, Miss Hatty,’ ses he, 
‘when I come next to see you, there'll be no 
boors here!’ 

**So he quit; and Jack Hardyman and I told 
Hatty the hull truth; and atween laffing and 
crying, there was a high time of it. And we 
settled, as Jack should go over into Vermont, 
and see as what I sed was true; and Hatty she 
was to keep on with the Professor, and encourage 
him any ways and all ways, so as he shouldn’t 
take ihe skecr, and streak it afore we was ready 
for him. 

“Waal! Jack Hardyman went; and Hatty 
kept the Professor hanging on; and I fixed our 
plan, right, with Black Nelly and Jem Brown, as 
was the squire, and when Jack, he came back 
and reported it all jest so; I’d got it all fixed 
slick with Jem Brown and Nelly; and Hatty ’d 
got it all right with the Professor. 

**You see, Frank, he’d persuaded on her to 
consent to a run-a-way match, and to be married 
afore the squire. And Hatty she’d consented; 
but she was so modest and so shy, that the cere- 
mony it must be done in the dark, and they must 
meet in the dark, under the big oak tree, in Love 
Lane, and they mustn’t speak never a word, but 
jest go to the squire’s office, and git through 
with it. And Hatty promised as she’d bring her 
brother Jack, and a young friend of hers as 
bridesmaid, and a young friend of Jack’s as 
groomsman; and Jack he was to give his sister 
away. And all was fixed; and Jem Brown he 
was consenting; and the very next night was 
named, at nine o’clock, when the moon would be 
down, and all as dark as Sodom and Gomorrah. 

‘‘Waal! you see, Forester, we'd put Black 
Nelly up to it, and she was to act Hatty; and we 
got her up slick I tell you; all in white muslin, 
stiffed and starched and flounced and furbelowed, 








with orange flowers in her white bonnet, and a 
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big thick white veil; and she went, leaning on 
Jack’s arm, and Hatty and I went, arm in arm, 
together as bridesmaid and groomsman; and that 
was the first time we’d been arm in arm for 
many a day. 

‘Waal! we met at the big oak tree, in Love 
Lane, and Jack delivered Nelly over to her ardent 
lovyer. And we see him squeeze her and kiss 
her more nor twenty times, as we went along; 
and every time the Professor he kissed Nelly, 
Hatty she pinched my arm, and so we soon came 
to a kind of right understanding. 

‘¢Waal! we got to Squire Brown’s office, and 
all went on right, ’til the ring was on the darkey 
gal’s finger, and all was finished, all but the last 
words, as would have made them man and wife, 
for sartain. 

‘“‘But jest then, Jem Brown he stops short, 
and begins to hem and ha! and at last, says he, 
‘Blame it all! I can’t recollect nothin’ in the 
dark; I must have a light anyhow, and look at 
the statoot, else it'll be a weddin’ as isn’t no wed- 
din’, arter all!’ and so he sot off about fifty loco 
focos all at oncet, and showed the black face of 
the bride, and Jack Hardyman, and me, and Jem 
Brown, and, what was wust of all, Hatty Hardy- 
man, all a laffing at him, fit to kill, and Black 
Nelly a bustin’—it all comed over him at oncet; 
and he jest turned as white as ashes, and he 
made tracks in a minnit, and no one ever heerd 
tell on him again in these parts; but I guess he 
went back to Mrs. Dolittle, and all the little Do- 
littles, and the goose! and I guess he’s there yit, 
ef so be you care to go and look him up, Frank 
Forester. As for me, why I married Hatty the 
next week, and I haint repented of it yet, and I 
guess she haint, neither. 

‘«« And that’s what I call ‘a weddin’ as warn’t 
a weddin’, and a Yankee dancin’ master done.’ ” 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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INNOCENT CHILD AND 


SNOW-WHITE FLOWER. 


BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT 


Innocent child and snow-white flower! 

Well are you paired in your opening hour; 
Thus should the pure and the lovely meet, 
Stainless with stainless, and sweet with sweet. 


White as those leaves just blown apart, 
Are the folds of thy own young heart; 
Guilty passion and cankering care, 





Never have left their traces there. 


Artless one! though thou gazest now, 
O’er the white blossom with earnest brow, 
Soon will it tire thy childish eye, 

Fair as it is, thou wilt throw it by. 


Throw it aside in thy weary hour, 

Throw to the ground the snow-white flower; 
Yet, as thy tender years depart, 

Keep that white and innocent heart 
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CHAPTER VII. 


State of Scotland on Mary’s Arrival—Troubles on the 


score of Religion—She is scarcely allowed to have 
Mass in her own Chapel—John Knox—Bothwall’s 
Riots—His first attempt to Abduct the Queen of 
Scots—It is prevented—He is Banished—Beheading 
of Sir John Gordon in the Queen’s presence—The 
Poet Chastelar, 


I find myself 
As among strangers; not a trace is left 
Of all my former wishes, former joys. 
Where have they vanished ? 
THE PIccoLomMINi. 


She entered with a sweet, commanding grace ; 
Her very presence paradised the place. 
Tu. Herwoop. 


Tuess lines of Heywood, (addressed to Mary’s 
granddaughter, Elizabeth, who appears to have 
inherited some of her beauty,) do not make an 
exactly appropriate motto, inasmuch as Scotland 
was as little of a Paradise after the queen came 
into it, as it was before. Still, her first recep- 
tion was cordial enough. When her unexpected 
arrival was announced in the Firth by the dis- 
charge of cannon, the people of Edinburgh and 
Leith ran to welcome her. Knox bitterly admits 
this, and says, ‘‘the Protestants were not the 
slowest.” But he consoled himself with the fog 
that took place at that time, and plainly indi- 
cated, he says—except to those who were blind— 
the sentiment of Heaven respecting her coming 
into the country, and the evil fortune she brought 
along with her. The Lord James Stuart, the 
Duke of Argyll and others, came to conduct. the 
queen to Holyrood; and as there were no wheeled 
carriages, they were obliged to collect ponies 
and shelties for the use of Mary and her escort. 
Her French horses and their housings had been 
carried away in the ship seized by Elizabeth’s 
cruisers, and she was greatly scandalized by the 
appearance of the sorry jades provided for the 
occasion, Brantome says he saw tears of vexa- 
tion in her eyes. In spite of the shabby caval- 
cade, however, she received a warm welcome 
from the citizens of Edinburgh. The several 
trades came out with bands and musicians, lining 





the road by which she passed, and following in 
her train. She was serenaded at night, in the 
Palace of Holyrood, by a company of four or 
five huadred persons from the town, with fiddles 
and rebecs, who made a very discordant and 
dreary sort of melody. At the same time, John 
Knox and some of the preachers sent people to 
sing psalms. Mary very complaisantly endured 
all this music for several nights, in the midst of 
the jests, epigrams and shrugs of her French 
friends; but was, at last, induced to remove her 
lodging from the exposed ground-floor to a more 
retired wing of the palace. 

On her arrival, Mary constituted her Privy 
Council, which consisted of seven Protestants 
and five Catholics; Hamilton, Duke of Chatel- 
herault; Gordon, Earl of Huntley; Campbell, 
Earl of Argyll; the earls of Bothwell, Errol, 
Marischal, Athol, Morton, Montrose, Glencairn, 
the lords Erskine and James Stuart—the latter, 
mentioned at the tail of the list, being the real 
head of it. He was Mary’s prime minister, and 
her secretary of state was Maitland, of Lething- 
ton. Both of these were the correspondents and 
political friends of Queen Elizabeth and her 
minister, Cecil. From the beginning, the Queen 
of Scots found herself surrounded by the enemies 
of her state and religion. Lord James Stuart, 
now thirty-one years old, was the illegitimate 
son of James V. and the Lady Margaret Erskine. 
Hie was made Prior of St. Andrew’s by his 
father, and in 1548, accompanied the queen, 
his sister, into France, as we have already said. 
On his return, perceiving the inevitable growth 
of the reformation, which promised such solid 
benefits to the supplanters of a rich church, he 
joined the reformers, and his subtle brain, aided 
by the education he had received, gave him a 
large ascendancy among them. He was a double- 
faced man through life, and made use of the 
natural affection of his sister Mary on the one 
hand, and the support of Elizabeth on the other, 
for his own aggrandizement. He was ‘a traitor 
to the Scottish monarchy, and a bloody-minded 
man, as we shallsee. His colleague, Lethington, 
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five years his senior, was a good scholar, who 
had studied the law and traveled on the conti- 
nent. Having yielded to the persuasions of John 
Knox, the Lords of the Congregation made him 
secretary of state, in 1558, and he still retained 
the office. He was the dishonorable correspon- 
dent of Cecil, a man of shifts and stratagems, 
and deeply steeped in all the tragedies of this 
history. The Earl of Morton, another of the 
homicides, was nephew of the banished Ear] of 
Angus, Darnley’s grandfather. He had lived in 
poverty, till the rebellion of the nobles enabled 
him to come again to Scotland and claim some 
of the estates of his house. He was a Protestant, 
and always at the service of the Queen of Eng- 
land. The Earl of Bothwell, one of the strongest 
adherents of the queen, was also a Protestant, 
and chief of the clan of which John Knox was 
born a vassal. The Earl of Huntley, head of the 
family of Gordon, was likewise on the side of the 
queen. The Earl of Argyll, and the lords Lind- 
say and Ruthven, were Protestant partizans of 
the staunchest order. These were the men who 
acted the most prominent parts on the Scottish 
stage at that time; and, on a level with them 
all, stood John Knox, a spirit suited to that 
fierce age of controversy. 

Mary had not been a week in Scotland, when 
she had a foretaste of what she was to undergo. 
On Sunday, 24th of August, the ceremony of the 
mass was disturbed in her chapel, by a mob set 
on by Knox and headed by Lord Lindsay, who, 
with a sword in his hand, stood at the door 
threatening the lives of the idolatrous priests. 
It was with difficulty that the Lord James could 
save the latter from violence. The queen was 
deeply offended, and her French friends wished 
themselves well out of such a terrible country. 
Mary was next called on to fight a theological 
duel with John Knox, in an interview, of which 
the Lord James was the sole witness, and which 
Knox himself has recorded. She began by re- 
proaching him for writing his ‘‘Trumpet Blast 
against the Monstrous Regiment of Women.” 
He defended his book. One Englishman, he said, 
wrote against it; but he had not read him. Ho 
still thought himself more able to sustain his own 
arguments in. that book, than any ten men in 
Europe were to confute him. 

‘* Then, ye think that I, as a queen, have no 
just authority,” said the young lady. 

In reply to this simple thrust, Knox swerved 
aside into the subject of expediency, which 
teaches people to bear with what cannot be 
remedied. ~ Mary listened, and then replied— 

“You have taught the people to receive 


” 





another religion than the one their princes aj- 
low. God commands subjects to obey their 
rulers.” 

‘‘TIf the seed of Abraham were of Pharach’s 
belief, or if the men of the Apostles’ time were 
of the religion of the Roman emperors, what 
religion should we have now in the world?” 
retorted the reformer, happily enough. 

‘**But none of them raised the sword against 
their princes,” resumed Mary. 

Knox was not so happy now in his reply, and 
the queen was obliged to bring him back to the 
point—of the sword. Then, being at bay, the 
old man gave utterance to sentiments which, in 
a latter age, rung the knell of her grandson. 

‘“‘Yes,” he said, ‘‘the sword should be used, 
if princes exceed their bounds.” Knox pushed 
St. Paul aside and anticipated St. Just. The 
queen listened, turned pale, and remained with- 
out speaking for a quarter of an hour. Lord 
James asked her if she were ill, whereupon she 
wept a little; but, drying up her tears, she said, 
looking at Knox— 

‘‘Then, I perceive my subjects are to obey 
you, and not me.” 

Knox disclaimed this, but said princes and 
people should be subject to God, who has com- 
manded queens to be nursing mothers of the 
church. 

“Yes,” retorted the young lady, with her 
usual plainness—‘‘but ye ure not the church 
that I will nourish.” 

‘¢ Your will, madam, is no reason; neither does 
your thought make that Roman harlot to be the 
true spouse of Christ.” 

Knox tells us that this was his reply. But we 
hardly think he answered so rudely. He exag- 
gerated his report, probably. Other passages 
followed, and all ended as such arguments usually 
do. Knox having withdrawn, declared he found 
in her a proud and crafty wit and an indurate 
heart. Randolph, writing of the interview, said 
the reformer knocked so hastily on the queen’s 
heart (a vivid expression!) that he made her 
weep: and Maitland of Lethington said Knox 
should have behaved more gently toward her— 
an unpersuaded princess, who, in her comporting 
with him, had shown a wisdom far exceeding her 
years. Buchanan, also, alluding to Mary, as 
she was at this time, says— 

‘Furthermore, beside the variety of her dan- 
gers, the excellency of her mien, the delicacy of 
her beauty, the freshness of his blooming years, 
and the excellency of her wit, all joined in her 
recommendation. There was every appearance 
of virtue in her, and a similitude of something 
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very worthy; but, (mark his conclusion!) of 
course, it was all deception, though very agreea- 
ble to the vulgar.” 

These words are highly significant of what the 
Queen of Scots truly was, and just as significant 
of the character of poor Buchanan. 

Being resolved to support her authority, Mary 
now issued a- proclamation that her chaplains 
should not be molested; and this was obeyed so 
cheerfully, that Knox said people were bewitched 
by the queen. Asif to confirm this, the city of 
Edinburgh made a complimentary pageant, in 
honor of Mary and her kinsmen, the Guises. 
She and they rode through the city under trium- 
phal arches, in the midst of masquers, morris- 
dancers, shows and allegories. At the Butter 
Tron of the city, there was an arch on which 
were children singing psalms; and one of these 
addressed some verses to the queen, and pre- 
sented her with a Bible and Psalter. At the 
first, which was flattering, the queen smiled, 
says Knox; but at the last she frowned. If she 
did look grave, we may be sure it was because 
the bairn talked like a young John Knox about 
the book. John also records with horror that 
she gave the two large books to be carried by 
her page Erskine—a pestilent Papist, as any in 
Scotland. A little farther on, the reformers had 
prepared the death of Korah, Dathan and Abiram, 
for idolatry; and they were next to have the 
burning of a priest at the mass, when the stout 
Earl of Huntley rode up and swore they should 
not insult their sovereign in that manner. Am- 
bling along on her palfrey, Mary witnessed seve- 
ral other spectacles, followed as she went by a 
cart containing the propine or gift of the city, 
and conveying also some singing children. When 
she had reached Holyrood, a deputation of citi- 
zens came and carrying this propine, which was a 
double-gilt cupboard, into the hall, prayed her 
te accept it, and said it had cost 200 marks. No 
doubt this pageant was as much a punishment 
as a pleasure to the young queen. 

Next day Mary gave a grand entertainment to 
the nobles of her court, and on that occasion set 
forth her fine French furniture, carpets, mirrors, 
plate and vessels, with the most splendid effect. 
Never did Holyrood look so gay; and John Knox 
groaned horribly over the festivities and fascina- 
tions, 

“Such French fiddlers and fillocks,” he says, 
“‘and skipping not very comely for honest wo- 
men ;” and he records, with a sneering severity, 
the young queen’s observation, that ‘‘she saw 
nothing in Scotland but gravity, which repugned 
her nature, for she was brought up in joyousi- 





tie.” Mary’s uncle, the Grand Prior, now re- 
turned to France with Damville and Chastelar, 
(D’Aumale had gone back in the vessel that 
brought him over,) and the reformers began anew 
to protest against the mass. Randolph, the Eng- 
lish envoy to Scotland, acted in concert with 
them, and encouraged their disaffection by the 
distribution of Elizabeth’s gold—as we know 
from his correspondence. 

In September, to dissipate her anxieties, the 
queen undertook a progress through the country 
to visit the royal palaces and towns, her uncle, 
the Marquis D’Elbceuf, the Lord James, and all 
her lords and ladies accompanying her on horse- 
back, in gay and gallant order. But surprises, 
outcries and violence were mingled with the 
pleasures of her tour. One night, at Stirling, 
the whole court were roused by screamings of 
alarm from the queen’s apartment, and the at- 
tendants, running to her assistance, found her 
bed in a blaze—the curtains having taken fire 
from a taper which had burned near them. She 
had searcely recovered from this shock, when, 
one Sunday morning in the chapel, she found her- 
self in the midst of'a wild tumult of her nobles 
with drawn swords, because she had ordered 
mass and was going’ to attend it. The Lord 
James and the Duke of Argyll, her Justice Gene- 
ral, rushed in and so mauled her chaplains in her 
presence, that priests and clerks fled from their 
places with broken heads. Randolph calls this 
fine sport, and says Mary shed a few tears. If 
she could have clearly foreseen to what all this 
violence was to lead, she would have shed a great. 
many. From Stirling she went on to Perth, and 
there she was made to suffer also. As she en- 
tered the town she was greeted with some of 
those rude religious shows which usually insulted 
her creed, and which she certainly disliked with 
the Catholic spirit of a Guise. From fatigue and 
vexation—such as afterward prostrated her at 
Jedburgh, as we shall see—she fainted on her 
palfrey in the street, and was borne insensible 
into her palace. Randolph says she was subject 
to such faintings after unkindness and grief of 
mind. She soon recovered and traveled on, well 
received by the people, but (says John Knox,) 
under the displeasure of God—seeing that a great 
many fires broke out at that time, in the places 
she passed through. When she returned to 
Edinburgh, she put a stop to the carting and 
branding of some poor priests; ‘‘and so,” groans 
John Knox, ‘the devil got freedom again!” 

In the beginning of October, the English am- 
bassador demanded her acceptance of the Treaty 
of Edinburgh. She had a council now, and for- 
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mally refused to surrender her pretension to the 
throne of England, after Elizabeth; for it was 
the right of her blood. This resolution sealed 
the unhappy doom of Mary Stuart. Thenceforward 
Elizabeth was her foe. The bitter discontent of 
the latter was now communicated to the Scottish 
malcontents, who felt the secret encouragement of 
the English sovereign. John Knox declared loudly 
that the people were deceived in the Queen of 
Scotland. His daily prayer was that God would 
either turn her obstinate heart, or strengthen the 
hands of his elect to withstand the rage of ty- 
rants—words terrible enough, as Randolph him- 
self confesses; and he goes on to tell Cecil that 
people question whether such an idolatrous prin- 
cess should be obeyed in civil and political ac- 
tions. But, at the same time, he delivers the 
following very significant opinion : 

‘“‘T think marvellously of the wisdom of God 
that gave this unruly, inconstant, and cumber- 
some people no more substance and power than 
they have; for, otherwise, they would run wild.” 

A declaration which should be remembered by 
those who would pass a judgment on Mary Stu- 
art’s career and character. 

Meantime a whispering of plots and schemes 
was heard everywhere, and the queen, being un- 
protected in any of her palaces, save by her 
household gentlemen and servants, began’ to be 
uneasy. The Duke of Chatelherault and his son, 
the Earl of Arran, stood aloof from her; and the 
Lord James Stuart fearing the Hamilton influ- 
ence, did what he could to keep the breach open. 
A report was spread that the Earl of Arran was 
preparing to seize the young queen and force her 
to marry him. One night in November, as she 
was about to retire to her chamber, she was told 
that the Earl, with a force of armed Hamiltons, 
was approaching Holyrood to carry her off. The 
whole palace was instantly alarmed; the ser- 
vants snatched weapons, the gates were shut and 
the bell rung. There was no assault, however, 
and the watch and ward of her few faithful no- 
bles was uninterrupted. Some said Mary only 
affected a terror on this occasion in order to pro- 
cure a regular guard. But she well knew the 
nature of those about her; and we shall pre- 
sently see that her panic was not without just 
grounds. The noise of this hubbub was scarcely 
subsided when an armed tumult of the nobility and 
the wild ringing of the alarum bell in Edinburgh 
filled the royal household with terror and anxiety. 
The foremost in this business was the savage 
young Earl of Botuwell. His crack-brained 
friend, the Earl of Arran, had a mistress in 
Edinburgh; and to her house Bothwell and Lord 











John Stuart, brother of Lord James, introduced 
the queen’s uncle, the merry Marquis d’Elbceuf. 
They were well received on the first night. On 
the next, they found the doors shut, and, ‘hot 
with the Tuscan grape,” began to beat them 
down. They were stopped, and the queen re- 
buked them next day. But they swore they 
would make one more attempt to get into the 
house in spite of all the clan Hamilton. Arran’s 
followers, as in duty bound, ran to defend the 
dwelling of the lady, and Bothwell got all his 
Hepburns about him at his lodgings. Then they 
began to crowd into the streets on both sides, 
and ‘‘remember their swashing blows.” ‘A 
Hamilton, a Hamilton!” ‘* A Bothwell, a Both- 
well!” sounded through the wynds; whereupon 
the Provost rang the great bell and sent the news 
to Holyrood. The queen kept her giddy uncle 
in close durance, and Huntley, Argyll and the 
Lord James hurried into the city, loudly pro- 
claiming the peace and threatening every one 
who should disturb it. They found Bothwell, and 
made him promise to give up his attempt—which 
he reluctantly did. Next day Chatelherault, 
chief of the Hamiltons, and the Earl of Bothwell, 
were summoned into the queen’s presence. The 
former came attended by a crowd of reformers 
almost all armed, and the latter, though a Pro- 
testant, supported by men of the old church 
party, as well prepared as their opponents for 
any sudden quarrel. Between the two angry 
chieftains, standing bare-headed but with their 
armor on, sat the young queen under her dais, 
in the council chamber, and aided by her officers 
of state, pronounced judgment; which was, that 
Bothwell, who was looked on as the cause of the 
disturbance, should leave Edinburgh for a fort- 
night, John Knox and the Evangelists made an 
outcry and petitioned Mary to punish her uncle; 
but she contented herself with promising that he 
should offend no more. 

Bothwell, enraged by the queen’s decision, 
spent his period of exile in plotting a new out- 
rage against her authority. He entered into a 
conspiracy to abduct her. This purpose natur- 
ally grew out of Mary’s helplessness and the 
insult with which she was treated from the be- 
ginning; and that abduction which, at a later 
period, covered her with such obloquy, should be 
no matter of surprise. In the present case, 
Bothwell plotted with the Earl of Arran, and it 
was in the name of the latter that the deed was 
to be done. To bring this about, Bothwell paid 
John Knox a visit, and professing penitence for 
his late act, desired to be reconciled to Arran. 
Knox, who had a curious sort of feudal respect 
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for his chief, brought the two nobles together 
again on friendly terms. In a day or two they 
rode out to visit the Duke of Chatelherault at 
Kinneil, and there Bothwell-stated that the queen 
was very much in favor of excluding the Hamil- 
tons from the succession of the throne, and was 
so advised by Lord James Stuart. He declared 
that Huntley was ready to join the conspiracy 
against that Prime Minister, who, as was well 
known, desired the Earldom of Murray and the es- 
tates attached to it—a possession then in Huntley’s 
hands. Then Bothwell stated his plot, which 
was—that the queen should be seized, and car- 
ried to the Castle of Dunbarton; after which the 
Hamiltons could change the policy of government 
and oblige her to marry Arran. Such was the 
vast and perilous plan of this daring Border 
Chief, and old Chatelherault thought very favor- 
ably of it. But it had the effect of terrifying 
poor Arran. He knew the licentiousness of Hep- 
burn, and began to think that if the queen 
should be carried off, not he, but Bothwell, would 
have possession of her. A confusion of ideas 
thereupon beset him, and, as his brain was never 
very strong, the present bewilderment was too 
much for it. He went one day to Knox, perturbed 
and tearful, and said he was betrayed ‘by ane 
Judas or other.” John bid him speak no riddles, 
in God’s name; and then the Earl revealed the 
whole plot—concerning which the censor showed 
himself rather indifferent than otherwise. Arran 
went home, wrote an account of the affair to the 
queen, and tried to win his father from the con- 
spiracy. But the old man, hearing his son had 
revealed the matter, ran for his sword and would 
have done Arran a mischief, if the latter had not 
fled through a stairway and locked himself up in 
his room. Bothwell and the Abbot of Kilwinning, 
a Hamilton, were arrested; and Arran, having 
escaped from his father’s castle by letting him- 
self down from a window, was taken and carried 
into the presence of the queen. She received 
him courteously and bid him repeat what he had 
to reveal; but his story was so rambling and in- 
coherent that she could make little of it. The 
truth would seem to be that, having sufficiently 
warned the queen against the wild schemes of 
Bothwell, he was disposed to retract and damage 
his previous implication of old Chatelherault, by 
pretending it was made under some foul influence 
of witchcraft. 

In a week, the queen summoned her council, 
took her seat on the throne, and had the Earls of 
Arran and Bothwell confronted—one on each aide 
of the table; the former full of submission, the 
latter sullen and glowering, Arran got up and 





charged the young chief with the criminal pur- 
pose, in a steady, reasonable manner. Bothwell, 
his face inflamed, retorted with a peremptory de- 
nial, and challenged his accuser to single combat. 
Argyll and Lord James warned him to recollect 
where he stood, with the air of men resolved 
that the duel should not take place then and 
there ; and Arran, speaking in his turn, said he 
accepted the challenge, but would submit the 
entire matter to the queen. She pronounced her 
decision in a few days. Chatelherault, who had 
knelt to her, to implore her not to listen to his 
son’s charge against him, was ordered to surren- 
der the Castle of Dunbarton—which he did, after 
the English ambassador had advised him to do 
so; the Earl of Bothwell was sent prisoner to 
Edinburgh Castle, and the Earl of Arran was 
given into the mild custody of the governor of 
that fortress, as a demented man. Bothwell was 
shut up on the 4th of May, 1562. But in less 
than three months, he contrived to escape and 
pass into England and subsequently into France, 
whence he did not return for three years. When 
he was again admitted into the presence of Mary 
Stuart, he found her the wedded wife of Lord 
Darnley. Bothwell’s first attempt to get posses- 
sion of the queen’s person was a baffled one. 
The next was more fatally successful, and fol- 
lowed by a longer and more bitter exile. 

Before Mary had thus got rid of one fatal ad- 
herent, she had received into her court another, 
doomed to be identified in an equal degree with 
her evil fortunes. This was David Rizzio, the 
Piedmontese. At the close of the year 1561, the 
French ambassador, Paul de Foix, and the Mar- 
quis of Moretta, ambassador from Savoy, came 
to the court of Holyrood; and, in the train of 
the latter, came Rizzio di Pancalieri, private 
secretary of the Marquis, as he had recently beon 
of the Archbishop of Turin, David wrote French 
and Italian with facility and correctness, and was 
moreover a good musician and a good Catholic. 
All these accomplishments strongly recommended 
him te Mary, who, being in the constant need of 
corresponding with foreign potentates, greatly 
prized his letter-writing faculty, and persuaded 
the Marquis of Moretta to leave him in Scotland. 
Such is the statement lately made in a document 
published by Prince Labanoff. But it is not 
difficult to believe that Moretta brought this man 
for the very purpose of facilitating the Catholic 
correspondence of Mary Stuart, and that, in order 
to conceal his real character from the Scottish 
nobles, he was spoken of as a mere groom of the 
chamber, ranking with the servants of the 
palace. 
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All the historians have presented him in the 
light of a menial and mere musician; but he was 
certainly the confidant and amanuensis of his 
mistress in her most important correspondence, 
which no Scot in her distracted kingdom would 
or could have carried on. Signor David seems 
to have soon begun to discharge his various du- 
ties, and, at the solemn dirge which the queen 
ordered to be chanted in her chapel, for her dead 
husband, on the anniversary of his decease in 
December, the Piedmontese sung in the choir. 
Mary’s nobles regarded these things with dislike, 
and though she requested that those coming to 
court weuld appear in mourning, they refused, 
nor could she so much as persuade the Earl of 
Bothwell—who had not yet been arrested for the 
Arran conspiracy. 

In the beginning of 1562, Mary’s uncle, the 
Grand Prior, being on his way to France, passed 
through London and visited Elizabeth, desiring 
to bring about an amicable understanding be- 
tween the queens. He was cordially received, 
and reported favorably of Elizabeth’s disposition 
in the matter. In May, Mary sent her Secretary 
of State, Lethington, to London to arrange the 
preliminaries of an interview with her ‘ darrest 
suster and consignace.” The Queen of Scots 
certainly desired to be on good terms with Eliza- 
beth, and would naturally count on her own plead- 
ing of her right of blood, in a ¢éte a téte with that 
queen. But the latter was always sternly resolved 
to keep the Scottish sovereign at arm’s length— 
always fearing her influence among the English, 
especially the Catholics, and also somewhat jeal- 
ous of the personal celebrity of Mary. But on 
this occasion she gave Lethington to understand 
she would go to York to meet her kinswoman; 
and the latter gave joyous orders for the move- 
ment of her court and nobles to the south. In 
the midst of her preparations, Sir Henry Sydney 
came with a letter from Elizabeth, to say she 
could not ‘bide tryst;” and Mary read it with 
tears in her eyes. Elizabeth pleaded that the 
doings of the Council of Trent, under Pius IV., 
filled her, as a Protestant princess, with too 
much anxiety and distrust, to leave her free to 
enjoy the anticipated pleasure. The interview 
was put off till the next summer. But neither 
summer nor winter was ever destined to see those 
rival queens look on each other’s faces or clasp 
each other’s hands. 

The year 1562 was marked by a proceeding on 
the part of Mary, for which she is blamed by the 
majority of her biographers. This was the exe- 
cutions and forfeitures of the Huntley Gordons. 

The history of this affair, however is only one 
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more proof of the helplessness of the young 
queen in the midst of her nobles. Since her 
coming into Scotland she had been swayed by 
her half-brother, the Lord James Stuart, who 
scught in the confusions of the time, the meang 
of building up his own fortunes. He had just 
married the daughter of Keith, Earl Marischal, 
after having deserted his first wife, and had in- 
duced the queen to create him Earl of Mar. He 
now coveted the rich earldom of Murray, resting in 
legal abeyance and held irregularly by Huntley in 
whose family it had long been. He relied upon 
the interested favor of the poor queen, who felt 
herself bound to him for protecting her private 
chapel and saving the lives of her priests; and 
set before her the refractory conduct of Huntley, 
who had refused to vacate the disputed earldom. 
He pointed to the fact that two of the earl’s sons 
were married to the daughters of the Duke of 
Chatelherault, then under a cloud of royal displea- 
sure, and thus succeeded in exciting in her mind an 
angry feeling against the Gordons. The latter 
spoke of defending their patrimony with sword 
and buckler; and just at this crisis, Sir John 
Gordon, of Findlater, Huntley’s son, stabbed Lord 
Ochiltree (with whom he had a dispute about 
land) in the street of Edinburgh—an act de- 
nounced by Mar and others as heincus and law- 
defying. Sir John was arrested and confined in 
the Tolbooth; but he contrived to escape and 
took refuge in the midst of his clan. The queen 
was now persuaded to undertake a royal eyre to 
administer the law in the northern part of the 
country, and include the Gordon district in the 
circuit. On her progress she visited several 
castles of the nobility, and was met by the Earl 
and Countess of Huntley, who prayed her to visit 
Huntley Castle. But the Earl of Mar led her to 
believe the Gordons meditated some violence 
against her train; and, in some histories of the 
time it is asserted, with a show of truth, that 
Huntley was resolved to deliver her from her 
brother, Lethington and the rest, and thus make 
a coup detat after the wild fashion of the period. 
Mar, being wary, persuaded the queen to dis- 
trust the Gordons; and, refusing the invitation, 
she passed on to Tarnaway, the chief house of 
the Murray Earldom. Here she held a council, 
in which her brother, who had his patent ready, 
first sat as Earl of Murray. Thence Mary jour- 
neyed to Inverness, the castle of which, gar- 
risoned by a few of Lord Gordon’s people, re- 
fused to admit her. The country was raised by 
Murray’s order, and the place was surrendered. 
At this time the queen underwent much fatigue 
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‘n the midst of alarums, and expecting the am- 
bushes or onsets of the Gordons. She liked the 
exercise and excitement, and exhibited the bold 
spirit for which her uncle Balafré had once com- 
plimented her. Randolph, who accompanied 
this warlike eyre, says she ‘‘ repented nothing, 
but that she was not a man (the sentiment also of 
the gentle Desdemona!) to know what life it was 
to lie all night in the fields, or to walk upon the 
causeway With a jack and knapsack, a Glasgow 
buckler and a broadsword.” 

Huntley and his son were now summoned to 
appear before the queen’s council. But they 
fled to their fastnesses, knowing they had no 
merey to expect from Murray; and were, there- 
fore, put to the horn, The old earl sent his 
countess to make an explanation before the 
queen, but Murray refused to admit her; his 
offer to abide a trial before the peers of parlia- 
ment was also rejected. Then calling his clan 
together, he marched at the head of five hundred 
men toward Aberdeen, where the queen lay, 
guarded by the Earl of Murray with two’ thou- 
sand soldiers. Huntley was attacked by his 
tierce rival and defeated at the rivulet of Carra- 
chie, He and his sons, Sir John and Adam, 
were taken prisoners; but the old chief did not 
survive the day of battle. Buchanan says that, 
being a corpulent man, he was smothered in the 
press. But the Gordons always said, and per- 
haps truly, that he was strangled by Murray’s 
people, who knew what would please their com- 
mander, When Mary heard of the death of 
iluntley, and was piously requested by Mur- 
ray to convene a council to give public thanks 
for such a merey, she frowned ‘on the mes- 
senger, and for a time showed a dark counte- 
nance to those about her. She grieved to hear 
of the death of her mother’s old friend and cham- 
pion, and secretly lamented the stern coercion 
under which she was acting. The all-powerful 
Murray now ordered Sir John Gordon, a loyal 
subject, and, if tradition speak true, an admirer 
ot his beautiful queen, to be brought into Aber- 
een, bound like a felon, and tried for treason. 
lle was quickly found guilty, and beheaded on a 
scaffold in front of the house in which the queen 
lodged, Murray obliging Mary to go to the bal- 
cony and witness his punishment. Sir John, as 
he stood on the platform, saw her, and kneeling 
own, looked toward her with a gesture which 
Plainly besought her queenly mercy. But she 
was helpless. Sobbing bitterly, she saw the 
executioner strike an uneffectual blow, which 
covered his face with blood; she heard the 
groanings and cries of the populace, and then, 





with a shriek of horror, sank into a swoon. Six 
of the clan Gordon were hanged on that day; 
and Murray was preparing to send young Adam 
Gordon also to the scaffold, in his seventeenth 
year, when the queen, with a wild effort at 
independence, absolutely forbid it; and the 
youth was preserved to see better days and the 
restored honors of his house. The new Earl of 
Murray was now enabled to enjoy the broad 
lands for which he had enacted such atrocities, 
and the Chancellorship of Scotland, held by 
Huntley, was at his instance given to James 
Douglas, Earl of Morton, subsequently, like 
Murray himself, one of the bitterest and bloodiest 
of Mary’s enemies. 

Heavily and sorrowfully did Mary turn, away 
from Aberdeen. With the loud coronach of the 
Gordons in her ears, and the omens of Sir John’s 
fate attending her steps and overshacvwing her 
thoughts, she entered Montrose, where suddenly 
her old poet-admirer, Chastelar, stood before her. 
Did she foresee that he too, in a short space, 
should lay his bloody head on the block, and 
with his last word and look, reproach her too 
fatal, too fascinating beauty? She apparently 
did not; for she gave him a cordial welcome, and 
listened with interest to his intelligence from 
France, At his first audience, he presented to 
her a letter which set a great many heads specu- 
lating as to its contents, seeing that it was long, 
and that the perusal of it seemed to give her 
satisfaction. They said it was a letter of love 
and compliment from the Mareschal Damvyille. 
It is not probable, however, that Chastelar came 
so far on such a light errand; and it is very 
likely that as much religion and politics as love 
was contained in that missive. At all events, 
this distinguished messenger was admitted to 
society of the queen, and soon enjoyed her con- 
fidence. He had brought with him ‘a book of 
his own making, written in metre,” and pre- 
sented it to her; and as she also had the tastes 
and pretensions of a poet, derived from James 
I. of Scotland, and that simple old René of Pro- 
vence, who consoled himself for the loss of 
Naples in the composition of a poem, she allowed 
herself, in her frank sympathy with a lyric fol- 
lower of the Muses, to forget in some degree the 
distance between them—just as she had previ- 
ously waived her dignity in wishing for the ex- 
perience and steel-jack of a man-at-arms. She 
would cheerfully respond to the poet’s conceits, 
devices, and stanzas, by others of her own, and, 
giving way to the natural vivacity of her dispo- 
sition, would allow him to accompany her on 
the lute when she sang in the circle of her 
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friends, and sometimes accept him as partner in 
the dance. This, seems to have made the pas- 
sionate young Frenchman presumptuous—ac- 
cording to the accounts that have reached us 
respecting him—and yet another tragedy was 
soon destined to mark the course of Mary’s event- 
ful career. 

Meanwhile, the Council of Trent was in ses- 
sion, and France, as well as England and Scot- 
land, was agitated by the religious dissensions 
of the time. Queen Elizabeth was alarmed by 
the menaces of the Popish princes, and turned a 
hostile aspect on the Guises, then all-powerful 
in France under Charles IX. In the beginning 
of 1563, Mary sent her secretary, Lethington, to 
London for the purpose of bringing about a re- 
conciliation between her kindred and that queen. 
She also gave him orders to watch the proceed- 
ings of the English parliament respecting the 
succession of the crown. He was to appear be- 
fore the houses, if need were, and publicly pro- 
test against any act which should set aside her 
claim. Mary’s persistence in this pretension 
forms a remarkable feature in her character, 
and should be remembered as the chief cause of 
the hostility which was so fatal to her. Nothing 
ever stirred the anger of Elizabeth so much as 
the idea that Mary should have her eye so perti- 
naciously fixed upon the seat she sat in. At 
this time the Queen of Scots wrote letters secretly 
to the Pope, the Council of Trent and the Guises, 
declaring her obedience to the church,,and her 
resolution to die rather than surrender any of 
her religious principles. She apologises for not 
having sent any of her prelates to the Council, 
but says she will strive to make them obey its 
decrees. The truth was, Mary wished to tem- 
porise—not desiring to do anything which may 
injure her pretensions in the minds of the Eng- 
lish people, or raise a storm against her in Scot- 
land. But circumstances made her caution of 
little avail, and in her own kingdom in. particu- 
lar, she was exposed to the fierce discontents of 
the reformers. 

After her return from her progress, we find 
John Knox once more in flouting contact with 
the queen—scoffing at her ‘flinging and danc- 
ing” in the most sardonic manner, and turning 
the amusement of the court into vexation and 
tears. He got into the pulpit and inveighed 
against those unseemly proceedings, as a show 
of rejoicing over the success of the Guises and 
the grief of the French Protestants—quoting the 
story of Herodias, who danced off the Baptist’s 
head. This was reported to the queen, who 
being displeased, sent for the preacher, and 





in presence of Murray, Morton, Lethington and 
her ladies, asked him what he meant by insult- 
ing her from the pulpit. John, seeing so many 
of his friends present, was confident in his reply. 
He went over what he had said in the church, 
and Mary, listening calmly, did not seem to take 
the matter as affecting herself in any way, and 
said she was displeased with those who gave a 
different version. Knox, however, wishing to 
qualify his disclamation, went on to say that he 
did not absolutely damn the custom of dancing, 
unless people danced as the Philistines did, when 
God’s people were overcome. In the latter case, 
they would certainly have their fitting reward— 
drink in the bottomless pit! ‘* That,” added the 
theologian, ‘‘is nearly what I said.” 

‘‘Itis certainly bitter language enough, Master 
Knox,”’ returned Mary, smiling coldly, ‘ye have 
said your say, and may now retire. And yet, 
stay,’’ added she, looking up from the piece of 
embroidery that had occupied her fingers during 
the interview—‘‘ we are not minded to blame 
ye for opposing our kinsmen of the House of 
Lorraine—they and you having different religions 
and different ideas; but we wish rather ye should 
address yourself to us, and when ye see anything 
ye mislike, come and tell us and ye shall be 
heard.” 

Knox, turning round, replied that he was 
bound to consider her uncles the enemies of 
Jesus Christ; that if she would appoint a day, he 
would come to explain his doctrines; but that 
he could not afford to come and spend his time 
hanging about the ante-chamber. Indeed,” 
added he, ‘‘I am not sure people are not at this 
moment blaming me for quitting my book and 
waiting upon the court.” 

To this declaration the queen merely replied: 
‘Ye cannot be always at your book!” giving 
him his dismissal with a half contemptuous 
movement of her hand. Mary’s services of the 
mass were as harshly treated as her balls. One 
of her chaplains got a grievous cuff in the dark 
at Holyrood; and her minstrels and singers— 
Scotch and French—were so terrified, that they 
refused to chant on Christmas Day. A scarcity 
of food, which then began to be felt in Scotland, 
was solemnly attributed, by Knox, to the wrath 
of Heaven against the feasting and banqueting 
of the court. God, he said, had struck the earth 
wherever that wicked woman had gone, and 
cursed the fruits thereof. 

Such was the terrible theology of the Scottish 
reformers ; and such was the unhappy condition 
of the young queen. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Chastelar’s Love and Madness—He intrudes into the 
Queen’s Chamber—Is Seized, Tried, and Executed— 
Knox opposes the Queen’s Proposed Marriage—An- 
gry Dialogues—Mary’s mode of Life—Queen Eliza- 
beth’s Jealous Coquetry—She interferes in the Mar- 
riage Question. 

Ich habe genossen das irdische gluck ; 
Ich habe gelebt und geleibet. 


I’ve known the good that earth can show; 
I’ve lived and loved—and die.—THEKLA. 


Oh, who will bake my bridal bread, 
And brew my bridal ale?—OLp Batiap, 

As the history of Mary Stuart progresses, 
marked with the destruction of those who stood 
near her and surrendered their hearts to her, we 
are compelled to think of that prediction of Nos- 
tradamus, made in the court of France during 
her girlhood. She had the fatal gift of beauty, 
which the poet ascribes to Italy. After the bleod 
of Sir John Gordon, came the blood of Chastelar. 
A few months after the time of the Aberdeen 
tragedy, this impetuous poet met his doom. He 
was of a noble family, nephew of the Chevalier 
Bayard, and, as we have said, a favorite at the 
Scottish court. The queen was accustomed to 
take pleasure in his conversation, for he spoke 
and wrote admirably in the elegant language 
she loved so well; and her condescension and 
her beauty had at last the effect of setting him 
beside himself. One night, at Holyrood, the 
attendants of the queen were setting her bed in 
order for her repose, when they were startled by 
the apparition of the bard behind the hangings. 
They afterward reported that he was armed with 
asword. On being discovered, he retired hastily 
and in confusion. The fright of the ladies was 
very great, and after a consultation, they agreed 
to say nothing about the matter till next day. 
When Mary heard of it she sent the discarded 
youth a message, ordering him to quit Edin- 
burgh. She had probably become aware of his 
wild attachment, and feared he was about to 
become as mad as Lord Arran. A day or two, 
subsequently, being on her way to St. Andrew’s, 
she rested at Burntisland, and at night, retired 
to her chamber, with her women. But she had 
scarcely entered, when she was surprised and 
offended to see the irrepressible Frenchman 
issue from behind the arras, and endeavor, in an 
incoherent way, to make an explanation and ask 
forgiveness. The alarm of the queen and her 
women brought others to the spot, and Mary, 
in ® paroxysm of anger, bid them strike him 
with their daggers. But Murray rescued him, 
saying it would not be for her honor to slay him 
Without investigation. He was brought to a 





public trial at St. Andrew’s, examined by the 
judges, and found guilty of twice intruding into 
the queen’s chamber. For this the penalty was 
death, and they condemned him to die. Much 
intercession was made to procure his pardon 
from the queen; and gladly would she have let 
him go. But she was no more free to show 
merev in this case, than in that of Sir John 
Gordon. A whisper had gone abroad that she 
must have encouraged him, and a pardon would 
have justified suspicion. It is stated that young 
Erskine, a cousin of Mary’s attendant, Captain 
Erskine, tried to win over the jailer who had 
Chastelar in keeping. But the keeper was Mur- 
ray’s man, and he held his prisoner fast. Ina 
few days—ten days subsequently to the offence— 
the unhappy poet was brought out of his cell to 
be beheaded. He kept up his courage to the 
last—as gallantly as the bold Estrampes, lately 
executed in the Island of Cuba—walking from 
his prison to the scaffold in the midst of Murray’s 
guards, and reciting part of Ronsard’s Ode to 
Death, as something suitable to his condition. 
Perhaps he was buoyed up, to the last, by some 
hope ofa pardon. But if his ear continued open 
for the word of mercy, he was disappointed, for 
it never came; and the head of the gay, high- 
spirited bard and lover rolled on the scaffold. In 
this affair, the enemies of Mary have tried to 
implicate her in something wrong. Knox im- 
proved the occasion, with a stern joy. He said 
Chastelar got the reward of his dancing, and 
also asserted the queen had been too familiar 
with him, and allowed him to kiss her. But no 
one else has stated such a thing. Randolph, 
the English spy, who would have given his best 
horse for such a little fact, does not mention any 
matter of the kind. It was not brought out on 
Chastelor’s examination. Knox was certainly 
too severe. He should have had more considera- 
tion in respect of the tender passion, seeing that 
he himself, a gnarled specimen of humanity, at 
the dry age of fifty-eight, was on the point of 
wedding the daughter of Lord Ochiltree, a sonsie, 
budding lass of nineteen years. The kiss is 
‘‘not proven.” In the midst of her women and 
servants, we may be sure the queen, even if she 
desired it, could have no opportunity for such an 
indulgence. But the death of the poor poet was 
a tragic piece of business, and proves the savage 
spirit of the time. Chastelar probably suffered 
for something more than his passion. He was 
suspected of being a Catholic emissary. Murray 
well knew that Mary was disposed to hold secret 
intercourse with people coming from the conti- 
nent. The year before, she had received the 
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Pope’s legate in her cabinet; and Randolph and 
Murray, going there unexpectedly, the matter 
was discovered. But Murray at that time ex- 
erted himself to protect the envoy and the queen, 
and acted so astutely that she agreed te give him 
the Earldom of Murray, and quell the Gordons, 
On the mere grounds of insult offered to the queen 
in her chamber, the punishment of Chastelar was 
certainly disproportioned to the offence. 

The trouble of Mary’s mind, in the midst of 
such events, was increased by the death of her 
two powerful uncles—the Duke of Gujse and 
the Grand Prior, the former of whom had been 
assassinated by Poltrot. She went to her cham- 
ber and wept to think she had now so few true 
friends left in the world. Knox and the reform- 
ers, at the same time, kept up an outery against 
the Catholics, and tried to hinder the performance 
of their ceremonies, in the Easter of 1563. The 
queen had an interview with Knox, and tried, 
by seyeral arguments and the present of a rare 
watch, to mollify him. In the May of this year, 
Mary presided at the opening of the Scottish 
parliament in the Tolbooth. The ceremony was 
conducted with a great deal of pomp, and as she 
threw off her mourning-dress for the first time, 
and for that day, the bloom of her youthful 
beauty, heightened by the lavish adornments of 
dress, excited the general admiration—save in 
the mind of one man. John Knox looked upon 
this splendid show of authority with disgust. 
The hall was crowded with elegantly dressed 
women, who had come to do honor to their 
queen’s pageant; and such was the blaze of 
feminine ornament and loveliness, that the stern 
old man could not contain himself. 

‘*Such stinking pride of women,” he says, ‘‘as 
was seen at that parliament, was never before 
seen in Scotland.” 

He records the “ targatting-(fringing) of their 
tails,” as a thing which should provoke the ven- 
geance of God. He aiso says that bills were at 
that time proposed in parliament for the refor- 
mation of dress and other enormities of the kind; 
but, deplorable to tell, ‘‘all was scripped at;” 
even Murray himself exhibited an indifference in 
the matter, highly reprehensible. 

This parliamentary occasion, as has been said, 
was a very grand one. Mary, who usually used 
the French language, now made an effort to 
speak in the Scottish mode, and this created a 
great enthusiasm in her favor. But Knox scoffed 
at her speech, called it a painted oration, and 
ridiculed those who, on listening to it, cried out 
Vox Diane!—the voice of Diana! The flat- 
teries of that day were mingled with much bit- 








terness. The queen was obliged to give her con- 
sent to a penal law against the Catholic priests, 
When she pleaded for the liberty of the Arch- 
bishop of St. Andrew’s and others of the old 
clergy, Murray and the rest withstood her; and 
she wept bitterly, as Randolph tells us, to find 
her authority of so little avail. Since her coming 
to Scotland, her tears were accustomed to flow 
frequently and freely. At this meeting of her 
parliament, she protested in a decisive manner 
against the fatal Treaty of Edinburgh. 

The question of her marriage had now been 
agitated for some time, giving rise to a number 
of rumors and intrigues. Philip II. of Spain, 
desired to wed her to his son, Don Carlos; the 
Queen Mother recommended the Archduke 
Charles, son of the Emperor of Germany. Eliza- 
beth, on her side, looked on these things with 
dislike, fearing that the league of any of the 
continental crowns with that of Scotland, may 
cause the Catholic cause to triumph in the latter 
kingdom, and perhaps in England. Her minis- 
ters kept up an active correspondence with her 
northern pensioners. Secretary Cecil fired the 
spirit of John Knox—which, however, stood in 
no need of firing; and the latter, always an 
English stipendiary, lifted up a voice equal to 
‘*the noise of six hundred blustering trumpets.” 
He found the queen’s marriage condemned in the 
Old Testament, and loudly let all Scotland know 
that God’s vengeance would fall on the country, 
if they allowed the sovereign te wed a Papist. 
This made a great noise, and the poor young 
queen grew angry. She sent for the pious fire- 
brand, and received him in her own cabinet, 
along with Erskine of Dun, a mild Protestant of 
the Melancthon order. 

As her enemy entered, she began—Knox him- 
self tells us—by exclaiming that never princess 
was so used as she was. She had offered him 
presence and audience, she said, whenever he 
would, and yet she could never get quit of him. 
“And at these words,”—he goes on, with the 
grim hard pleasantry of his kind,—‘“ scarcely 
could Marnock, her secret chalmer-boy, get nap- 
kins to hold her eyes dry for the tears; and the 
owling, besides womanly weeping, stayed her 
speech.” Never, certainly, in any royal biogra- 
phy, do we find anything more extraordinary than 
these interviews between John Knox and Mary 
Stuart;—the descendant of Norman William 
and Charlemagne overborne in her own palace, 
and as it were, on her throne, by the son of a 
Scottish peasant, and willing to move him by her 
tears! With the pride of a Hildebrand, Knox 
now glanced round at the consternation he had 
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occasioned, and said :—** May it please ye, ma- 
dam, to believe if ye could once be delivered from 
the bondage of that error in the which ye live, 
ye would cease to be offended by my speech. 
For, save in the pulpit, there be not many who 
find offence in me; but in that place, I must 
obey the Almighty, and speak plainly and with- 
out fear of man.” 

‘«‘ But what have ye to do with my marriage ?” 
cried Mary, interrupting him, and flashing on 
him a displeased look, through her tears. The 
question was a direct one—calculated by its 
simplicity, to check the logician for a time; and 
so Knox wandered a little in his reply. 

‘What have ye to do with my marriage, 
man?” again asked the queen, steadily and 
coldly. ‘*What are ye in the commonwealth, 
that ye speak in this manner ?” 

«A subject of it, madam,” returned the old 
man, now speaking with decision, ‘* and although 
I am neither earl nor baron in it, yet God has 
made me no unprofitable member of the same. 
Whenever the nobility of this realm shall consent 
you shall be subject to an unfaithful husband, 
they do as much as in them lies to renounce 
Christ, and perhaps, in the end, do small comfort 
to yourself.” 

At these words, says Knox, the owling and 
weeping were renewed, and Erskine interposed to 
speak gently to the queen, and entreat her to be 
calm—Knox all the while standing severely by. 
When he saw her grow more composed, he ad- 
dressed her, in a condescending way, to say he 
did not desire to see the weeping of any of God’s 
creatures; that he had boys to bring up, and 
whenever he beat them, he took no pleasure in 
their tears; with more in the same pathetic and 
fatherly style. Mary, however, did not seem 
touched by it. She made no reply, but signified 
that he should leave her presence—go out of the 
room; which he did—Erskine remaining to soothe 
her, and Lord John of Coldingham, (who had 
threatened to stab some of those insolent preach- 
ers,) going in to see what was the matter. When 
the dour old carle had come out into the ante- 
chamber where many of the nobles and gentle- 
men were standing, he found, as he himself tells 
us, that they looked at him, as if they had never 
seen him before. They knew from the raised 
Voices, that he had been saying something 
Savage. So that, when he saw no one cared to 
talk to him, he tarned short on his old enemies, 
the ladies, who were sitting round the room in 
their gay dresses, and began to worry them. 

“Oh, fair ladies, how pleasant were this life 
of yours, if it should forever abide, and that we 
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might pass into heaven with all this gay gear. 
But fic upon that knave, Death, who will come, 
whether we will or no, and when he has laid in 
his arrest, the foul worms will be busy with this 
flesh, and the silly soul, I fear, will be so feeble 
that it can neither carry with it gold, garnishing, 
targatting, pearl nor precious stones.” 

The fright and displeasure of the ladies at this 
address, may well be imagined, and also the 
good-will with which some of the younger gen- 
tlemen present would see the moralist whipped 
out of the palace—if any one would but under- 
take the task. 

At this time, Lethington, who had been in 
France on the queen’s business, returned, bring- 
ing with him some pictures, furniture and dresses 
which Mary had ordered. The latter were ex- 
tremely rich and beautiful; and as she still wore 
mourning for Francis, it was naturally con- 
cluded those gay garments were procured for 
her approaching wedding. As Lethingtop came 
through London, he heard that the Earl of Both- 
well was in Elizabeth’s custody, having, in his 
escape from Scotland, been wrecked on the 
Northumbrian coast, and put into an English 
prison. The secretary interceded for him, and 
Mary wrote to Elizabeth requesting a safe-con- 
duct for him to France. He was accordingly 
liberated and sent across the narrow seas. The 
Queen of Scotland, who had refused every suit 
made on his behalf, and disregarded letters which 
he himself had written, took possession of the 
Castle of Hermitage and placed it in the custody 
of other hands. 

The records of that time, which have come 
down to us, show that Mary was fond of quitting 
the low-seated and unhealthy Palace of Holyrood, 
and renovating her health and spirits by her ex- 
ercise on horseback, whether in royal progresses, 
huntings or eyres. It is interesting to consider 
the private circumstances and habits of the 
Queen of Scots. She loved equestrian exercise 
and dancing. If this last, as John Knox would 


‘assert, was sinful, Elizabeth was equally culpa- 


ble, for she practiced her pavanes, brawls and 
galliards, to the grave. Like Elizabeth, Mary 
was fond of study also. She read Livy and 
Tacitus, with George Balquhanan, (whom she 
had gifted with the Abbey of Crossraguel,) 
marked whatever in these writers suited her 
tastes or circumstances, and loved to exercise 
her mind with what were called ‘ devices,” such 
as the French writers of the time considered the 
first exercises of the human wit. The making 
of modern seals with mottos will give some idea 
of this amusement. Mary had a library, in which 
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the poets had a conspicuous place, ‘‘twa gloib- 
bis, the ane of the Heaven, the other -.of the 
Earth,” charts, maps and pictures for her walls. 
She introduced the plaiting of straw bonnets from 
France, had two elymosinars to distribute her 
alms and establish an advocate for the poor, 
whose business it was to defend them in the 
court of session. In her court she kept her four 
Maries—Beton, Seton, Livingstone and Fleming, 
with other ladies, demoiselles and maidens, For 
these she had provided fitting garments, horses 
and housings; and they were in the habit of ac- 
companying her in all her journeys. The queen’s 
ordinary wearing gowns were made, some of 
chamlate, some of damask, and some of Florence 
serge, bordered with black velvet. Her riding 
cloaks and skirts were of black serge of Florence, 
stiffened in the neck and other parts with buck- 
ram, and mounted with passaments (lace) and 
ribbons.”” Household books speak of her board- 
cloths, tapestry, Turkey carpets, (a novelty in a 
country where rushes were still strewn upon the 
floors of noble houses,) vessels of glass, chairs, 
stools covered with velvet, basquines, doublets 
and skirts. The basquines were jackets or 
corsets. The use of the corset had been brought 
into France from Italy, by Catharine de Mede- 
cis, and had become the fashion. But neither 
Diana of Poictiers nor Mary Stuart, it is said, 
wore them. These corsets were of steel, and 
very cumbrous to those who made use of them. 
Mary would be disposed to rely upon her natural 
symmetry, though it is not to be doubted that 
she wore a jacket of softer materials—showing 
the fashionable long waist of that time, so like 
that of our own day. She loved the game of 
chess, in spite of its traditions; but better loved 
hunting, archery, shooting at the butts and 
hawking. She was also fond of horticulture. 
She had gardens attached to all her palaces, in 
which she cultivated rare flowers from France; 
and she considered it one of her duties to plant 
a tree, wherever she had a fair opportunity. 
She had a hereditary love of music, and played 
the virginals—like Elizabeth—very well for a 
queen. She entertained half a dozen players on 
the fiddle, other players on the lute, virginals 
and bagpipes, and singers and organists, both 
for social and sacred music. She also maintained 
a portrait painter, Jean de Court, paying him 
about one thousand dollars a year. Her royal 
establishment was, in a great measure, supported 
by her jointure, as Queen Dowager of France, 
and her expenses were very strictly regulated. 
A Frenchman, M. Pinguillon, was the head of 
her household, and his book, still preserved, 











shows how it was managed. Every person, from 
Madame de Briante,.the French governess, who 
had come with Mary to Scotland, down to the 
queen’s fool, Jacqueline, had a fixed allowance 
of bread, meat, wine, candle-light, coals and 


other articles. Mary’s own table was supplied 
and served on the same principle of care and 
economy. 

Toward the close of 1563, the Queen of Scots 
found herself sorely persecuted by the despotic 
John Knox, and was very sad and heavy-hearted 
in consequence. On one occasion, when mags 
was celebrated in Holyrood for the queen’s ser- 
yants, two reformers interfered, made a riot, and 
were imprisoned. Knox immediately blew his 
trumpet to all Scotland. Murray wished him to 
behave more gently, but he refused; and was 
brought before the council, at which the queen 
herself presided. He describes the whole cere- 
mony of his examination, and laughs like a 
savage democrat, at the royal etiquette of the 
scene. He scoffs at the large chair of state, at 
each arm of which was an open tower, Secretary 
Lethington in one, and Maxwell in the other, and 
says, that when the queen saw him come in, she 
‘‘gave ane gawf laughter,” and her sycophants 
laughed too; which is not very likely. He was 
then accused of trying to raise an insurrection 
of the people, and was handed his letter, ad- 
vising it. He did not deny it; but being asked 
if he did not repent such an act, he began to 
skirmish, and say there was nothing illegal in it. 
The queen declared no prince was ever s0 in- 
sulted, and the scene was exciting. One of the 
council was obliged to tell Knox he was not in 
the pulpit then. The latter said he was bound 
to speak the truth, and he slyly added, that 
honest and gentle natures were liable to be in- 
fluenced by wicked advisers. The shrewd old 
man must have softened the queen somewhat, 
for she said— 

‘‘Ye speak fair enough before my lords; but 
the last time I spake with ye, ye caused me weep 
many salt tears.” 

Knox instantly entered into an explanation 
of that; and, being warmed by the discussion, 
talked intrepidly against all round. During the 
debate, uhe court-yard and stair-cases of Holy- 
rood were filled by a great crowd, all anxious to 
know what should become of Knox; and the 
end was, that his Protestant friends let him go. 

“That night,” says the stern old narrator, 
‘there was neither dancing nor fiddling at court, 
for madam was disappointed of, her purpose, 
which was, to have had John Knox in her will, 
by a vote of her nobility.” 
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No doubt, if anybody were expected to dance 
on that occasion, it should be Knox himself, as 
having most cause. As for the poor queen, she 
went to bed, unwell, and pondered the past and 
future of her royal condition. 

She was now anxious on the subject of her 
marriage—anxious, not uncertain. She was 
greatly solicited, on behalf of Don Carlos of 
Spain, and she seemed in her letters to the 
Duchess of Areschot and Cardinal Grandville, to 
lean to that side. But her mind was made up, 
she had fixed her choice. Queen Elizabeth had 
expressed a wish she should marry an English- 
man; and an Englishman was Mary resolved 
to wed. The Queen of England had given her to 
understand that her choice of a British subject 
would lead to a favorable consideration of the 
succession on which Mary had set her heart, and 
the latter was secretly determined to act on an 
equivocation, and try to draw from it what ad- 
vantage she may. Elizabeth meant one English- 
man—and Mary meant another. The queens, 
on this occasion, carried on a curious intercourse 
of duplicity. There is no evidence that Eliza- 
beth desired Mary’s marriage with any one. At 
first, she delayed to name the Englishman she 
meant, and beat about the bush by her ambassa- 
dor, desiring to know how Mary was inclined, 
that way. At length, Randolph gave the Queen 
of Scots to know that Lord Robert Dudley was 
the man proposed by Elizabeth. Mary took the 
matter with the calmness of one whose mind was 
made up, and said she hardly thought her kins- 
woman could be sincere in wishing she should 
lower her dignity by marrying a mere English 
baron. She also made an affectation of disbe- 
lieving Elizabeth could ever give up the man to 
whom she herself was attached, by all accounts. 
It was an amazing labor of insincerity and dou- 
ble-dealing, on both sides; and, to carry on 
the farce, the queens sent their respective com- 
missioners to Berwick, in order to discuss and 
agree upon this affair of the Scottish marriage. 
The men met at a table, in that frontier town ; 
and it is likely, though history is silent as to the 
fact, that their greatest difficulty was to preserve 
the gravity of their faces in talking of the de- 
sires, orders and tendencies of the two rival 
queens, in such a delicate piece of business. 

Mary, as we have said, had chosen the Eng- 
lishman, and let all the foreign suiters go. This 
Englishman was Henry Stuart, Lord Darnley, a 
descendant of Henry VII., and Elizabeth’s cousin, 
. Well as her own. He was born at Temple 
Newsome, in Yorkshire, in December, 1545, about 
three years after the birth of Mary Stuart, in the 





Palace of Linlithgow. His father and mother, 
the Earl and Countess of Lennox, being exiled 
from Scotland, had received an estate in Eng- 
land from the crown, and were ever carrying on 
intrigues in these two kingdoms, and also in 
France, respecting their claims and pretensions. 
Lady Margaret was a shrewd plotter. On the 
death of her father, the Earl of Angus, she boldly 
claimed his Scottish earldom, and signed her 
name ‘ Lenvenax and Anguse”—to the indigna- 
tion of those Douglases in Scotland, who had 
challenged the title and estates, and who killed 
her son in the end, as we shall see. 

Young Darnley, as he grew up, received a 
good deal of book learning from his tutor, and 
was made something of a spoiled child by his 
mother, who never failed to impress him with a 
sense of the royal chances that lay on two sides 
of him. His tutor, named Elder, was often sent 
by the Lady Margaret to convey messages from 
Temple Newsome and Settrington to the French 
court, where, on one occasion, he showed the 
little Queen of Scots, then twelve years old, a 
specimen of her cousin Henry’s penmanship. 
The Lennoxes, at that time, looked forward with 
hope to the reign of Mary, expecting by her 
means to have their Scottish estates and titles 
restored. The Earl and Countess were Catholics, 
and young Darnley was educated in the old reli- 
gion. Elizabeth, having discovered that Lady 
Margaret communicated with the French court, 
maintained spies at Settrington who regularly 
let her know everything that was said and done. 
One of these spies, Forbes, expressly states that 
Darnley delivered letters from his mother to 
Mary Stuart, at Orleans, during the time of her 
widowhood. When Mary returned to Scotland, 
the Lennoxes sent to congratulate her, and so 
showed their feelings in her favor, that Elizabeth 
had them all brought from Settrington to Lon- 
don and put into confinement—the Earl in the 
tower and the Countess at Sheen. Lord Darnley 
contrived to conceal himself; but, after a while, 
Elizabeth received him at court, and treated him 
with distinction. 

On the day she made Lord Dudley Ear! of Lei- 
cester, Darnley bore the sword of state before 
her in the procession; and in the evening, the 
queen presiding over her festivities, said to Mel 
ville, the Scottish Ambassador : 

‘¢ How like ye our new-made Earl, Mr. Am- 
bassador ?” 

‘‘ May it please your Majesty,” said Melville, 
‘the shows like the worthy subject he is, and I 
do esteem him happy in serving such a prin- 
cess.” 
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** And yet,” returned the queen, ‘‘ ye like bet- 
ter of yon long lad,” pointing to the tall young 
Darnley, and alluding to the reports, then com- 
mon, of a probable union between Mary and her 
cousin. 

The ambassador answered that no woman of 
spirit would make her choice of such a man, that 
was liker a woman than a man; for he was 
fresh-colored, beardless and lady-faced. Melville 
had no wish, as he himself confesses, that Eliza- 
beth should think he approved of Darnley, or had 
any dealing that way; though he had, at the 
moment, a secret charge to Lady Lennox, desiring 
she may obtain leave for her son to go to Scot- 
land. Elizabeth knew that such a negotiation 
was going on. She had given the Earl of Len- 
nox permission to go to Scotland and try to get 
back his estates; and, at the same time—the 
summer of 1564—she still continued to agitate 
the marriage of Mary with the Earl of Leicester. 
In all this, she played a doubtful, double-faced 
part. She could see how the going back of the 
Lennoxes to Scotland should bring Mary and 
Darnley together, and set Leicester aside. It is 
probable she was never sincere in wishing for 
her cousin’s marriage with any one. It is pro- 
bable she may have thought a marriage with 
Darnley would be better than a marriage with 
Don Carlos. At all events we may be certain 
she expected that any marriage made by Mary 
should turn out an unfortunate one, in the midst of 
the wild chances of the time. And she did not 
calculate in vain on such chances. The return 
of the banished Lennoxes troubled the Earl of 
Morton and other nobles, who had received lands 
which the new comer would claim, and gave 
promise of a Catholic restoration, that filled all 
the reformers with apprehension, and brought 
out John Knox with his loudest trumpet. And 
thus was laid the train of those rebellions and 
tragedies which destroyed the earthly happiness 
of Mary Stuart. 

In the beginning of the year 1564, Mary, in 
view of the marriage she had resolved on, labored 
to conciliate her nobles, and gave some grand 
banquets for the purpose. She looked forward 
to some favorable change in her condition, with 
a husband, who, supported by Lennox and the 
Catholic nobility, would enable her to dispense 
with the ministry of Murray, whom she had 
always regarded as a selfish and double-minded 
man—as we see from documents in the Labanoff 
collection. This nobleman, in view of the com- 
ing changes, and the queen’s discontent with the 
restrictions imposed on the practice of the Catho- 
lic worship, asked leave to retire to his estates, 





and, in fact, did so retire, for some weeks, leay- 
ing the business of state in confusion and the 
minds of men in a ferment. Mary declared she 
was weary of the dreadful task of governing, and 
talked of going away to France and leaving the 
kingdom to the Earl of Murray. Still she tried 
to conciliate all parties by means of a royal hos- 
pitality at Holyrood, while the most agitating 
rumors continued to be spread abroad. At one 
time it was said the queen was going away to 
France; at another, that a French squadron was 
coming over to put down those who opposed 
her. 

Meanwhile, Mary affected to maintain the 
most amicable feeling toward Elizabeth, and at 
her banquets would drink that queen’s health in 
an open and cordial manner. She devised and 
composed a musical entertainment, in which 
occurred a Latin ode, written by herself and sung 
by her attendants, to the effect that, though Age 
and Time could overthrow Lelius and Scipio, 
they could never break the chain of amity which 
bound together the queens of England and Sceot- 
land. Mary certainly wished it may be so, that 
her succession may thereby be secured. But her 
secret thought was one of distrust and dis- 
like of the English queen, and with justice, under 
all the circumstances. 

After an exile of twenty years, the Earl of 
Lennox, in September, 1564, arrived in Scotland, 
and was cordially and honorably received by 
Queen Mary, who ordered that his outlawry 
should be reversed by proclamation. Chatelhe- 
rault and the other nobles regarded these changes 
with discomfort, fearing the Lennox interest 
would now become all-powerful in Scotland. 
Mary triéd to reconcile the Earl of Lennox and 
the old chief of the Hamiltons; but though they 
were induced to clasp hands and drink to one 
another, there was no sincerity in their show of 
amity. Chatelherault soon broke out, and re- 
fused to attend the queen when she went to open 
parliament for the purpose of having the restora- 
tion of Lennox legalized. Mary remained in the 
hall while Lethington spoke in favor of the act, 
and the peers voted for it—showing that she 
thought it necessary, by this means, to secure 
the success of the measure. 

Meantime, the mind of Elizabeth was as agi 
tated as if it was she herself who was about to 
be married, and she would talk feverishly with 
Pelville, the Scottish ambassador, on the subject 
of Mary and her affairs. One day, on going 
the palace, he found her walking in the garden. 
with an angry spot upon her brow. When she 





saw him, ehe broke out about a spiteful letter 
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which she said she had just got from the Queen 
of Scots, and to which she swore she would reply 
by one as spiteful. She showed him Mary’s let- 
ter, but he declared he could not see any offence 
in it, and suggested that her majesty might not 
have understood some of the fine points and 
idioms of the French. This humiliated Eliza- 
beth somewhat, and also half-convinced her; so 
that, tearing both the missive and her own reply 
to it, she said she would dismiss the matter from 
her mind. With all this gusty jealousy, she af- 
fected a strong interest in her cousin, and was in 
the habit of carrying Mary’s portrait in her bo- 
som. She would also kiss it, to make a show of 
friendship for the original. A day or two subse- 
quently, she took it out and asked Melville if it 
was a true likeness. She also asked the color of 
Mary’s hair, and thus went on: 

‘* Which think you the fairer of complexion— 
ourself or our good sister ?”’ 

‘‘Madam,” replied the politician, somewhat 
puzzled, seeing that his diplomacy had not pro- 
vided him with any aid in such a case; “I think 
the fairness of both is not by any means their 
worst fault.”’ 

‘¢Come, Mr. Ambassador,” retorted the queen, 
smiling; ‘‘speak sad brow, and true man; try 
again |” 

‘‘Madam,” said Melville, venturing on a little 
Scotch humor, ‘‘ your majesty is the fairest queen 
in England and ours the fairest in Scotland!” 
As he spoke he bent his head very low—partly 
in deference and partly to hide the smile that 
played about his mouth. 

Elizabeth now laughed aloud, but still per- 
sisted, saying he should not get off in that way ; 
whereupon the sorely pressed envoy thus mended 
his judgment: 

‘The queens of England and Scotland, madam, 
are the fairest ladies in their courts. The Queen 
of England is certainly—indeed without any 
manner of doubt—what I may call, and do call, 
the whiter of the two. And, on the other hand, 
our queen is very lusome (lovesome) !” 

‘*Now man,” said the British queen, who did 
not seem to find anything excessively complimen- 
tary in the ambassador’s whiteness, “‘can you 
recollect which is of the higher stature ?” 

‘T think, madam,” returned Melville, who 
began to be tired of the catechism, “that our 
queen is somewhat taller.”’ 

‘“‘Then,” retorted Blizabeth, ‘she is over high, 
for I myself am neither over high nor over low.” 

She then went on to ask what were the amuse- 
ments of Mary, and hearing she played on the 
Virginals, inquired if she played well. The am- 





bassador’s mouth twitched and his eye twinkled 
again, as he answered: 

“Yes, madam—reasonably well for a queen !”’ 

Next day, Elizabeth allowed Melville to over- 
hear her with her virginals, and then asked him 
which of them played with most skill. In that 
he gave the English queen the preference. A 
day or two after, she danced with her ladies, and 
then wished to know which movement he pre- 
feared, hers or Mary’s. His answer was, that the 
Queen of Scotland did not at all dance ‘so high 
and disposedly” as her majesty—an answer 
which gives us a good idea of Elizabeth’s grand 
stepping style. 

Melville, shortly after, went back to Scotland, 
and, being questioned by Mary respecting the 
feelings of the English queen, on the subject of 
the marriage, declared there was in her neither 
plain dealing nor upright meaning, but dissimu- 
lation, emulation, and fear of Mary’s princely 
qualities. On this the Queen of Scots gave him 
her hand she would never wed the Earl of Lei- 
cester. The Conference at Berwick, in this 
matter—between the Earl of Bedford and Ran- 
dolph on one side, and Murray and Lethington 
on the other—came to an end and was no more 
thought of. 

Having given conversations of Queen Eliza- 
beth, referring to the passing events, we shall 
notice others between Queen Mary and Randolph 
about the same time—very characteristic, on 
both sides, of these memorable sovereigns. ‘Tn 
January 1565, Mary left Edinburgh and took up 
her lodging in a private house at St. Andrew’s, 
where, free from the fatigue of state and the 
espionage of her enemies, she found leisure to 
ponder on her approaching marriage. Here, 
in a few days, Randolph came to find her, bring- 
ing a letter from Elizabeth, who desired to know 
her mind truly in that matter of the Earl of Lei- 
cester! Mary read it and said nothing. For 
three days, says Randolph, she would be nothing 
but quiet and merry. At the end of that time, 
he begged to remind her of the letter. 

‘‘ Basta, basta, M. lV Ambassadeur!” said the 
young queen, in her gayest and most fascinating 
manner—‘‘ I see now ye are aweary of this com- 
pany. I sent for you to be merry and see how 
like a bourgeoise wife I live with my little troop, 
and you will interrupt our pastime with your 
great grave matters. Prithee, sir, if you be so 
weary, return to Edinburgh and keep your gray- 
ity and great embessade, till the queen come 
thither; for I assure you, you shall not get her 
here, nor I know not myself where she is become. 
You see neither cloth of estate nor such appen- 
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ance that you may think there is a queen here. 
She who is at St. Andrew’s is not the woman she 
was at Edinburgh.” 

‘‘T am sorry to hear your grace say so,” re- 
turned the ambassador, trying to catch the spirit 
of the conversation, ‘‘for at that place the queen 
was pleased to say she loved my mistress better 
than any other, and I marvel how places alter 
minds.” 

At this Queen Mary laughed, calling him 
shrewd knave, diplomatist, and other names, he 
says, than were given him in his christening; 
and the Maries, who were present, joined in the 
hilarity of the moment. 

‘¢ Well, sir,” resumed the queen, ‘‘and if I 
did say I loved your mistress, I will confirm my 
words in writing, and you shall have a letter be- 
fore you leave this town. But for yourself, go 
where you will; I eare no more for you.” 

In this cheerful way did she try to ward off 
the importunity of Elizabeth’s agent; riding 
about a good deal every day and living like a 
private person. But Randolph still found means 
to make her talk of the marriage. She argued 
that, if she married a British subject, Elizabeth 
should recognize her claim to the English throne. 
Randolph said his mistress did not wish to be 
too strongly importuned on that head; to which 
Mary answered that she was not importunate: 
but that her good sister was dilatory. In the 
same conversation she observed with the saga- 
city and good sense that belonged to her charac- 
ter: 

‘¢ How much better were it that we two, being 
queens, so near of kin, and neighbors in one isle, 
should be friends and live together like sisters, 
than by strange means divide ourselves to the 
hurt of us both, and then think that, for all that 
we may live in amity. We may say what we 
will, but that will pass both our powers. Why 
may it not be between my sister and me that 
we, living in peace and assured friendship, may 
give our minds to do some things as notable as 
any that have been done by our predecessors. Let 
us seek this honor against some other, and not fall 
to debate among ourselves.” 

Randolph smiled at the enthusiasm of the 
beautiful young speaker; and yet he may have 
been excused. For though her sentiments were 
just and generous, it would occur to any one who 
knew the state of the times, that such cordiality 


between a Catholic sovereign of the blood of 


Guise and the chieftainess of the Protestant Re- 
formation was a thing impossible—a vain idea, 
The conversation then changed, and Randolph 
wished to hear what she had to say about Lei- 
cester. 

“My mind toward him,” said Mary, losing 
her animation; and, with her eyes fixed upon 
her embroidery, she spoke with the duplicity 
which was employed by her rival, and which she 
could probably cope with in no other way; ‘my 
mind toward him is, as it might be to a very no- 
ble man; and such a one as the queen, your 
mistress, doth so well like to be her husband, if 
he were not her subject, I ought not to object 
against for mine.” 

Mary always affected to think Elizabeth her- 
self was attached to Leicester, and thus warded 
off any intended slight of such a proposal, while 
she put the same argument forward to justify 
her hesitation and delay in the matter. In this 
kind of cunning Mary was fully a match for 
Elizabeth. In fact, both these queens were 
adepts in that dissimulation without which, in 
the opinion of Louis XI., no king could gov.rn. 
The end of this conversation was that Mary pro- 
fessed herself willing to be guided, as to the 
marriage, by her good sister; a declaration 
which Randolph received with a great show of 
delight—as if that settled the matter, and there 
was no more to be said. He affected a strong 
wish to go instantly and convey the news to 
Elizabeth—before he had forgotten the words! 
Mary, however, bid him stay where he was. 
She would write a letter, she said. And so she 
did; and it is easy to conceive that it was as 
little to the real purpose as any letter that ever 
passed between the queens in that business— 
that ‘serious foolery,” as Chalmers well terms 
it. To show that it was nothing more, it is only 
necessary to say that Leicester himself was no 
party to the proposal, One day in his barge on 
the Thames, he swore to Melville that he knew 
nothing of the matter; he never pretended to 
the hand of the Queen of Scots; and it was all 
Elizabeth’s doing. Such was the terrible Tudor 
lioness, in respect to the delicate affair of Mary’s 
marriage ! 

But the doomed bridegroom is now hurrying 
rapidly across the border into Scotland. ‘Bloody 
with spurring, fiery red with haste,” he posts to 
his fatal marriage bed and the midnight death- 
struggle of the Kirk of Field. 











THE MASKED SPIRIT. 


BY ALICE CARY. 


ALL a-tiptoe, pulling down 
Green limbs of a summer tree, 

(Smiles half dimpling through a frown,) 

Of his white hands twice the measure 
Of ripe berries gathered he— 

Berries sweet as wealth of bees, 

Such as grow upon the trees 
Of a great wood far away 

Toward the sunrise; then, for pleasure, 
Or in wantonness, he wove 

For his long and yellow hair 

Such a crown as poets wear 

In the pictures of the books 

Which they made with sadder looks— 
Ah, to see him was to love! 

In the dusky edge of night, 

Softly dim as candle light. 


Going through the broidered shades 
Of the twilight, Myrtala, 
Fairest of the rustic maids, 
Home her pastured cattle drove, 
(Near to the enchanted grove, 
Where the masking spirit staid, 
Twisting his fantastie braid)-— 
Wading knee-deep through the clover, 
Dreaming dreams about a lover— 
Dreaming dreams about a crown 
She could make of berries brown 
For his fair and thoughtful brows— 
Going slowly with her cows 





Knee-deep through the round red clover— 
‘* Ah, to see her is to love her!”’ 
Quoth the spirit-masker gay ; 
So he sang a herdsman’s lay, 
Bringing all her cows that way : 
Sung an old and pleasant rhyme, 
Sitting on a bank of thyme, 

Where, his bare feet hanging down 
Looked like lilies washed in rain, 

And his yellow hair and crown 
Like the sunshine and ripe grain; 
Like the sunshine and ripe wheat-. 
Oh, ’tis pity they should meet! 
Simple-hearted maiden, she 
Dreaming harmless dreams, and he, 
Spirit of celestial birth, 
Dressed so sweetly with the earth, 
And with eyes and lips that smile 
Mortal meanings all the while. 


Of their meeting, if they met, 
Not a word the legend tells: 

But of day in clouds that set, 
Of the winds in gusty swells, 

And of cattle gone astray 
In the rainy woods; of skies 
Shutting all their golden eyes 
From a heart undone. I pray 
’Twas not that of Myrtala. 





SONG OF THE PATRIOT PARTISAN. 





BY CHARLES B. GILLESPIE. 





Ur! comrades, up! the moon’s in the west, 
And we must be gone ere the coming of day, 
The hounds of the foeman shall find but the nest, 
The quarry they seek will be far, far away. 
Their toils dre around us, but ever in vain— 
Let them girdle the forest and skurry the plain, 
We'll pass through their midst in the deep of the night, 
We are lions in combat and eagles in flight. 


When the hunters are wearied, the chase given o’er, 
We come as the thunderbolt comes on the cloud— 

We trample, we scatter, we are bathed in their gore, 
We smite the oppressor, we humble the proud : 





But few shall escape us, but few shall be spared, 
For keen is the sabre that vengeance has bared— 
And none are so mighty, so strong in the fight, 
As the warrior that battles for freedom and right. 


Though the swamp is our home, the green sod our bed, 
Our drink from the river, and roots for our food 
We pine not for other—we bow not the head— 
For freedom is ever within the green wood ; 
No tyrant shall conquer, no fetter shall bind, 
For true are our rifles, our steeds like the wind— 
We sheathe not the sabre, we draw not the rein, 
Till the spoiler is banished from valley and plain. 
29 
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Tuovan Siberia, in its general features, is bet- 
ter known to us than many places of more import- 
ance, yet we are but little acquainted with the 
peculiar traits of character that distinguish its 
native tribes, amongst whom, perhaps, there is 
not one more distinctively marked by its singular 
customs and traditions than that of the Ostyacks. 

The extent of country inhabited by these peo- 
ple can hardly be determined, as they move from 
place to place, and wander about among the 
mountains of Siberia, unrestrained by law or 
government. All that can be said with certainty 
on the subject, is, that they are scattered about 
in the neighborhood of the river Obi, between 
59 and 62° north latitude, and 74 and 87° east 
longitude. 

The men are of middling stature and tolerably 
well made, with flat faces, pale-yellow complex- 
ions, fair or reddish hair, and very little beard. 
Their manners are dull and inanimate, but their 
dispositions are gentle and good-natured. The 
women are sometimes pretty in their early youth, 
but age and wrinkles, soon steal upon them. 
Here, as in most uncivilized countries, all labori- 
ous work falls to their share. They are, never- 
theless, held in some estimation, and have the 
power of leaving a husband who beats or other- 
wise ill-treats them, their friends not being 
obliged, in such cases, to return the ‘“kalim” 
or price that has been given for them. This 
‘‘kalim” “is usually paid in rein-deer, and 
amounts from ten to a hundred. An Ostyack is 
privileged to take as many wives as he has the 
means to purchase and provide for. Their mar- 
riages are celebrated with great rejoicings, and 
among the amusements usual on such occasions, 
pantomimes are performed with a spirit that 
could hardly be expected from so inanimate a 
people. No degree of relationship is a bar to 
marriage. A brother may wed with his sister, 
or a father with his daughter. 

Hunting and fishing are the occupations of the 
men, but their most pressing wants are no sooner 
provided for, than they give themselves up to 
sloth and intemperance, and think their happi- 
ness complete if they have the means of intoxi- 
cating themselves. To accomplish this, an Os- 
tyack will swallow a quantity of tobacco-smoke, 
and sometimes the tobacco itself; but nothing 
can equal his delight when he is able to obtain 
a certain kind of mushroom, which possesses the 
property of intoxicating. After eating it, he 
80 
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becomes excited, and the stupid savage is sud- 
denly metamorphosed into a poet and musician; 
that is to say, he sings in wild irregular notes 
the ideas, or rather the words, that spring to his 
lips, for ideas he has none. At length he be- 
comes exhausted and drops asleep. On awaken- 
ing he finds himself in a state of extreme weak- 
ness, but this does not lead him to regret the 
past; for he belives that he has been happy. 

The cabins of the Ostyacks, which are partly 
hollowed out in the ground, are constructed with 
stakes, covered with the bark of the birch tree; 
in the centre is the fireplace, and at the sides are 
benches, which serve the inmates for beds; their 
only furniture consists of a stone or iron pot, a 
few vessels made of the bark of the birch tree, 
out of which they eat and drink, fishing nets, and 
bows and arrows; some of them have a knife or 
two, and those who possess an iron hatchet, or 
any such implement, are considered quite opu- 
lent. 

The Ostyacks are remarkable for a want of 
cleanliness. In their cabins are huddled to- 
gether, men, women, and children, who scarcely 
ever cross the threshold, dogs and foxes, that are 
reared among them. These, together with ver- 
min, tobacco-smoke, fish, oil, rotten wood, etc., 
etc., cause the most offensive smells. Yet such 
is the force of habit, that the individuals who 
dwell in these huts are perfectly satisfied with 
them, and rarely leave them, even for the shortest 
space of time, except when necessity compels 
them to seek for food. This food (generally 
consisting of raw meat and different kinds of 
vermin, ) added to the filthy habits of the people, 
brings on them cutaneous eruptions, similar to 
the leprosy, and so terribly are they affected 
with these disorders, that they may be said to 
rot away while living; but this gives them little 
uneasiness. If an ulcer appears on the face, 
arm, leg, or any other part of the body, they see 
it spread by degrees, and eat away member after 
member, until they disappear from the trunk, 
yet the miserable sufferers utter no complaints, 
nor show any outward signs of anguish. 

The approach of death does not appear to 
cause them any alarm, nor do they strive to de- 
lay its progress by care or the use of remedies; 
nevertheless, they seem to prefer a violent to 4 
natural death, especially if it happen while hunt- 
ing the bear—and for this reason :—they believe 
that those who die a violent death, whether in 
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hunting or otherwise, go direct to heaven, while 
they who die on their beds, are, for a length of 
time, obliged to serve a harsh and cruel spirit, 
whose abode is under ground. Their religion is 
called ‘¢Schamanism,” they believe in one Su- 
preme Deity, and many inferior gods. 

Their temples are the summits of certain 
mountains, to which they never ascend without 
fear and reverence. They believe that the dead 
are, in another world, subject to the same wants 
as the living in this, for which reason the clothes 
of each individual are buried with him, and a 
deer is slaughtered over his grave to supply him 
with food. 

With the exception of the ‘‘waywodes,” who 
are appointed by the government of Russia to 
collect the taxes, etc., there is neither chief nor 
superior among these people, nor is any distine- 
tion made as to rank, birth, or quality, the 
fathers of each family being its head and ruler. 

The Ostyacks, as we have already stated, be- 
lieve in the immortality of the soul, but their 
ideas on this subject are very confused; they are 
persuaded that the bear possesses an imperisha- 
ble spirit as well as themselves, and they believe 
that this spirit has the power of pursuing and 
punishing them for any violation of good faith. 
This superstition leads to some singular customs ; 
we give the following as an instance :— 

Notwithstanding their belief in the immortality 
of the bear, they take great delight in hunting it. 


” 


As soon at they succeed in killing one, they cut 
off the head and skin, and hang them on a tree, 
round which they march several times in proces- 
sion, as if to do honor to the slaughtered animal. 
They then surround the carcase, uttering loud 
cries and lamentations. ‘Who are they that 
deprived thee of life?” they exclaim in melan- 
choly chorus; and some of them answer for the 
bear: 

‘The Russians.” 

“Who cut off thy head ?” 

‘‘A Russian, with his hatchet.” 

‘Who ripped thee open ?”’ 

“A Russian, with his knife.” 

“Oh! ’twas a cruel and bloodthirsty deed,” 
they ery, with one voice, ‘*Yet we entreat thy 
forgiveness for him,” 

After this, they are persuaded that the spirit 
of the bear, while wandering through the woods, 
will seek to take vengeance on a Russian, und 
not on an Ostyack. 

The waywodes take advantage of this super- 
tition, while exacting from the Ostyacks the 
oath of fidelity to the crown of Russia; they 
cause them to assemble on a spot, on which 





the skin of a bear has been spread, with a 
hatchet, a knife, and a piece of bread placed on 
it; a small portion of the bread is handed to 
each individual, but before he eats, he pronounces 
the following words : 

‘If I do not, all my life, continue faithful to 
the emperor, if I rebel against him, or refuse to 
yield him the honor and obedience which are his 
due, if I offend him in any manner whatever, 
may the spirit of this bear tear me limb from 
limb, may this bread that I am about to eat stop 
in my throat, and choke me; may this knife rip 
me open, and this hatchet chop off my head.” 

Such is their oath—and so saered do they 
consider it, when taken under these circum- 
stances, that they have never been known to 
violate it, even when under religious excitement. 

Ignorant as they are, a principle of honesty 
prevails among them, that would do honor to a 
more enlightened people—the following anec- 
dote will afford a proof of this : 

A Russian merchant traveling from Tobolsk to 
Berezoy, stopped at Ostyack, where he spent the 
night; on the following morning he resumed his 
journey; but had not proceeded far; when he 
dropped his purse, which contained the sum of 
one hundred rubles. Unconsvious of his loss, he 
continued his way, while the son of his host, 
passing the spot shortly after, saw the purse 
lying on the ground, and stooped to examine it; 
having gratified his curiosity, he left it where it 
lay, and returned to his father’s cabin; here he 
mentioned the circumstance, remarking at the 
same time, that he had left the purse on the road 
where he found it. 

** You did right, child,” said the father, ‘but 
you must now hasten back, and cover it over 
with the branch of a tree, to conceal it from the 
eyes of those who may be passing that way; and 
then, should the owner ever return to look for it, 
he will find it yust where he dropped it” 

The boy did as he was desired, and the purse 
lay hid among leaves and branches for more than 
three months; when the merchant who had lost 
it, returning from Berezov, went again to lodge 
with his old acquaintance, the Ostyack, to whom 
he mentioned the misfortune he had met with the 
last time he was there. 

“Oh! it was you that lost the purse, then,” 
exclaimed the Ostyack, in great delight at dis- 
covering the owner of it; ‘‘ well, make yourself 
easy about it; my scn shall show you the spot 
where it lies, and you can go and pick it up 
yourself. Acccordingly, the merchant recovered 
his property. 

Reindeer are used by some of these people for 
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drawing their sledges; but most of them prefer 
dogs for this purpose; from six to twelve of these 
animals are tackled to a sledge, which they draw 
along with amazing velocity. Dog-post: are 
established in these regions, similar to the mails 
of Europe, with regular relays of dogs from stage 
to stage; four of these creatures can draw a 
sledge, loaded with three hundred weight, a dis- 
tance of twelve or fifteen leagues in a day. 

An Ostyack has but little difficulty in provid- 
ing himself with dress; if he is in want of a 
coat, he strips a deer of its skin, and without 
being over-nice, wraps himself in it while yet 
warm from the animal. A covering for the head 
is as easily procured; a wild goose is shot, and 
its skin is converted into a cap; sometimes the 
skin of the deer is fashioned into the form of a 
loose coat, and ornamented with bands of stuff 
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or leather of different colors. During winter and 
the rainy season, a fur cap is worn, which en- 
velops the head, and leaves only a part of the 
face exposed. Shoes, stockings, and trowsers 
form a kind of pantaloons, in one single piece. 
This latter article of dress is generally made of 
the skin of the sturgeon. The skin of the bear 
is used for mourning. The dress of the women 
differs but little from that of the men, except in 
the ornaments which their vanity or the desire 
to please leads them to add to it; their head- 
dresses are composed of bands of cloth of dif- 
ferent colors, twined round the head in such a 
manner as almost entirely to conceal the face. 
Scarlet is the favorite color among the people 
of Siberia, generally, and the wearing of this 
color is considered a certain mark of opulence. 


— 





FHE LAST OF THE JUSTINIANI. 
A VENITIAN TALE. 


BY MRS. E, L CUSHING. 


Tue soft twilight of an Italian evening was 
bathing in purple splendor the spires and domes 
of Venice, and casting a golden radiance over 
the smooth waters of the Lagune. Innumerable 
gondolas crossing and recrossing each other in 
various directions, gayly adorned and resounding 
with strains of music, which mingled with the 
heart-stirring melody of gleeful and happy voices, 
link life and gayety to the scene. One only 
among them all, whose richly ornamented prow 
and canopy of silver tissue bespoke its occupants 
of no ordinary rank, floated in silence over the 
waves, sending forth no note of joy, nor inter- 
changing friendly greeting with any which glided 
past it. 

On its luxurious cushions reclined two young 
men, twin sons of the Justiniani, one of the no- 
blest and proudest families of the republic. So 
perfect was the resemblance of the brothers, both 
in person and attire, that a stranger’s eye could 
scarcely have detected the slightest difference 
between them, but a practiced observer soon saw 
how unlike was the expression of features that 
seemed cast in the same mould—as unlike, in- 
deed, as were the characters of the two. 

As the gondola moved noiselessly over the 
burnished waters, the young men sat in silence, 
each buried in his own meditations. The eyes 
of Angelo sparkling with the light of inward hap- 





piness, rc.ed from object to object, till they 
rested upon the bright heaven above, the soft 
glory of whose calm cerulean depths seemed to 
mirror back the peace and joy that reigned with- 
in his soul. Ziani’s attitude was one of quiet, 
sad abstraction—his head drooped listlessly upon 
his breast, and his eyes remained immovably 
upon the white foam that curled around the 
gilded prow of the gondola. 

Abruptly his reverie was broken—they had 
entered the grand canal, and a blaze of light 
falling across the water, flashed with sudden 
brightness on his eyes. There was a sumptuous 
fete at the Urseolo Palace, in honor of its young 
and lovely heiress, who, on this evening attained 
her sixteenth year; and as the gondoliers flung 
down their oars, Angelo arose and sprang upon 
the marble steps which led to its princely en- 
trance. But Ziani remained motionless upon his 
seat—a deadly sickness came over him, and he 
vainly strove to rise in obedience to the impa- 
tient gesture of his brother. Angelo waited an 
instant, and then bounded toward him. 

‘‘ Let us hasten,” he exclaimed, ‘the moments 


‘are ages, that detain me from the presence of 


the divine Isaura. Oh, my brother, would that 
I could see you roused by such an influence to 
the enjoyment of those exquisite emotions that 
thrill my soul with ecstasy!” 
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Ziani sighed deeply. 
«“ Tarry not for me, my brother,” he said, ‘I 
am no fitting guest for princely halls to-night; 
go you to meet the smiles that await you—but 
leave me to linger for awhile amid the harmonies 
of this lovely eve—they, sooner than the sound 
of revelry, will attune my soul to peace.” 

‘‘Wherefore is it disturbed!” asked the im- 
petuous Angelo; ‘it is a fancy, all. Come, 
then, with me, where warmer smiles than those 
which yon ¢old moon sheds down, shall awaken 
you to joy such only as enchanting woman can 
bestow. Come, let us begone.”’ 

And as the young noble uttered the last words, 
he sprang from the gondola, and began rapidly 
to ascend the marble steps toward the illuminated 
vestibule of the palace, his cloak of rich Genoa 
velvet falling back from his shoulders, leaving 
revealed the richly embroidered dress and jewel- 
ed ornaments that adorned his handsome and 
graceful person. When his bounding foot had 
nearly gained the summit of the steps, he paused, 
and looked back for Ziani—but there he still 
stood, motionless as a statue, at the prow of the 
gondola, and as the evening breéze lightly lifted 
the drooping feather of his cap, Angelo was 
struck by the deep dejection of his noble counte- 
nance. 

In an instant he was again beside him, and 
eagerly grasping his hand, he asked in a hurried 
and anxious tone— 

‘‘My brother, what evil has befallen you? 
My heart shares all your sorrows, and if you 
have any chorished grief, I pray you not to hide 
itfrom me. The moment we cease to confide in 
each other, that moment is the golden bond of 
affection shaken, if not riven between us.” 

‘‘May that never be!” said Ziani, fervently, a 
sharp pang momentarily convulsing his brow. 
“T have naught to tell, my brother, save that 
mine is a wayward mood to-night, and I would 
rather float over these golden waters for awhile, 
than mingle with the throng whose mirth I could 
not share; so let not a thought of me disturb 
your happiness, while you quaff full draughts of 
joy from the eyes of your beloved.” 

‘And think you, my Ziani, that even bliss like 
this will content me, while you are absent and 
unhappy? Wrong me not by such a thought. 
Your love has been the elixir of my life, and with- 
out your participation in my happiness it can 
hever be complete. Come then, my brother; many 
a bright eye in yon gay halls watches for your 
Presence, and I would that you might this night 
find there a bride as fair as her whom I have 
chosen, that, as we came into life together, we 
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may together kneel at the marriage altar, with 
those dear ones whom God shall ordain to unseal 
the mysterious fountains of love within our souls.” 

Ziani’s cheek grew deathly pale as his brother 
spoke, and he shrank from his words even as the 
wounded man from the hand of the leech, who 
buries his probe deep in the quivering flesh. 
But by a strong effort mastering his emotion, he 
briefly replied— 

‘‘T had promised to see Father Hilario this 
evening, my brother, so I will run swiftly to San 
Francesco, and come to the Urseolo Palace when 
I return.” 

‘*Nay, by St. Mark, Ziani, I stir not hence 
without you,” exclaimed Angelo; ‘let the priest 
keep his ghostly counsel for a more convenient 
time—you have had too much of it already; 
moreover, you have not yet beheld my peerless 
Isaura, and on this her birthnight you cannot, if 
you love your Angelo, refuse to offer a brother’s 
homage to the chosen of his heart.” 

‘*] must seem a very chur! to resist your wishes 
longer, my Angelo, and yet I would indeed you 
did not so constrain me to obey them.” 

** And wherefore?” asked the wondering An- 
gelo—‘‘ your reluctance seems a mystery which 
I would fain unriddle. I have promised my 
Isaura that she shall see you to-night, and chal- 
lenged her to tell her own Angelo from his more 
noble brother. So I pray you, mar not my sport 
by your waywardness, for if it so chance that 
you are mistaken for her affianced one, you must, 
if she will have it so, stand in the bridegroom’s 
place, and leave me to seek—what the world 
holds not—another Isaura.” 

Ziani’s bursting heart could ill brook the gay 
jest of Angelo, and turning from him, he leaned 
in silence against the side of the gondola. A 
sudden doubt, a dark suspicion, darted across 
the mind of Angelo, and he turned a gaze of 
silent, stern inquiry upon the face of his brother. 
Ziani encountered the searching glance, and his 
conscious heart trembled at its scrutiny. 

‘¢ Angelo,” he said, ‘‘I should go mad to min- 
gle with yon gay revelers to-night—sometime I 
will tell you why—it matters not now to mar 
your happiness, with any word or whim of 
mine.” 

‘‘My happiness!” echoed Angelo, touched in 
spite of his latent jealousy by the sadness of 
Ziani’s tone. ‘*My happiness!” he repeated, 
‘think you, it is dearer to me than yours—yoa 
know it is not—and bright as were the promises 
of this festive night, I can forego them all, if by 
so doing I may minister peace to the wounded 
spirit of my brother.” 
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Ziani was moved to womanly softness by the 
generous, disinterested love of Angelo, and cast- 
ing himself upon his neck, he exclaimed with 
affectionate fervor: 

‘Who can resist you, my noble brother? not 
your Ziani, who yields himself wholly to your 
wishes. Father Hilario must await my coming 
till another eve, this night I consecrate to fra- 
ternal love.” 

Angelo, with a beaming smile of gratitude, re- 
turned his brother’s embrace, and together as- 
cending the steps, they entered the lighted 
saloons of the palace. As the blaze of countless 
lamps shed their splendor around them, Ziani 
saw an unwonted cloud still overshadowing the 
gay brow of Angelo, and he reproached himself 
for having allowed his own selfish feelings to 
sadden, even for a moment, this night of joy. 
But amid the throng that was passing in, they 
found no time to interchange a word, and borne 
along with it, they approached the grand saloon 
where the young Isaura, with a chosen band of 
friends, was waiting to welcome her guests. 

Angelo was so fortunate as to gain an entrance, 
but, separated by the crowd, Ziani, not unwill- 
ingly, yielded to the current that carried him in 
an opposite direction, and with it he passed on, 
threading suites of splendid apartments, till left 
alone he wandered into a spacious gallery where 
the light from candelabras of crystal, wrought in 
the furnaces of Murano, fell upon rare works of 
art, and precious foreign spoils and trophies 
which the munificent Urseolo had gathered at 
vast expense from distant realms, to enrich his 
princely palace. 

Under other circumstances, the treasures of 
this unrivaled gallery would have offered subjects 
of exhaustless interest to the contemplation of 
the gifted and tasteful Ziani. Nor even now, 
distracted as was his mind, could he avoid feel- 
ing his admiration kindled to enthusinsm as he 
gazed on statues which the hand of genius had 
stamped with perfection—on the paintings, the 
mosaics, the bronzes that had been wrested from 
Rome, from the classic temples of Greece, from 
ancient Egypt, and even from the hallowed realm 
of India, to grace and beautify this, one of the 
most gorgeous palaces, of the great imperial 
republic. : 

The family of Urseolo was ancient and of patri- 
cian origin. It had given more than one Doge to 
the state, and was among the few whose names, at 
that early period of Venitian history, were en- 
rolled in J7 Libro d’ Ora, the golden book of no- 
bility. Between the head of this illustrious house 





subsisted, and to insure its continuance, the only 
child of the Count Urseolo, the young Isaura, 
was betrothed in infancy to Angelo Murizéo, a 
boy of four years old, and the eldest by an hour 
of the twin sons of the Justiniani. 

The parents of each party pledged themselves 
to see this union ratified when their children 
should have attained the respective ages of six- 
teen and twenty—but those most interested in 
the treaty, grew up in ignorance of the destiny 
in store for them. Angelo knew, indeed, that 
there was such a being as Isaura Urseolo, for he 
remembered his sports with her in early child- 
hood—but beyond this he never gave her a 
thought, not having seen her since she was four 
years old, when, in consequence of her mother’s 
death, she was placed in the convent of Santa 
Maria, the lady abbess being her maternal aunt. 
There she received her education, her retirement 
being broken only by occasional visits from her 
father. 

But no sooner had she attained her sixteenth 
year, than she was withdrawn from her quiet 
cloister, exchanging her monotonous and simple 
life for the gayeties and splendors of her almost 
forgotten home, where she was to receive the 
addresses of her youthful lover,*before entering 
with him into the most. solemn engagement of 
earth. Yet when they met it was without any 
knowledge on either side, of the relation it was 
intended they should form, and which would 
doubtless have been consummated, so favorably 
were the youthful couple impressed with each 
other, but for an unforeseen circumstance which 
baffled the plans so long intended to unite them. 

Angelo’s first interview with Isaura was seem- 
ingly accidental. He had accompanied his father 
to the Urseolo Palace, shortly after her return to 
it from the convent, and his ardent and passion- 
ate nature made him at once a captive to her 
rare and exquisite beauty. The interest which 
she awakened in him was heightened by the 
intense and strange emotion with which she re- 
ceived his first greetings and attentions. The 
tender expression of her eye when it timidly en- 
countered his, the bright glow of her young 
cheek, and the quick heaving of her bosom when 
he addressed her, filled his heart with rapture, 
and enkindled a passion which, unlike the 
changeful fancies of the past, promised to vie in 
depth and constancy with his deathless affection 
for Ziani. 

When Angelo returned home, his father observ- 
ing with joy the impression made upon him by 
Isaura, no longer hesitated to inform him of the 
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he received the announcement with joy—it sanc- 
tioned the indulgence of his passion, and ex- 
plained to him the mysterious emotion of his 
petrothed, which he interpreted, but falsely, into 
fond partiality for himself, founded on a previ- 
ous knowledge of their being destined for each 
other. 

On the following morning, the young lover’s 
fond anticipations of again meeting his mistress, 
and pouring into her ear the fond avowal of his 
love, were sadly disappointed by tidings that she 
had been suddenly seized with an alarming ill- 
ness. For several days she remained in a critical 
situation, and when the dangerous crisis was 
safely passed, her physicians still enjoined such 
perfect quiet that she was not permitted to see 
any one, or to quit her apartments. During this 
weary interval, Angelo fed his fancy with thoughts 
of her sweet image, till his love became an all 
absorbing sentiment, and to him there seemed 
but her in the whole universe. Night after night 
he lingered beneath her balcony, gazing at her 
window, and softly touching his guitar to the 
love-breathing strains of his enamored heart. 

Long continued this cruel banishment, and ill 
was it endured, for the daily report assured him 
of her convalescence, and yet he saw her not— 
till a few days before the birthnight féte, when 
he was admitted to her presence. But ah, how 
changed he found her—not less beautiful than 
before, though her lovely cheek was pale from 
recent illness, but then there was a nameless 
charm about her which was wanting now. The 
warmth and glow that like the soft flush of a 
summer sunset, had lent a witching tenderness 
to her beauty, was gone, and left it cold and 
passionless—exquisite, indeed as the statue 
which the tears and prayers of Pygmalion warm- 
ed into life, but far less sensitive than that—for 
still and mute she sat while the ardent Angelo, 
in passionate accents told his love—but his burn- 
ing words failed to color, with one sweet glow of 
‘motion, the transparent whiteness of her cheek, 
or to win one brief glance of tenderness from her 
sad and downcast eyes. 

But when he spoke of Ziani—when he said 
that on the coming eve he would bring one, so 
like himself, to plead for him, that she could 
scarcely choose between the two, a flood of vivid 
-rimson dyed both cheek and brow, and lifting 
her startled eyes, she scanned his person with a 
perplexed and troubled gaze, which he under- 
stood not then, but was taught by after circum- 
stances only too faithfully to interpret. 

Marvelously alike in person as were these twin 
‘ons of the Justiniani, they were in character 








widely different, Angelo was gay, light-hearted 
and impetuous—a lover of novelty, and a wor- 
shiper of woman’s beauty—tuning his guitar 
beneath the window of many a high-born maiden, 
and winning bright smiles and soft hearts wher- 
ever he whispered his flattering words. Ever 
ready was he also to join in the wild revels of 
his young associates, with an eager and hilarious 
joy that made him a coveted companion to the 
reckless and pleasure-loving. 

Impassioned and enthusiastic to a fault, con- 
stancy of purpose was not one of his virtues— 
seldom, indeed, was it manifested save in the 
depth and fervor of his love for Ziani. In this 
there was no variableness, nor hitherto had any 
shadow for an instant darkened the bright and 
lucid stream of fraternal affection that flowed on 
fuller and broader as the brothers passed from 
the sunny fields of boyhood to the wider and 
richer landscape that stretched far away before 
the expanding vision of youth. 

Some traits of character the brothers possessed 
in common, for both were high-souled and gene- 
rous; but these qualities in Ziani were the fruit 
of lofty principle, in Angelo, they sprung from a 
reckless and too confiding nature. Gentle and 
retiring, Ziani loved to live apart from the world, 
to dwell amid the calm ministries of nature, and 
feed his love for the beautiful and grand by the 
contemplation of her ever-varying charms. He 
sought also to mature and refine his taste for art, 
by the study of those inspirations of genius, 
which the gifted hand portrayed on the breathing 
canvas, or stamped with power and beauty on 
the shapeless marble. Every living thing loved 
him, for his eye beamed with love on all—bnt it 
was reserved for one alone, and she the betrothed 
of Angelo, to waken the music of those mysteri- 
ous chords which responded divinest harmony to 
her thrilling touch. 

One day, in a listless search for works of art, 
Ziani strolled into a small chapel annexed to the 
convent of Santa Maria, where his footsteps were 
enchained by a painting of the Adoration, which 
had recently been placed above the altar. The 
grouping, the coloring, but above all, the inspired 
and elevated expression which the genius of 
the artist had thrown into the whole piece, 
transfixed and enraptured him, and day after 
day he returned to the delightful study of the 
picture. 

But soon an added attraction drew him to the 
church. Entering one day when it was nearly 
vacant, he saw a young girl whose dress showed 
her to be a boarder in the convent, kneeling at 
her devotions on the steps of the altar. Scarcely 
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observing her he brushed hastily past, eager to 
gain a point from whence the painting could be 
seen in the most favorable light, when, startled 
by his entrance, she rose and retreated hastily 
toward a private door that led into the interior 
of the convent. Ziani’s attention was attracted 
by her timid, fawn-like flight, and, as he gazed 
after her, the graceful shape, the airy step, the 
angel face, beautiful and fresh as an unfolding 
flower, which met his view, beamed on his won- 
dering eyes like one of those seraphic visions 
whose ideal loveliness haunted his poetic fancy. 

Duly now as morn and evening came they 

found him a lingerer before the altar of Santa 
Maria, gazing with an artist’s love upon the 
divine painting of the Adoration, but turning 
ever and anon his restless eye from its rapt con- 
templation, toward the private door through 
which that living form of beauty had vanished 
from his sight. And, at last, when almost 
wearied out with baffled expectation, it dawned 
again, ‘‘a phantom of delight,” upon his ravished 
vision, : 
She advanced with timid grace toward the nave 
of the church, the transparent folds of her white 
veil crowded round her face, and through them 
her soft, dreamy eyes casting their startled 
glances around, her step gaining more confidence 
as she proceeded, when, as she passed a project- 
ing pillar, she caught a sudden glimpse of Ziani, 
standing with folded arms watching her ap- 
proach. A quick start revealed her emotion, and 
like a frightened bird she turned to fly, but be- 
fore she had gained one step the foliated carving 
of the pillar caught her yeil and arrested her 
flight. 

Blushing and trembling she strove to extricate 
the fleecy gossamer, but excessive agitation ren- 
dered her efforts vain. In an instant Ziani stood 
beside her, and silently disengaging the veil, he 
pressed it to his lips, and reverentially restored 
it to her. Not a word was spoken between them, 
but the girl lifted her beaming eyes for an in- 
stant to his face; and that eloquent glance, 
those beautiful blushes, long, long after mingled 
with his nightly visions and his waking thoughts, 
feeding with sweet aliment the passion then en- 
kindled in his heart—a passion that never from 
that hour suffered change or decay. 

But many days passed on before Ziani saw 
again the fair object of his love, and uncertainty 
brooded over his hopes—for he knew not even 
her name, and almost feared to learn it, lest it 
should not rank her with his own patrician order, 
where only he knew his proud family would per- 
mit him to seek an alliance. But to no one, not 








even to Angelo, did Ziani speak of the new hopes 
and emotions that were awakened in his heart. 
They seemed to him too pure and hallowed to be 
made the subject of discussion; he might never 
see her more, and why name to another the ad- 
venture which would perhaps bring with it no 
farther issues, than those which he now felt had 
forever changed the whole aspect of his inner 
life. And so he shrined the sweet image of that 
angel girl in the deepest recesses of his soul, 
folding around it his own loving thoughts to 
guard it from the scrutiny of every prying eye— 
even as the rose closes her soft petals over the 
tender germ which she carries in her bosom, 
shielding it thus from the too rude contact of the 
night-breeze and the dew. 

At length one eve—it was that which preceded 
the holy festival of Christmas—Ziani had lin- 
gered in the church till the purple twilight stole 
on, and poured through the narrow stained win- 
dows its many changing hues, deepening and 
darkening, till the lights upon the altars, and, 
those before the shrines of the saints, alone rescued 
the interior of the church from tetal gloom. 
He looked around him—the last worshiper had 
departed, and with a sickening feeling of disap- 
pointment, Ziani was slowly retiring, when a 
distant sound of female voices, singing in full 
chorus the vesper hymn, fell upon his ear, and 
arrested his purpose. The music came gradu- 
ally nearer, swelling into sweet distinctness as it 
approached, and Ziani had but just time to re- 
treat into the shadow of a massy pillar, when the 
door communicating with the convent opened, and 
a procession of young girls, led by two noviciates, 
entered the church. They were all laden with 
flowers, with which, when the hymn died away, 
they began, under the direction of the novices, to 
dress the high altar for the midnight mass. 

The young man glanced eagerly over the train 
of lovely maidens, but his eye dwelt with a lin- 
gering and insatiate gaze upon one angelic form— 
that of the fair girl whose enchanting beauty had 
stirred to its very depths his slumbering heart. 
Motionless, as the pillar that screened him, stood 
Ziani, watching, entranced, her every gesture, 98 
with flowers less fair than herself, shedding 
beauty and fragrance around her, she aided her 
young companions with graceful alacrity to deck 
with starry wreaths and bursting buds the con- 
secrated altar. Their sacred task was quietly 
performed, the few words interchanged, being 
whispered in tones teo low for his listening ear 
to catch ; and when all was completed the youth- 
ful band retired, chanting an Ave Marie. 

With the last sound of their footsteps, Ziani 
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stole from his concealment, and, approaching the 
altar, paused to admire the gorgeous flowers 
with which those fair and tasteful hands had 
crowned it, when his eye fell upon a missal which 
he had seen his beautiful unkuown leave upon 
the railing of the altar, when she entered within 
it to arrange her flowers. Doubtless she had 
forgotten to take it away with her, and with 
trembling eagerness he seized it, and unfastening 
the jeweled clasps, he opened the illuminated 
leaves, and as he read, written in golden letters 
on the first page, the name of Isaura Urseolo, a 
thrill of joy ran through his frame, and in 
:peechless rapture he pressed the precious volume 
to his lips. 

This revelation of her name and rank gave 
sanction to his love, for she was not only his equal 
in rank and fortune, but also the daughter of his 
father’s dearest friend—then wherefore should 
he not woo and win, if so he might, what most on 
earth he coveted? ‘Too soon, alas! he saw the 
fatal barrier which shut him out from the attain- 
ment of this precious hope. 

Rapt in a delicious revery, Ziani stood clasping 
the treasured volume to his heart, when the 
sound of an unclosing door caused him to look 
round, and through it, he beheld again entering 
the lovely object of his thoughts. She had re- 
turned for the missal, and regardless of all things 
else, she hastened rapidly toward the place 
where she had left it. It was gone—and casting 
a troubled look around, she first perceived Ziani’s 
presence. At sight of him the color forsook her 
cheek, her very lips blanched to the lily’s white- 
ness, and she grasped the nearest object for 
support. 

‘* Be not alarmed, lady,” said Ziani, in a voice 
low and soft ‘as the sweet south that breathes 
upon a bank of violets,’ yet tremulous with the 
deep emotions of his heart. ‘*You seek this 
book,” he added, ‘*which approaching the altar 
for no unworthy purpose, I found lying here. 
Permit me to restore what I would fain keep, 
since—pardon me gentle lady—that I place a 
nameless value on that which has been consecrated 
by your touch.” 

He held the embossed volume timidly toward 
her, and as she mechanically took it from him, 
‘he raised her eyes full of innocent and bashful 
wonder to his handsome face, and then, as the 
‘ight fell full upon the noble form and features 
of the young cavalier, whose image since their 
‘first encounter in the church had lived ever be- 
iore her, a burning blush succeeded her late 
marble paleness, and her trembling lips strove 





to falter forth a few broken words of thanks. 


Ziani was scarcely less agitated, but the emo- 
tions to which he dared not give utterance, were 
perhaps more eloquently expressed by the devo- 
tion.of his manner, and by the thrilling language 
of his dark and lustrous eye, The opening of a 
distant door startled the young girl, and before 
Ziani could give utterance to the words of pas- 
sion that trembled on his lip, she had fled— 
swiftly as a wild fawn she darted away, and 
when the lovely vision vanished from his view, 
he felt as though an angel had been with him 
and departed. 

It was only an old lay sister who had entered 
to renew the wax lights upon the altar, and as 
she groped slowly forward her dim perceptions 
failed to take cognizance of Ziani, who at that 
moment would scarcely, had the Lady Abbess 
herself appeared before him, have found power 
to move from the spot where the beautiful Isaura 
had left him There he stood recalling the bro- 
ken accents of her low, soft voice, and treasuring 
up the brief enchanting glances of those tender 
eyes, which had kindled in his heart a hope 
dearer to him now than life. 

But she was gone, and the spell did not long 
remain unbroken. Leaving the church, he threw 
himself into his gondola and fell into a delicious 
reverie, which lasted till the gondoliers threw 
down their oars at the steps of the Justiniani 
Palace. It was a gala evening, and the stately 
apartments were thronged with the gay and 
beautiful, but Ziani’s heart, filled with its new 
emotions, longed for solitude, and stealing ere 
long from the oppressive gayety and splendor to 
the cool and fragrant garden, he hid himself in a 
bower of jessamin and myrtle which was his 
favorite resort. 

But not long had he occupied his chosen re- 
treat, when approaching voices disturbed his 
pleasant meditations. The speakers paused be- 
neath a spreading tulip tree, where a seat was 
placed on which they sat down in the bright 
moonlight to continue their discourse. Then the 
youth recognized the voice of his father and that 
of the Count Urseolo—of him who called the 
beautiful Isaura daughter. They were so near 
that every word they uttered fell with terrible 
distinctness on his ear, paralyzing the very func- 
tions of life—for even as the searing flash of 
heaven smites with sudden death the lovely ones 
of earth, so smote those blighting words on the 
stricken heart of Ziani. 

Angelo’s union with Isaura was the theme 
which the wretched lover was doomed to hear 
discussed. The contract formed in the infancy 
of the parties, and now shortly to be ratified, the 
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introduction soon to take place between the 
youthful pair, the details of their future estab- 
lishment, and in short every circumstance con- 
nected with the subject, were canvassed with a 
torturing minuteness that, like a poisonous mil- 
dew, blighted forever the fair buds of that sweet 
hope he had so fondly cherished. Yet there he 
sat, his face buried in his folded arms, chained 
by a strange fascination to the spot where the 
dismal knell of his happiness had rung its fatal 
peal upon his heart. Long, long after the sound 
of those voices had passed away from the spot, 
he remained there, struggling for self-conquest, 
nay, more, for that utter negation of self, which 
could aloue enable him to rejoice in his brother’s 
joy. 

And so his bright and beautiful dream was 
ended. It was not for him to contravene the 
cherished plans of those who gave him life, and 
treacherously usurp the happier fortune of Angelo, 
for he might still win Isaura for himself—nay, the 
flattering tale told by her lovely eyes, whispered 
him how nearly he had already done so. But 
whether Angelo were yet informed of his blissful 
destiny or not, he would be true to him, nor 
doom him to the misery of wedding a soulless 
bride; for his brother’s sake he would see her no 
more, and strive even to banish her image from 
his thoughts. 

Ziani had from boyhood cherished a predilec- 
tion for a religious life, and this first disappoint- 
ment of the heart fixed his resolution to embrace 
it. But then occurred to him the pang, which such 
a step on his part might possibly inflict on Isaura ; 
yet to his humble and unselfish heart it seemed 
a vain thought to imagine she could seriously 
regret one who had stood before her only as a 
stranger—or, if saddened for a moment by his 
absence, she would soon learn to concentrate the 
love of her young heart upon the gay and brilliant 
Angelo. 

Indeed, aware of the perfect similarity of per- 
son which existed between them, so perfect that 
each was often mistaken for the other. by their 
most familiar friends, Ziani cherished a secret 
and romantic hope that, when the destined lovers 
met, Isaura might see in Angelo the cavalier of 
the church, and wholly surrender to him the 
heart, in which Ziani could not forbear to be- 
lieve that he had created the first interest. 

And when Angelo was at last presented to the 
young Isaura, this generous hope of the self- 
sacrificing brother seemed on the eve of fulfil- 
ment, for she started when she heard the same 
voice which, in such impassioned tones, had 
once addressed her in the church of Santa Maria, 
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and as she raised her timid eyes to acknowledge 
his salutation and recognized, so she believed, 
the handsome features and graceful figure of the 
stranger of the church, she started with evident 
surprise and pleasure, the delicate hue of her 
cheek deepened with emotion, and her beaming 
eyes were lifted again to his with a glad yet 
bashful glance of silent recognition. 

But before the interview terminated, she ex- 
perienced a certain disappointment from the 
manner and conversation of Angelo. She shrank 
from his brilliant repartee, and his gay laugh 
was a discord to her. The sweet seriousness, the 
calm and gentle dignity which marked the de- 
portment of Ziana, had during their brief and 
silent meetings deeply impressed her, and gave 
indication of a character perfectly opposed to that 
manifested by him who, being in exterior his 
counterpart, she thought the same. 

When, therefore, she was told by her father 
that she must look upon the young Justiniani as 
her affianced husband, she was conscious that 
her heart did not warm toward him, and she 
marveled at its coldness, when once it had 
throbbed almost to bursting if she but marked 
the shadow of that graceful figure thrown across 
the pavement of the church. The agitation and 
perplexity of her mind brought on an illness 
which, as has been stated, made her a prisoner 
for several weeks, and during this time, she first 
learned that Angelo’s twin brother exactly re- 
sembled him, and to her mind the mystery of her 
bitter disappointment in her betrothed lover was 
solved. 

She longed now to see this glorious Ziani—this 
idol of her dreams—and in proportion as she 
dwelt on the hope of again meeting him, her re- 
pugnance to Angelo increased, and tinctured her 
manner with an unaccountable coldness and re- 
serve when next she saw him, which chilled his 
dawning hopes, and filled him with a thousand 
nameless fears. Many themes he essayed to win 
her interest—she ever answered coldly, and her 
look was abstracted ; but when he named his bro- 
ther—how the rich blood flushed and mantled on 
her cheek! and how in her soft, dark eyes brim- 
med_up a soul full of woman’s sweetest, most be- 
witching sensibilities! He saw it all, the watch- 
ful Angelo, and with a jealous pang, a deep 
distrust, such as had never before mingled with 
his love for Ziani. 

Could he have seen her? When and where 
had they met? He knew not, nor could he be- 
lieve it possible. Yet of late he had often 
remarked the unwonted sadness of his brother, 
which he had attributed to a growing love for 4 
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religious life—for more than ever he shunned 
society, and passed much of his time with the 
monks of San Francesco. He revolved a thou- 
sand things in his mind to feed the doubts which 
he knew not how to shape—but undefined as 
they were, he was haunted by them, and to test 
the truth of his suspicions, he resolved that he 
would force Ziani to attend the birthnight féte 
of his mistress. 

He accomplished this object with difficulty, as 
was seen at the commencement of our story, to 
which after these brief but necessary details, we 
now return. 

Ziani shrank from the trial of meeting Isaura, 
but he so dreaded to awaken any suspicion in 
his brother’s mind as to the true cause of his re- 
fusal, that he yielded to his importunity, and 
accompanied him to the Urseolo Palace. But 
when at the*entrance of the grand saloon, he 
found himself, not without some little finesse on 
his part, separated from Angelo, he willingly 
followed a different direction, which led him to 
the remote and silent gallery over which harmony 
and beauty presided, where we last left him. 

There several minutes passed on, and as none 
came to disturb his solitude, a feeling of security 
crept over him, and he gradually lost the poig- 
nant sense of his wretchedness in the increasing 
interest with which he continued to regard the 
rare collection in the gallery. Every moment 
becoming more absorbed in the study of the 
beautiful objects around him, he almost ceased 
to remember under what circumstances he stood 
in the home of Isaura, when a painting half hid- 
den by a group of statuary, that occupied the 
front of the recess in which it hung, attracted 
his attention, and vividly reéalled her lovely 
image to his mind. 

Its subject was the desertion of Ariadne, and 
the artist had skillfully chosen that moment for 
portraying his heroine, when her first agony for 
the loss of Theseus had given place to a dawn- 
ing hope of his return—its expression brighten- 
ing the deep gloom of despair, which still lingered 
on her face. She stood upon the shore of Naxos, 
sending her straining gaze far out over the blue 
waters, in the vain expectation of beholding the 
homeward sail of her unfaithful lover; and her 
attitude was one of such perfect abandonment to 
grief and love, yet withal, so femininely grace- 
ful, so exquisitely expressive of tenderness and 
suffering, that only by gazing on it her whole 
heart’s history might have been read. 

But it was not the subject of the painting, nor 
yet its masterly finish and expression, that held 
Ziani motionless before it. A stronger spell 





riveted his gaze, and it was, that the lovely face 
of Ariadne wore the features of Isaura—the 
same dark eye of liquid lustre—the same classic 
contour of the head—the softly rounded cheek— 
the delicately penciled brow—the gently parted 
lips, full and tempting as a bursting rose-bud— 
the same soul-subduing tenderness softening the 
intellectual beauty of the radiant face. 

The name of the artist—a Genoese of emi- 
nence—was inscribed at the bottom of the can- 
vas; but he had died several years since, while 
Isaura was yet a child, so that this striking re- 
semblance must have been accidental, unless, as 
seemed probable, the Countess Urseolo had sat 
for the original of the Ariadne. Yet, to Ziani’s 
eye, it wore so nearly the semblance of Isaura, 
as to divert his interest from every other ob- 
ject. 

Wrapped in the sweet study of its every line 
and shade, he still stood before it, when steps 
entered the gallery, gay voices and merry laugh- 
ter rang through its vaulted arches, and turning 
with a quick and nervous start, Ziani saw a 
bright troop of ladies, with their attendant cava- 
liers, advancing toward him. Among them, pre- 
eminent in loveliness, came Isaura, leaning on 
the arm of Angelo; but her lip was silent, and a 
sadness, ill in keeping with the festive hour, 
rested like a shadow on her fair young brow. 
She moved slowly onward, her eye fixed upon the 
motionless figure of Ziani, till, lifting it to his 
face, she encountered his agitated glance, when 
the hue of life rapidly faded from her cheek, 
and she sank fainting to the ground. 

Angelo’s eye with jealous scrutiny had followed 
the direction of hers, and his darkest suspicions 
were confirmed by her sudden illness, The hot 
blood burned upon his brow, but stooping, he 
raised her in his arms and laid her on a couch. 
Her friends gathered round her—her attendants 
were summoned, and leaving her to their care, 
he approached his brother with a look of haughty 
defiance. 

‘There is mystery here,” he muttered, in a 
fierce and angry tone; ‘‘ay, and treachery too, 
which shall be answered for, or the bond of bro- 
therhood is forever broken between us.” So 
saying, with a face as livid as it had before been 
crimson, he ground his teeth in smothered wrath, 
and strode from the gallery. 

Ziani, stricken with sorrow and dismay, had 
no power to reply to these first words of anger 
which were ever breathed toward him by his bro- 
ther, and till his form receded from view, he 
remainea gazing after him in silent grief and 
consternation; then with a bursting sigh, he 
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approached Isaura, Leaving her to the care of 
her women, the guests had dispersed themselves 
through the gallery, and the attendants, mistak- 
ing him for Angelo, drew back at his advance, 
in deference to the affianced husband of their 
lady. Still she lay insensible, and heedless of 
the regards that might be fixed on him, Ziani 
bent over her, and softly touching his lips to her 
pale brow, he plucked from her hair a white 
rose that was falling from the loosened tresses, 
ond placing it in his bosom, turned with a lin- 
gering look away, and quitted the palace, 

The remainder of that night he passed at San 
irancesco, in the cell of Father Hilario, where 
he sealed his resolution henceforth to devote 
himself to a monastic life. He had often spoken 
of this purpose as likely to be some day fulfilled, 
but had been withheld from it by the opposition 
of his father, who, as the head of a princely 
house, desired to see his sons filling high places 
in the senate and armies of the state—by the 
tears and entreaties of his mother—and by the 
strong affection which united him to Angelo, 
with whose life his own had been so beautifully 
blended, like two bright streams, that at their 
source have flowed into one, the gentle and the 
rapid—yet harmoniously mingling their glad 
currents as they glided rejoicingly onward 
through the flowery fields of life. But now their 
calm waters had become turbid—for a wild tor- 
nado of passion had swept over them, and formed 
new and diverging channels into which they 
separately flowed. 

The scene in the Urseolo gallery had impressed 
on Ziani’s heart the conviction that in order to 
restore his own peace and that of Angelo, the 
only alternative left was for him to retire from 
the world, and embrace a religious life. Father 
Hilario thought him designed by Heaven for this 
vocation, and after hearing his confession, he 
won his final consent by the most subtle and po- 
tent arguments, and together they sat out at 
early dawn for a monastery of Benedictines, 
situated in a romantic pass of the Tyrol moun- 
tains. 

In boyhood Ziani had once, when traveling 
with his father, passed a night with these Tyro- 
lese monks, and he had been charmed with the 
beautiful locality of their house, and the trea- 
sures of art and wisdem garnered within its an- 
cient walls. Since then its remembrance had 
dwelt pleasantly with him, and in this day of 
sorrow, his wounded spirit turned toward it as a 
quiet refuge from the tempests that had blighted 
his youthful hopes, and as a safe asylum from 


the pursuit of his family, by whom he wished to 





remain undiscovered, till time had reconciled 
them to his loss. 

Angelo’s heart beat high with hope and love, 
when on Isaura’s birth-night he entered the sa- 
loon where she was standing, the fair centre of a 
brilliant and admiring circle. In his eagerness 
to approach her, he did not observe that the 
crowd had separated him from Ziani, till morti- 
fied by the coldness with which the lovely heiress 
received his homage, he watched her disap- 
pointed eye turn constantly to the door of en- 
trance, ana reading its expression, he looked 
around for his brother. 

‘‘Have you then forgotten your promise?” 
she asked, blushing deeply, as she inclined gently 
toward him. 

Her faltering tone, her embarrassed air struck 
him painfully, by wakening again the dark sus- 
picions of Ziani’s truth. He turned on her a 
searching glance, and briefly answered— 

‘*No, let us seek him; he is here, but the 
crowd has parted us;” and as he spoke, he drew 
her arm within his own and led her away, 

‘* Shall I then see him again?” she softly asked 
herself; ‘‘and will my last doubt be removed?” 
and as this thought passed through her mind, 
her emotion did not escape the eye of Angelo. 

He bit his lip with véxation. 

‘- You are strangely solicitous to see this bro- 
ther of mine, fair Isaura,” he said; ‘what if he 
should find more favor in your bright eyes, this 
festive eve, than I seem like to win.” 

She answered in a tone slightly tremulous— 

*‘If, as you aver, nature has formed you so 
alike, that it would bafile the nicest eye to detect 
a shade of difference between you, what cause 


. have you to fear in him a rival ?” 


‘‘There is a power, fair lady, which can trans- 
form the chosen object into its own ideal, and if 
you are able to discover my brother from myself, 
it must be through the omnipotence of a talis- 
man like this,” 

She was silent, but he felt her hand tremble as 
it rested on his arm, and he became fearfully 
disturbed. 

“I pray you, speak?” he said, impetuously ; 
‘‘can it be that you have already met the noble 
Ziani, and learned that beyond the outward form 
the resemblance between us ceases to exist. Is 
it so? and am I the dupe of treachery and false- 
hood? Tell me, lady Isaura,” he added, with a 
flashing eye—‘‘tell me if you have met my 
brother?” — 

‘‘T know not,” faltered the trembling girl— 
yet now inwardly convinced that the gentle be 
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ing who had so deeply impressed his image on 
her heart, was not identical with the impassioned 
youth who stood with bent and frowning brow 
beside her. 

‘Keep me no longer in suspense, lady,” said 
Angelo, striving to curb his passion, ‘there is 
some mystery to explain, and I would hear it 


> 


now.” 

She answered abruptly— 

‘‘In the church of Santa Maria, annexed to 
‘he convent where I was educated, I saw one like 
yourself, so like, that when you first addressed 
me, I never thought that you were another; but 
when you came again—” 

“Ay!” interrupted Angelo, with a scornful 
laugh, ‘* you then saw in your affianced husband 
but the dim semblance of that brighter image 
which had preceded him.” 

‘Not so—I said—” 

‘Ay, even so!” he interposed, ‘the chilling 
manner, the averted look—think you lady, I 
marked them not? And now—yes, now I sec 
it all—the smile with which you greeted me 
when first we met, was for Ziani—and it was 
because I wore his semblance, and plead my suit 
in the tones of his voice, that I gained even a 
brief hearing from her, whose heart he had 
stealthily been beforehand with me in winning. 
Ay, he has made me deeply his debtor, this noble 
brother of mine—and I will thank him for his 
kindness, as I have never thanked him for a boon 
before,” 

“God forbid, that I should be the unhappy 
vuse of dissension between you,” she exclaimed 
earnestly. ‘True, I have met him, but it was 
vy accident, and doubtless before this he has 
‘orgotten it. Let it never again be spoken of— 
or [ would sooner réenter my convent, never 
nore to quit it, than live to bring discord and 
uatred into hearts so long knit together in the 
voly bonds of brotherhood.” 

Her touching voice, and the pleading eloquence 
{ her soft eyes, which, filled with tears, she 
‘uned imploringly upon Angelo, affected him 
leeply, and appeased the passion which for a 
“Ww moments had spurned control. His fine 
‘untenance grew calm, and the expression of 
18 eyes softened as he looked down upon her 
vely upturned face. Tenderly clasping her 
‘vembling hand, he pressed it to his heart, with 
‘ low and smiling whisper, that dyed her pale 
‘heek with burning blushes, even while it seemed 
‘0 her that a hand of ice was laid upon her heart. 

And thus they passed on through the lighted 
valls, Angelo’s eye roving restlessly round in 
‘arch of Ziani, and Isaura’s wandering in the 





same pursuit, though she secretly prayed that 
the brothers might not now meet. Troops of 
friends joined them before they reached the picture 
gallery, where the first object that met the glance 
of Isaura was the noble figure of Ziani, contem- 
plating the painting of Ariadne—which was in- 
deed a copy of her own mother’s loveliness. 

Angelo’s quick eye immediately perceived his 
brother, and when he saw Isaura’s cheek grow 
pale at the recognition, and beheld her sink with- 
out consciousness at his feet, he read in her sud- 
den illness a confirmation of his jealous fears, 
and powerless to control his passion, he fled pre- 
cipitately from the palace. Hastening home, he 
shut himself in his own chamber, to soothe by 
solitude and silence his distracted mind—but 
peace came not in answer to his prayer, and 
chafing at the confinement, he sought an open 
balcony, and with restless step, paced it through 
the night, watching every gondola that glided by, 
impatient for the return of that which should 
bring the false Ziani, to meet his bitter re- 
proaches. 

But the morning came Without bringing him— 
the day passed on, and still he remained absent, 
thus adding proof to proof, so thought Angelo, of 
his guilt. The evening twilight fell—a Venitian 
twilight, beautiful and gorgeous, and with it 
came a letter from Ziani, which unraveled every 
mystery. With angry impatience Angelo broke 
the seal, but the stern expression of his eye 
softened as he read, for its gentle peace-breath- 
ing words were like oil cast upon the tempest of 
his wrath, and his fraternal love burned with a 
brighter, purer flame than ever, as he went on to 
peruse Ziani’s frank and simple detail of his 
brief intercourse with Isaura, He described his 
first meeting with her in the church of Santa 
Maria—his repeated visits there in the hope of 
again seeing her—the accident that had prompt- 
ed the only words he ever addressed to her—nor 
withheld the confession of the love with which 
her beauty and her sweetness had inspired him. 

He went on to declare that he had never sought 
her since, but when he learned she was the 
destined bride of his brother, he had checked his 
passion in its very bud, and that his strength 
might not prove weakness, he had resolved to 
obey the early inclination of his heart, and enter 
at once upon a life of monastic seclusion. He 
touchingly besought Angelo to cherish, as he 
ever should, the sacred affection that had united 
them in bonds closer than brotherhood, and to 
beware how he suffered any evil report or unjust 
suspicion to disturb it; entreating him with all 
the earnestness of a last request, not to delay his 
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anion with Isaura, beyond the period named for 
its fulfillment. 

“To me,” he added, ‘‘ even were I not yolun- 
tarily renouncing the tender ties and active en- 
gagements of life, she could never more be other 
than a cherished sister; and as the beloved of my 
Angelo’s heart, whose happiness is dearer to me 
than my own, such she must ever continue to be. 
Seek not, my brother, to discover my retreat— 
let Time, which touches all things with its ob- 
literating hand, pass gently on, and when we are 
able to recall, without pain, what now disturbs 
our peace, we will meet again. Father Hilario, 
under the seal of the strictest secrecy, is alone 
entrusted with the knowledge of my retreat, and 
through him we may sometimes hold communion 
with each other. Seek not to move me from my 
purpose, it is irrevocably fixed—therefore, my 
brother, resign yourself to it, and let the love of 
Isaura console you for my absence. I think of 
her as of an angel, whom I shall one day meet in 
the realms of bliss; and ever, my Angelo, for 
your united happiness, shall ascend the fervent 
prayer of your faithful ZIaNI.” 

Many efforts were made by the family of Jus- 
tiniani to discover the retreat of their lost one, 
but all proved in vain. Father Hilario con- 
scientiously guarded the secret, but through him 
tidings often came from Ziani, and the calm 
and happy tone of his letters gradually softened 
the poignant regrets of his mourning parents. 
Angelo alone refused to be comforted—remorse 
for his injustice toward his noble brother, and 
grief at their endless separation, preyed un- 
ceasingly upon his mind to the exclusion even 
of his love for Isaura. 

In truth, he had seen her but once since the 
fatal birth-night; regarding her as the cause of 
Ziani’s retirement from the world, his feelings 
toward her had undergone an unconscious change, 
though there were moments when her image rose 
in all its radiant loveliness before him, and his 
heart bowed down beneath the might of the pas- 
sion she had inspired, 

But she—poor blighted flower, how had she 
drooped and pined since the day on which she 
heard the tidings of Ziani’s destiny. The light and 

joy of youth seemed fled forever—there was no 
longer gladness in her languid smile—no light- 
ness in her step—no rose of health blooming in 
beauty on her cheek. She shrank from meeting 
Angelo, his very name mentioned in her presence 
disturbed her painfully, and with earnest prayers 
she besought her father to restore her to the 
quiet of her convent and the motherly care of 
her aunt, the good Abbess. As the marriage, at 





—————— 





Angelo’s request, was at all events to be delayed, 
the count yielded a ready consent to her wishes ; 
the more willingly, as his own time and thoughts 
were at that period engrossed by public cares 
and duties, which the political aspect of the state 
rendered peculiarly arduous. 

Some difficulties had recently arisen between 
Venice and the Emperor Manuel Comnenus, who 
had long regarded with jealousy the vast mari- 
time power enjoyed by the republic. Numerous 
instances of aggression on the part of the Greeks 
at length roused the haughty Venitians to an 
open declaration of war, and all ranks pressed 
eagerly forward to sustain the glory of the coun- 
try—the rich placing their overflowing coffers at 
the public service, and those who had no gold 
give, offering themselves to fight the battles of 
their country. The nobles summoned their re 
tainers together, and equipped them at their own 
cost—the family of the Justiniani furnishing a 
hundred combatants for the cause—those of their 
own blood, and the descendants of faithful fol- 
lowers, who for centuries had fought beneath: 
the banner of their house. 

Angelo partook largely of the general enthu- 
siasm, seeming to cast away his private grief, 
while, with the ardor of his versatile and impetu- 
ous character, he engaged heart and hand in the 
exciting interests of the day. A passion fo: 
military glory and adventure banished from hi: 
breast the softer one of love, and he made an 
eloquent appeal to Ziani’s patriotism, calling 0 
him to quit the indolent repose of his cloister. 
and rally in defence of his insulted countr) 
around the standard of St. Mark. But the ap 
peal was not responded to, and without tle 
brother of his heart, the gallant Angelo wen' 
forth to meet the foes of the republic. 

Proudly the young man stood beside his venera- 
ble father, on the deck of that noble galley whic! 
contained all, save the absent Ziani, who bore the 
ancient name of Justiniani, or clung to the for- 
tunes of its princely house. And as the gor 
geous armament, of which it formed a part. 
swept out to sea, whitening the bosom of the 
Adriatic with its swelling canvas, no eye gaze! 
with more delight upon the splendid spectacle. 
and no heart beat with a prouder assurance 0! 
victory, than did that of the brave and youthfu: 
Angelo. 

' But alas! how vain are man’s purposes, 
futile the hopes and schemes, which he labors ‘ 
God, in his wisdom, disappoints and 
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perfect! 
brings his aims to naught. 
to human foresight, proved the issue 0 
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self-confident to crush its foreign foes. The 
summer passed away, and still the Venitian fleet 
remained absent, redressing wrongs, and inflict- 
ing vengeance wherever due—but as the winter 
approached, some wily overtures on the part of 
the emperor, caused a cessation of hostilities, 
and the Doge, hoping for a final settlement of 
difficuities in the spring, retired with his arma- 
ment to quarters at Scio. 

But there, an enemy more relentless than the 
sword, assailed them, for the plague broke out 
in the island, and hundreds in a day perished by 
the fearful scourge. Sufferings such as only have 
a parallel in the history of the modern Crimean 
war, ensued—the Venitians were swept away 
like locusts before a northern blast, for the dis- 
ease reveled with dreadful virulence in their 
quarters, numbering the noble Justiniani among 
its victims. 

Father and son, kinsman and followers—all, all 
of that patriotic band, whose hearts were knit 
together by one common love, sank beneath the 
pestilence. The old man with his gray hairs, 
crowned with wisdom and honor, and the youth- 
ful son, glorious in the beauty and vigor of his 
opening manhood, slept together in death far 
from the tender hearts that loved them, and the 
gentle hands that would have closed with weep- 
ing love their dying eyes. The last thought of 
the ardent and affectionate Angelo was with his 
brother, and while yet his mind retained its con- 
sciousness, he dictated a few lines expressive of 
his dying wish and love. 

‘When you read these words, my Ziani, the 
iy heart of your dying Angelo will have ceased to 
i throb with life—but its latest pulse beats for 
en you and for our country; and I entreat, nay, 
{ command you in the name of your departed 


ial father, never to let the name of Justiniani perish 
nich from its annals, All of our fated house, save 
the you alone, my brother, will soon sleep in the 
for- 


tainted soil of Scio; but it is for Venice that wo 
gor perish, and as the last of your illustrious race, 


part. it befits you, my brother, to forsake the shelter 
‘ the of the cloister, to call upon the church for a dis- 
(ie solution of your vows, and return to the palace 
tacis, of your ancestors, to cherish the age of our 
ce a bereaved and sorrowing mother. 
athiv: “Come forth, my brother, at the call of your 
lying Angelo, and let the love of the blighted 
. lsaura console you for the afflictions of the past. 
ors t 


| Enter with her, who was the early chosen of your 
ts and Heart, into the holiest bond of earth, and through 


ss wm the long line’of your posterity, let the illustrious 
oo tame of Justiniani descend with honor to glow 
ng ave 





“pon the latest page of our republic’s history. 








Farewell, my Ziani! my breath labors, and sha- 
dows gather before my fading sight—but, blessed 
be God, there is a world where we shall meet 
again. In this hope I am even in death, your 
loving ANGELO.” 

So perished the noble and patriotic Justiniani, 
whose resemblance to the Fabii was destined to 
be complete. ‘‘ For,” says a late historian, 
‘‘like them, they had given adi to their country, 
and ali had perished for her; as with them too, 
a single root was found for their revival. With 
the Fabii, it was a boy too green for arms, who 
had remained in Rome—a forgotten monk, 
drawn from the shade of a cloister, and released 
from his vow of celibacy, preserved to Venice a 
name which was again to give lustre to her 
annals.” 

Sadly, when the spring opened, returned the 
miserable remnant of that gallant armament to 
the stricken Queen of the Adriatic. The voice 
of mourning was heard in all her dwellings, for in 
every home were missing the glad smiles of loved 
ones, who slept with the dead at Scio. Soon, too, 
the terrible pestilence swept its dark wings over 
the devoted city, and the lovely and beloved 
withered beneath its baleful shadow. They who 
had come back drooping and disheartened, from 
the graves of their comrades, had brought with 
them the seeds of the frightful disease, and sown 
them in the bosom of their homes. 

The trappings of death saddened the gay and 
festive city, and the music of the guitar and the 
song of the gondolier gave place to the sound of 
bitter woe and lamentation; silent and dark 
stood her marble palaces, but nowhere reigned 
such utter desolation as within the lordly halls 
of the Justiniani. They who had once diffused 
through them the sunlight of happiness, and who 
were as nerves and sinews to the state, now 
mouldered in their distant graves, while in a 
darkened apartment of her once joyous home, 
lay the stricken wife and mother of that princely 
house, rapidly drawing near to the last myste- 
rious change which is the doom of frail mortality. 

An aged servant moved stealthily about the 
chamber, sprinkling scented waters over the rich 
carpet, and fumigating the air with burning pas- 
tiles, which emitted a pungent odor, while be- 
side the bed knelt a young girl, who gently 
waved a fan of peacock’s feathers above the 
pallid face of the dying. A profound silence 
reigned in the room, interrupted at intervals by 
the labored respiration of the sufferer, over 
whose sunken features a fearful change was 
gradually stealing. The young and patient 
watcher knew what it portended, but unused to 
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the aspect of death, she could with difficulty 
repress the sobs that struggled for escape. 

The touch of a cold hand that feebly sought to 
clasp hers, aroused her, and looking up, she saw 
the deathly face of the lady turned toward her. 
Even in that moment the pale lips wore a loving 
smile as they parted to address her. 

‘*God bless you, my child—my sweet Isaura— 
bless you, for the love you have shown to the 
deserted and bereaved, in her hour of sorrow and 
of death. May He preserve you from the pesti- 
lence which walks at noonday through the dwell- 
ings of our fated city—but I fear for you who 
linger here to give me comfort. Remain not 
when I am gone.” 

‘‘ Dear lady, God can guard me here as well as 
elsewhere, or should he smite me now, it will but 
shorten by a few brief years, a life that has but 
little left to make it sweet.” 

The lady groaned, 

‘¢ Dear child, I know full well its flowers are 
withered. Would my Angelo had been spared to 
cheer it with his love. But yet, 1 murmur not— 
(jod’s holy will be done with me and mine.” 

A thrill of agony shook the delicate frame of 
isaura, and she drooped her face upon her hands 
w hide the gushing tears. A deep groan from 
the dying lady drew her attention, and springing 
up, she bent over her in speechless anguish. 
the features were settling into the rigidity of 
death; but as Isaura’s warm tears fell upon her 
clammy brow, she looked up and said with a 
faint smile— 

‘‘T am passing away, my daughter, to the land 
which death never enters—they are there—and 
soon I shall see them again.” 

She spoke with effort, and Isaura’s grief pre- 
vented her from replying. The lady regarded 
her with compassion, and striving to clasp her 
hand— 

‘‘Be comforted, my child,” she said, ‘for 
truly you have been such, and more to me, and 
may God give to your dying bed the peace you 
have shed around mine.” She paused, and with 
a brightening eye, looked around the chamber, 
as*though searching for some object hidden in its 
obscurity. Presently she feebly said—‘ He is 
not here!: Why comes he not to close my dying 
eyes? he who on earth is all that I may now call 
my own! *But give him this, my daughter,” and 
she drew a ring from her finger, ‘it is my mar- 
riage ring—and say to hin—” 

At that moment a light step crossed the cham- 
ber—a shadow fell upon the bed, and Ziani stood 
beside his mother. 

‘*Thank God! it is my son!” exclaimed the 





—_— 


dying matron, as his arms enfolded her, and she 
lay motionless within their fond embrace. 

‘*My mother, bless me! live for me!” gaid 
Ziani, inexpressibly affected. 

‘God ordains it otherwise, my son—but for 
one instant, you have arrested my spirit’s flight— 
for one instant only, while 1 bestow on you my 
latest blessing and command.” 

‘*T wait to receive them—and when she who 
gave me life, has departed, my sweetest consola- 
tion will be in fulfilling her last wishes.” 

‘¢My son, with this ring I received the name 
and plighted faith of your noble father—if then 
his memory be dear to you, place this circlet on 
the finger of one worthy to bear that honored 
name to posterity.” 

‘«Cheerfully I obey you—my vows are annulled, 
and on her who will sustain untarnished the name 
to which the virtues of my mother have added 
lustre, I bestow this token of my lasting love and 
faith.” 

As he spoke, he gently laid his mother from 
his arms, and turning to Isaura, placed the sacred 
pledge of an inviolable union on her finger, and 
as he marked it glisten there, he pressed her 
fondly to his heart, and imprinted on her bashful 
lips the first warm kiss of plighted love. To 
Isaura, suffering as she had, and worn and weary 
as she now was by her long and constant vigils 
beside the bed of illness, it was a moment of 
overpowering emotion, and she fainted on the 
breast that through every change had loved her 
faithfully and well. 

Ziani bore his precious burden tenderly from 
the apartment, and consigning her to the care of 
an attendant, returned to his mother. She 
moved not at his approach—still and wan she 
lay upon the pillow, her white lips parted with a 
smile of triumph, that proclaimed the spirit’s 
victory over death—it had ceased to struggle 
with the woes of earth, and winged its blissful 
flight to a world of rest and joy; and Ziani, the 
last of the Justiniani, stood alone with the dead, 
and bathing the clay-cold face with tears and 
kisses, and yielding up his soul to the deep 
luxury of grief. 








In the quiet sanctuary of Santa Maria, Isaura 
awaited the period when health and peace should 
again shed their benign influences over the 
afflicted city of her birth. Ziani often sought 
her there, and every interview riveted still closer 
the ties that bound their hearts together. But 
when the cool, calm months of auturan approach- 
ed, the ravages of the pestilence were stayed, 
and then at the altar of the church, within whose 
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sacred precincts they had first beheld and loved 
each other, they plighted their marriage vows, 
and from that peaceful shelter, Ziani led forth 
his gentle bride, to grace the princely halls of 
his paternal home. 

And there, peace again visited their stricken 
hearts, and though the sweet familiar objects of 
their home awoke fond memories of the departed 
to chasten their bridal joy—they were memories 
of tender sadness fraught with life’s deepest 





the stern teachings of death. And thus the dear 
voices of the lost, floating on the soft breeze, or 
mingling with the perfume of the flowers, spoke 
gently to their souls of the evanescent pleasures 
of earth, whose flowers and sunshine are touched 
with the shadow of decay, and unsealed their 
spiritual vision to behold that unclouded region 
where their treasures should never be taken from 
them, and where, in the ineffable presence of 
their God, their perfected souls should live and 


lessons, and rendered solemn to their hearts by ! rejoice forevermore. 





A PHAN FOR INDEPENDENCE. 





BY PARK BENJAMIN, 





From West to East, a sudden splendor breaking, 
Proclaims the advent of another day 

Sacred to Freedom! newer hopes awaking 
In distant nations, who behold her ray. 


Lighting our shores with undiminished glory, 
Still undiminished in the lapse of years, 

And making grander yet the oft-told story 
Of all our fathers won through blood and tears. 


Our brave forefathers! few of their bright number 
temain to claim our reverence and our love, 

In honored graves their war-worn bodies slumber, 
In blessed mansions rest their souls above. 


To keep their memories is our holy duty— 
To them we owe this heritage of peace, 

These fair possessions, these broad realms of beauty, 
To which Time lends a bounteous increase. 


No tyrant’s hand can rob us of dominion ; 
No conqueror desolate our fruitful vales ; 
High soars our eagle with unruffled pinion ; 
Bravely our banner meets opposing gales. 
Ilere are no slaves of old-world, dead convention, 
Our motto, ‘‘ Freedom come to all mankind !”’ 
No interference, but firm intervention, 
When men their fellows would in fetters bind. 





When kings to Freedom’s spirit bid defiance, 
And trample down the people like base weeds, 
And join their forces in unblessed alliance, 
To wage a warfare of unrighteous deeds,— 


Then to the nations ery we—Be strong-hearted ; 
Be bold and resolute, and full of trust; 

The might of Freedom has not yet departed, 
Nor her high altars level with the dust. 


Her starry flag shall float above your legions— 
Beneath its folds the doves of Peace repose ; 
Her power and glory shall pervade your regions, 
And make your deserts blossom like the rose. 


What though for long, long years of toil and strife, 
Subjects and serfs your generations be, 

Hope on, and struggle while there yet is life— 
If not yourselves—your children shall be free. 


Auspicious hour! all noble thoughts inspiring, 
Well may we triumph at thy glad return— 

Each mind and heart with loftier impulse firing, 
Causing each breast with warmer love to burn,— 


The love of country! Time cannot efface it, 
Nor distance dim its Heaven-descended light— 
Nor adverse Fame, nor Fortune e’er deface it— 
It dreads no tempest, and it knows no night, 





SONNET TO OLD LETTERS. 





BY LOTTIE LINWOOD. 





Tconoctast is he who breaks the key 
To this dear, treasured letter-box of mine, 
That holds such swect, sweet things from land and 
sea ! ; 
I worship as a pilgrim at his shrine, 
Forgetting all, save one blest image bright, 
That thrills his being! And as holy light 
From Bethlehem’s star, shone for a few alone— 
To these, fond memory’s love-light lead me down 





Thro’ flowery paths, to days when change and 
blight 
Had never shadow’d o’er the love of life; 
E’er I had cast a sad’ning thought on things 
Of earth, that I so loved, all glory rife, 
Or thought, earth’s purest happiness oft brings 
The deepest misery, or knew that fiercest strife 
Could hide within the heart of one that gayest 
sings. 
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Tue Rio Ullum is a small river in the Bay of 
Honduras, about twenty miles east of the port of 
Amoor. It is navigable only by boats, and is 
used principally to float mahogany down to the 
fleet of ships, which during many months in the 
year are assembled at its mouth. Its course is 
rather rapid, and its banks extremely pictur- 
esque. There is a heavy surf at its bar, which 
at times boats cannot pass without danger. 

In the month of June, 1838, I was on board 
the barque Calcuita, at anchor off the Ullum. I 
was going to a small village some twelve miles 
up the river, for the purpose of consulting our 
stevedore—one Peter Byrnes; who was up the 
river selecting a large raft of mahogany. The 
sea breeze had set in pretty strongly, and the 
afternoon was fresh and cool; don’t misunder- 
stand me; it was only cool by comparison; the 
sea breeze had only modified the sultry atmo- 
sphere of the morning, the thermometer stood at 
82° in the shade. 

We don’t put on dress coats and black pants 
when we go visiting in such a climate, and 
although we expected to meet the captain of the 
gang—a gentleman of no small importance among 
mahogany cutters—we only encased ourselves in 
a suit of duck, and, taking our pea coats to pro- 
tect us from the chill of the evening, we stepped 
into our little four-oared cutter and started on 
our journey. I was accompanied by my friend 
Tom Carey. My little boat was pulled by four 
stout young fellows, with a steady-going old card 
as coxswain; she was the admiration of the 
whole fleet, and was, without doubt, a regular 
clipper. As we neared the bar, I could see the 
surf breaking on it in a remarkably unpleasant 
fashion. I had heard of the dangerous nature of 
the entrance, but had not paid much heed to it; 
I thought, perhaps, it was only a tale to frighten 
old women and youngsters: but when I saw the 
immense rollers tumbling in one after the other, 
J looked at them with something like dismay; 
however, with such a boat as we had under us, 
and as the coxswain said nothing, I did not fear 
to risk it. We had not get far from the ship, 
when one of the men called my attention to 
reveral boats which had put off from the ships in 
the fleet. 


‘‘Something amiss,” said Tom; ‘look out 


ahead, coxswain, and see if you can make out 
what it is.” 
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‘‘Can’t see anything, sir; can you?” 
“No,” I replied; ‘‘ yet I can’t see anything 

astern; it must be ahead—give way, my men! 

perhaps it’s a boat capsized in the surf.” 

‘* Ay, ay, sir,” broke in the coxswain, “you're 
right! see there, in the way of them two cocoa- 
nut trees; watch the next roller, and you'll see 
the poor fellers holding on to the boat.” 

I did see them, and knowing that the coast 
swarmed with sharks, I saw that theif only 
ehance of safety—in case they escaped drowning 
and got clear of the surf—depended on our being 
there to rescue them as soon as they got into 
smooth water, and before the sharks caught sight 
of them. I therefore urged my men to put out 
their strength; they nobly responded to my call, 
and we soon began to fly over the sea. 

A most exciting thing is a race like this; time 
against life or death! and, as we bounded along, 
a multitude of thoughts flitted through my brain; 
it is perfectly astounding at what a rate the 
mind will travel under such circumstances. Our 
little boat seemed to know she was on an errand 
of mercy, for I never saw her skim so lightly 
over the water. Oh! she was a paragon of a 
boat—was that same gig of the Calcutta. Stout 
arms and brave hearts impelled her with a velo- 
locity I had never before witnessed, yet we were 
still some distance from them when we saw the 
boat come out bottom upwards, and two of the 
men clinging to her. 

‘‘One, two, three; that makes five, sir,” said 
the coxswain, as three more cleared the surf and 
struck out for us. 

‘Thank God! they’re all sufe thus far,” said 
I; ‘it’s the Resolution’s boat; I saw the eaptain 
and four hands go in this morning. Give way, 
my lads!” said I, encouragingly; ‘a bottle of 
grog each when you get on board.” 

“‘ Ay, ay, sir,” said the fellow who pulled the 
stroke oar; ‘never fear of that, but dam all 
‘ grog,’ in such a case as this.” 

I felt the rebuke; I felt I ought te have known 
a sailor better; grog” is no incentive to him 
when life is in danger. 

. “One, two, three, four; I can only see four,” 
said Carey; ‘‘one poor fellow’s gone.” “ What's 
that?” ‘A shark! God help ’um !” 

The water foamed from our bows; Carey and 
I held our breath and clutched the thwarts of the 
boat; still we flew onward. 
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‘«¢ Another shark!” said Carey; ‘‘d’ye see him 
coming down to windward ?” 

«One, two, three; only three; another poor 
fellow gone!” ‘Give way, my bonnies! Hurrah! 
all together !—that’s your sort.” We were now 
close to them! the two men clung to the boat; 
one man still remained in the water; he flagged, 
he lifted up his hands imploringly, and his faint 
ery for help was drowned in the surging of the 
waves. 

‘* Way enough—in bows—back water!” said 
the coxswain. 

Carey had divested himself of his jacket and 
shoes and plunged in after him; he dived; he 
rose; he supported the drowning man, three 
strokes and we were alongside of them, we 
hauled them in board—just then a huge shark 
dashed past us. ‘Thank God, you’re safe!” 
said I, squeezing my friend’s hand. 

The two men who were taken off the boat had 
sustained no other damage than a good ducking; 
we learned from them that the first man who 
went down was the captain, and as he was strik- 
ing out strongly, only a few seconds before he 
sunk, in all probability both he and the other 
man were seized by sharks, for neither of them 
ever rose again. 

It was a melancholy termination to our first 
attempt to go up the Ullum, and I felt the mat- 
ter painfully at the time, as I understood both 
men had wives, and the captain a family to 
lament their loss. Of course, after such an oc- 

urrence, it was out of the question to attempt 
the passage of the bar, and we therefore made 
the best of our way back to the ship. I cannot 
‘void relating an incident connected with this 
sad affair which is strongly characteristic of the 
superstition of sailors. The boat in which this 
melancholy accident occurred was strong and well 
huilt, worth at least one hundred dollars; yet after 
we had taken the men off, there was not a man 
in the fleet would touch her, and she drifted 
“way to sea; I must say she had a bad charac- 
‘er, as she had capsized at the same place on a 
former voyage and a man had been drowned. 

When we got on board, the appearance of the 
‘ky threatened one of those thunder-storms 
which at this season are common in these lati- 
tudes; we, therefore, made all snug for the 
night. A storm in the tropics is very grand, 
almost verging on the sublime; particularly in 
the neighborhood of high mountains. The lurid 
lightning plays among their tops; the thunder 
Tumbling and then bursting with a terrific crash 
against their sides, seems hurled back again 
With double violence; rain falling in torrents— 











in sheets—a black pall hangs over everything, 
which is ever and anon rent asunder by forked 
lightning. All this is very beautiful to contem- 
plate, under cover, with a pipe and a strong 
tumbler of ‘‘grog.” To have been caught up 
the Ullum without shelter would not have been 
pleasant; but here, snugly ensconced in the 
cabin of a good ship, I was fascinated; I sat up 
till the storm abated, smoked two or three pipes, 
and then retired to my cot to be lulled to sleep 
by the distant thunder. 

The morning broke with a cloudless sky; the 
air was pure and refreshing; we took a hasty 
breakfast and jumped into our boat. The surf 
on the bar had subsided, and we entered the 
river without any trouble. I had heard that the 
scenery was picturesque, but was not prepared 
for anything so enchanting, and I could not help 
remarking to Carey how very inadequate lan- 
guage would be to convey a notion of the variety 
and beauty of the scenery. For some distance 
the margin of the stream was fringed with trees 
and shrubs; in the middle was a small island ; 
this, too, was covered with tall cocoa-nut trees 
and bushes; and from which issued a cloud of 
parrots, macaws, and other birds of the most 
gorgeous plumage, that flew round and round 
uttering the most discordant sounds: monkeys, 
too, chased each other from branch to branch, 
chattering and looking wondrous wise, and when 
I pointed my gun at them it was evident they 
understood the nature of that weapon, as they 
all scuttled away like mad, except one old fellow 
who knowingly dodged behind a large leaf, and 
no doubt thought himself perfectly safe. The 
island extended for some distance, and the trees 
overhung, and formed a leafy canopy; a gentle 
breeze came laden with the fragrance of aromatic 
trees and plants; humming birds floated lightly 
across our paths, while a stream of water, clear 
and transparent, came tumbling from a neigh- 
boring rock. 

Passing the island, the scenery became more 
striking and bold, and of an entirely different 
character. On our right, the bank rose with a 
gentle slope covered with fine grass, while in the 
distance the high land presented a succession of 
thickly wooded terraces, having the appearance ot 
a spacious verdant amphitheatre. The river was 
wider and dotted with nuthétrous small rocks, 
covered with stunted bushes To the left the 
bank rose abruptly, and a thick forest extended 
far beyond the human vision. 

It is at such a time, with the grand diorama 
of Nature passing before you, and the distant 
mountains frowning on you, that you feel how 
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far—in her simplicity and primeyal splendor— 
she exceeds the descriptions of the most vivid 
imaginations. I confess I was somewhat carried 
away by all this; I was beginning to feel a quiet 
sentimentality stealing over me; my blood ran 
sluggishly in my veins; I saw I was but an atom 
on this vast earth, and that the duration of man’s 
life was but as a moment in the cycle of ages; I 
felt my own littleness and the power of the Al- 
mighty; I wondered if in after ages those vast 
and fruitful plains would be peopled and culti- 
vated, and speculated on the probability of those 
immense forests falling before the march of 
civilization; in fact, I was nearly lost in the re- 
gion of fancy, when the sharp bite of a mosquito 
brought me up—as we sailors call it—all stand- 
ing. I crushed the blood-thirsty insect, and 
cursed it for its impertinence in thus disturbing 
me, but I soon had cause to be thankful for the 
interruption, for without it I should perhaps 
have lost a most singular sight—that of two 
snakes in mortal conflict. When I first saw them 
they were cutting the most extraordinary capers 
you can well imagine, now rearing their heads 
and glaring fiercely at one another, and then 
with sudden springs trying to encircle each other 
in deadly embrace. One was a black snake, of 
the other I could not tell the species, but he was 
of a bright greenish brown; he appeared very 
cunning, but not so active as the black one. 
The black snake is the most common, as well as 
the most active, of the serpents of this country, 
and I could see that this was no exception to the 
rule, as the black one was more than a match 
for his adversary, who slowly retreated before 
his attack, till he came to a crevice in the rock, 
which was evidently his den; he then suddenly 
threw himself round the black snake, and com- 
menced to draw him into his den, The black 
snake seemed now to have lost his wonted supe- 
riority, and although he had twined his tail 
round a stunted shrub which grew near by, yet 
he was gradually being drawn out straight. 
The struggle was tremendous, and to all appear- 
ance tl » black snake was getting the worst of it, 
for the folds round the shrub became less and 
less every minute, till suddenly and with a twist 
he let go his hold, and wound himself so rapidly 
round the other that he had no time to prevent 
it; but was obliged; an self-defence, to abandon 
his hold on the rock, and wind himself in turn 
shout his antagonist. And now commenced the 
most extraordinary wriggling and knotting I 
ever saw, and in this state they rolled down the 
bank till they rested in a small hollow; suddenly 
the green one made a leap, and they both rose in 








the air together, and then fell back again down 
the bank. It was all over; the last leap of the 
green one was his death-throe; the black snake 
slowly unwound himself, and after eyeing his foe 
with a keen glance, to make sure he was dead. 
he glided down to the river and laved himself in 
its flood. 

I always entertained a most decided aversion 
to all kinds of serpents, and my first impulse 
was to put a shot in the victor; but after seeing 
him win such a hard fought battle, and then 
come down bleeding and wounded, to bathe him- 
self wearily in the water, I could not do it, and | 
let him retire unmolested. 

By this time I began to get most voraciously 
hungry, and dinner, that all-important business 
of the day, began to press upon the most tender 
sensibilities of my nature. I commenced to 
speculate on the probability of getting anything 
to appease my appetite, and Carey wondered 
how Peter would satisfy two hungry fellows like 
us; we knew he was a first-rate purveyor, but 
then he did not know of our visit, and there are 
no shops or market in the bush; however, I 
trusted to my good stars and the reputation of 
our stevedore, and I am thankful to say I was 
not disappointed. 

Turning an angle of the stream, we came upon 
a patch of huts, and saw two mulattoes scamper 
off to give note of our arrival, and shortly after 
we saw Peter Byrnes and the captain coming 
down to the landing-place to meet us. I could 
see by Peter’s countenance that it was all right 
for dinner; there was no hurry, no nervous 
twitching of the face, no apology, but with an 
air of ease and satisfaction he assisted us from 
our boat, inquired if we had dined, and led the 
way to his log cabin. As we had some few mat- 
ters of business to transact with the captain, anc 
as Peter told us dinner would not be ready for 
an hour, we left him and went with the captain. 
Carey would speculate in the matter, and pro- 
phesied salt herrings or ‘salt horse ;” but I was 
not to be deceived, I knew Peter’s countenance 
was an index to his stomach, and that we might 
rest quiet on that head. 

At the end of an hour we found ourselves in 
Peter’s cabin; the furniture was not very re- 
cherché, but it was, at least, useful; there was 
a good sized table covered with a tablecloth, not 
the whitest; but a tablecloth of any description 
was deemed a luxury in the bush, and we knew 
that Peter intended to do full honor to our visit; 
the chairs too, although of mahogany—as was 
every thing about the place—were not suited to 
a London drawing-room, but they don’t stand ou 
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the latest fashion up the Ullum, and so Peter's 
chairs, rough as they were, did as well as the 
best. 

On entering the cabin, our olfactary nerves 
were assailed by a most savory odor, and I could 
see Carey’s face light up as the smell was wafted 
in at the open doorway; we had just seated our- 
selves, when Peter and the captain entered, fol- 
lowed by a black fellow bearing a large dish, 
containing a most delicious stew. I shall never 
forget with what satisfaction I saw it steaming 
on the table. Without much ceremony, we threw 
ourselves with one accord upon it. Oh! with 
what gusto did we dive into that dish. We had 
breakfasted at eight o’clock, and it was now 
four; so you may imagine we were ready for 
anything. We had just crossed the Atlantic, had 
had a rough passage, our poultry “had been 
nearly all killed in a gale, and twe of our sheep 
washed overboard, so that a fresh mess was a 
rarity. As we did not know if there was any- 
thing to follow, we continued attacking the stew 
till the dish was empty. Next followed a dish of 
small birds; as we had asked no questions about 
the stew, we asked none about the birds, but 
finding them tender and tasty, and as Peter and 
the Captain assisted in clearing the dishes with 
a vigor second only to our own, I was satisfied it 
was all right, and washed the whole down with 
a bumper of sparkling pale ale, which the cap- 
tain had contributed to the feast. Seeing symp- 


| toms of something more, I protested against it, 
as [was almost done up, but Carey was deter- 
mined to stand by Peter to the last, so we ended 
the matter by filling up with a dish of pancakes. 
Peter concluded the whole by producing pipes 
and a bottle of old rum ; and now feeling in that 
blissful condition in which you have no desire +o 
call ‘the king your cousin,” we lay in our grass 
hammocks and smoked. 

I felt my heart warm toward all my fellow 
creatures, and more particularly toward my 
friend Peter, and throwing aside all restraint, 
and feeling « strong desire to know on what I 
had dined, I boldly questioned him on the sub- 
ject. But Peter had no desire to be questioned 
on that head; he hummed and hawed, and 
dodged about, but I was determined to know: 
and, gracious heaven! what do you think it was? 
Stewed monkey, and roast parrots! Reader, 
you never tasted monkey stew, of course you 
never did; and perchance, you may feel some- 
what disgusted at the idea of such adish; never- 
theless it is a dish not to be despised, and one 
very common in the Bay of Honduras. I confess 
I felt rather queer at first, but the recollection 
of its delicious flavor, and the gusto with which 
we had devoured it, soon reconciled it to my 
mind; and many a time has the recollection of 
that mighty stew risen up to tantalize me, when 
I have been dining off ‘‘salt junk” in the cabin 





of the Calcutta. 
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BY ILFRACOMBE. 


——— 


Bz still, oh sea. Grow still and calm, oh sea! 

Wilt thou thus win unto thy wayward will 

The stern gray crag, that with world’s use is chill, 
And make it bend down o’er thee tenderly ? 
Nay, nay, wild sea! Be still and calm, mad sea! 


Be still, oh sea! Be still and calm, oh sea! 
Thou deem’st thyself an heiress, richly dower’d! 
Thy white foam pearls, so prodigally shower’d, 
The lordly rock flings back in scorn to thee ; 
The scorn of such light offerings, changeful sea ' 


Be still, oh sea! Be still and calm, oh sea! 
Dost think that it is beautiful or meet, 
To fret and foam around so steadfast feet, 
To trouble such high, hoar tranquillity ? 
Nay, nay, wild sea! Be still and calm, mad sea! 
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Be still, oh sea! Be still and calm, oh sea 
The shadow of the rock will only rest 
In love upon a fair untroubled breast ; 

It doth not chcose to be toss’d fitfully 

With all thy wanton motions, changeful sea-' 


Be still, oh sea! Be still and calm, oh sea! 
Spread out a broad unwavering expanse, 
Unbroken by one wavelet’s restless dance ; 

To thy beloved’s feet steal quietly, 

In rev’rent love Be still and calm, oh sea! 


s 
Be still, oh sea! Be still and calm, oh sea! 
As the great stillness of the calm night sky : 
As that calm deepeneth, the rock shall lie 
Within thine arms, mirror’d more perfectly. 
So hush thee, sea! Grow calm and constant, sea! 
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WASHINGTON ALLSTON. 


Tue ideas of the poet and the painter are the 
same—the genius of the one is on a plane with the 
genius of the other—they receive their inspira- 
tion from the same sources; every great painter 
has the elements of a great poet, and vice versa. 
The difference between them is the language 
they employ to evolve their thoughts and cre- 
ations. The one employs chiaroscuro, the other 
audible sound—the one addresses the ear, the 
other the vision. Both enter the temple of the 
soul, but at different doors—both reach the 
summit of fame, but by different routes. 

To draw an exact line between the different 
departments of art, and to place each artist 
within his own boundary, and surround him by 
his own atmosphere, is a nice piece of work; yet 
all great artists, like the planets, have their or- 
bits, their atmosphergs, their suns, their moons, 
their stars, their satellites—the difficulty lies in 
defining. We would divide the Historical into two 
departments of art—the JJistorical and Creative. 
Those who select for their themes history, whether 
sacred or profane, we would place in the histori- 








cal department; and those who give light and 
life to the shapes of their own brain in the creative, 
whether they are sculptors, painters, or crayon- 
ists—and the Limner, (which word derives its 
signification from the Latin ‘‘il/uminator,”’) in the 
illustrative. 

Allston comes properly within the historical 
department of art, although he painted landscapes 
and portraits of great merit. He and Hunting- 
ton will take their niches in the galleries of pos- 
terity as the two principal historical painters in 
America in the nineteenth century. 

The genius of Allston was universal; and in 
this respect he bears some resemblance to Michael 
Angelo, of whose works he was a faithful stu- 
dent—not an imitator. He has left meritorious 
works in almost every department of art—and 
many poems that might be truly called Words- 
worthian. 

The subtle and clear intellect of our great poet- 
painter was more extensively felt and recognized 
abroad than that of any other American; hardly 
excepting Washington Irving. About fifty of his 
50 
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best pictures have found niches in the galleries 
of the nobility of England, and about the same 
number in the best homes of his own country. 
To show the high esteem in which he was held 
in England, we quote from his own letter : 

‘‘Next to my own country I love England, the 
land of my ancestors. I should indeed be un- 
grateful, if I did not love a country from which 
I never received other than kindness—in which, 
during the late war, I was never made to feel 
that I was a foreigner. By the English artists, 
among whem I number some of my most valued 
friends, I was uniformly treated with openness 
and liberality. Out of the art, too, I found many 
fast and generous friends; and here, though I 
record a compliment to myself, I cannot deny 
myself the satisfaction of repeating the kind 
words of Lord Egremont a few weeks before I 
left England. ‘I hear you are going to Ameri- 
ca,’ he said; ‘I am very sorry for it. Well, if 
you do not meet with the encouragement you 
deserve in your own country, we shall be very 
glad to see you back again!’ This munificent 
nobleman had done me the honor to introduce 
himself to me, and is the possessor of one of my 
best pictures, Jacos’s Dream. A home sickness, 
which (in spite of some of the best and kindest 
friends, and every encouragement that I could 
wish as an artist) I could not overcome, brought 
me back to my own country in 1818. We made 
Boston harbor in a clear evening in October: it 
was an evening to remember! The wind fell 
and left our ship almost stationary on a long, 
low swell, as smooth as glass, and undulating 
under one of our gorgeous autumnal skies, like 
a prairie of amber. The moon looked down upon 
us like a living thing, as if to bid us welcome. 
I had returned to a mighty empire: I was on the 
very waters which the gallant Constitution had 
first broken—whose building I saw when at col- 
lege, and whose ‘slaughter-breaking brass,’ but 
now grew hot, and spoke her name among the 
nations. This patriotic feeling is not a strange 
thing for which any credit is claimed; it would 
have been discreditable to have been without it.” 

On our artist’s love of country we will here 
quote a passage from his own MS. letter, dated 
London, March 2, 1818: 

“It is a foolish thing to be proud of any coun- 
try, but it is both natural and honorable to love 
the land of our nativity—as the soil of our first 
affections, and the home of our kindred friends. 
I have always loved it; but it has become dearer 
to me as I have grown older, and been able to 
compare it with others. So, perhaps, may say 
the native of any other country; for as a man’s 





friends form the best part of the world to him, 
so the land where they dwell is also the dearest. 
The attachment which the Greenlanders bear to 
theirs is a striking proof of it—the very idea of 
whose cheerless sterility is enough to freeze the 
imagination of any other people. But there is 
wisdom in all this; for it is certain that to every 
habitable land Providence assigns peculiar com- 
forts, only to be felt and enjoyed by those who 
dwell there.” 

Washington Allston was born at his father’s 
plantation on Waccomaw, All Saints’ Parish, 
South Carolina, on the 5th of November, 1779. 
He was the eldest son of William Allston, Junior, 
by his second wife, Rachel More, of St. Thomas’ 
Parish, South Carolina. 

At the age of four or five years he was in the 
habit of amusing his brother and sister by making 
imitations of birds from the pith and shiny part 
of the cornstalk; and from the recollection of one 
of these little birds he composed a sonnet, which 
he gave to his sister when she visited him at Cam- 
bridge, after a separation of thirty-six years. 

‘*T used to amuse myself,” says Allston, in 
one of his letters, ‘‘at the age of six years, by 
making little landscapes about the roots of an 
old tree in the country. I built little cottages 
of sticks, and shaded them with miniature trees, 
which I gathered in the woods. From the forked 
stalks of the wild fern I made little men and 
women by winding about them different colored 
yarn. These were sometimes presented with 
pitchers made of the pomegranate flower. These 
childish fancies were the straws by which an 
observer might then have guessed which way the 
current was setting for after life. These delights 
sometimes gave way to a strange love for the wild 
and marvellous. I loved to be terrified by the 
tales of witches and hogs, which the negroes used 
to tell me.” 

In 1787 Rallston was sent to Newport, Rhode 
Island, for his health, and was placed in the 
academy of Robert Rogers, Esq., a connection 
by marriage of the Allston family. 

Here the little poet-painter plodded his tearful 
way through the heaps of dry leaves that strew the 
time-honored road to college, but not without leaving 
on them the marks of his discontent. His school 
books, from the speller up to Virgil, were filled 
with all kinds of drawings, which told too well 
that his thoughts dwelt not with them. His slate 
sometimes contained a picture on one side and a 
sum on the other; and sometimes, to the utter cha- 
gria of his teacher in arithmetic, a picture on both 
sides. He seldom joined in any of the out-door 
sports of the boys. He devoted his leisure hours to 
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drawing and constructing small theatres, making 
and painting scenery and puppets to act in them. 
He spent much time in preparing plays for the 
boys, in which Harlequins and robbers were sure 
to be the most prominent characters. The dresses, 
parts and movements, were all planned by him. 
While at this school he drew and painted several 
small pieces in water colors. He here made his 
first group of figures from a scene in the tragedy 
of Barbarossa, in which the splendidly robed 
tyrant and the stern Selim, surrounded by black 
mutes, were introduced with much effect. He 
also designed and painted several scenes from the 
Mysteries of Udolpho—and one from the Moun- 
taineers, in which Octavian figured. He drew a 
caricature of the French class, all seated at a 
round table, except one boy, who was represented 
in the act of reciting his lesson to the master, 
who was holding a pig in his hand, and directing 
the boy to pronounce ow, just like the noise made 
by the little brute. He made at this time a copy 
in oil from a painting of Mount Vesuvius, which 
was thought to be equal to the original. His 
next and last effort before he left for the Univer- 
sity was a fine likeness of a St. Domingo black 
boy, who was one of the house servants. He 
painted him with a liberty cap on his head, with 
a tri-colored tassel and cockade—in one hand a 
boot and in the other a brush. 

It was at this time that Allston became ac- 
quainted with the lamented Malbone, who sub- 
sequently became so celebrated as a miniature 
painter. They met in England, and were friends 
until the death of Malbone. 

Our artist entered Harvard University in 1796. 
During his Freshman-year he painted several 
miniatures, and a landscape with figures on horse- 
back, which was subsequently exhibited at Som- 
erset House. Much to the amusement of the 
country people on their way to the Boston mar- 
ket, he painted on the front windows of his room 
various figures, representing Bonaparte’s invasion 
of Egypt and his reception by the Musselmen. 

His love for theatricals at this time was very 
strong—so much so, that he and his friends 
induced the manager of the Hay-Market Theatre 
in Boston to get up Schiller’s celebrated play of 
the Robbers, and soon after a masquerade, in 
which he figured as the Knight of the Rueful 
Countenance. 

Allston thus speaks of his progress in art at 
the University : 

‘« My leisure hours at College were chiefly de- 
voted to the pencil—to the composition equally 
of figures and landscapes. I do not remember 
that I preferred one to the other; my only guide 


in the choice was the inclination of the moment. 
There was an old landseape at the house of a 
friend in Cambridge that gave me my first hints 
in color in that branch. It was of a rich and 
deep tone, though not by the hands of a master— 
the work, perhaps, of a moderate artist, but of 
one who lived in a good age, when he could not 
help catching something of the good that was 
abroad. In the coloring of figures, the pictures 
of Pine in the Columbian Museum in Boston were 
my first masters. Pine had certainly consider- 
able merit in color. But I had a higher master 
in the head of Cardinal Bentivoglio, from Van- 
dyke, in the College Library, which I obtained 
permission to copy one winter vacation. This 
copy from Vandyke was by Smybert, an English 
painter, who came to this country with Dean, 
afterward Bishop Berkley. At that time it 
seemed to me perfection. When I saw the origi- 
nal, some years afterward, I found I had to alter 
my notions of perfection. However, I am grate- 
ful to Smybert for the instruction his work gave 
me. Deliver me from kicking down even the 
weakest step of an early ladder.” 

Our artist left College in 1800, proceeded to 
Newport, where he painted several portraits of 
his friends; also, St. Peter weeping after he 
heard the cock crow, and Judas Iscariot. From 
thence he made his way to Charleston, South 
Carolina. 

‘*My picture manufactory,” he says, ‘still 
went on in Charleston till I embarked for Lon- 
don. Up to this time my favorite subjects, with 
an occasional comic intermission, were banditti. 
I well remember one of these, where I thought I 
had happily succeeded in cutting a throat. The 
subject of this precious performance was robbers 
fighting with each other for the spoils, over the 
body of a murdered traveler—and clever ruffians 
I thought them. I did not get rid of this ban- 
ditti mania until I had been over a year in Eng- 
land.” 

In 1801 Allston went to Europe to prosecute 
his studies, at the ancient shrines of art. To 
defray the expenses of this sojourn abroad he 
sold his hereditary property. His friends tried 
to prevent this sacrifice by offering to supply his 
pecuniary demands, but the painter preferred to 
be independent. 

‘“*T believe,” says Allston, ‘‘ that I was indebt- 
ed to the interest that Bowman took in me for 
most of my College verses, and the Head of St. 
Peter. He proposed to allow me one hundred 





pounds a year during my stay in Europe, but this 
Ideclined. Such an instance of generosity speaks 
‘for itself; but the kindness of manner that 
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accompanied it can only be known to me who saw 
it. I can see the very expression now. Mr. 
Bowman was an excellent scholar, and one of 
the most agreeable talkers I have known. Mal- 
bone, Fraser and myself, were frequent guests at 
his table, and delightful parties we always found 
them. 

‘J arrived in London,” he continues, ‘ about 
the middle of June, 1801, near the close of the 
Exhibition. The Gladiator was my first drawing 
from plaster, and gained me permission to draw 
at Somerset House; the third procured me a 
ticket of an entered student of the Royal 
Academy. 

‘‘Mr. West was President of the Royal Acade- 
my, and in the zenith of his fame. He received 
me with the greatest kindness. I shall never 
forget his benevolent smile when he took me by 
the hand: it is still fresh in my memory, His 
gallery was open to me at all times, and his ad- 
vice always readily and kindly given. He was a 
man overflowing with the milk of human kind- 
ness. If he had enemies, I doubt if he owed 
them to any other cause than his rare virtue. 

“The next year after my arrival I exhibited 
three pictures at Somerset House: the principal 
one, a French Soldier telling a story (comic at- 
tempt); a Rocky Coast, half length, with Ban- 
ditti; and a Landscape, with Norsemen, which I 
had painted at College. I received two applica- 
tions for the French Soldier, which I sold to Mr. 
Wilson of the European Museum, for whom I 
afterward painted a companion of it, also comic— 
The Poet’s Ordinary, where the lean fare was 
enriched by an incidental arrest.” 

Allston spent three years in England, and then 
went to Paris with Vanderlyn. The Louvre was 
now in its full splendor. Napoleon had collected 
there the chef d’ouvres of the masters and schools 
of Europe, forming a gallery more splendid than 
the world may ever see again, 

Allston thus writes from the Louvre: ‘ Titian, 
Tintoretto, and Paul Veronese, absolutely en- 
chanted me, for they took away all sense of 
subject. When I stood before the Peter Martyr, 
the Miracle of the Slave, and the Marriage of 
Cana, I thought of nothing but of the gorgeous 
concerti of colors, or rather, of the indefinite forms 
(I cannot call them sensations) of pleasure with 
which they filled the imagination. It was the 
poetry of color which I felt; procreative in its 
nature, giving birth to a thousand things which 
the eye cannot see, and distinct fromptheir cause. 
I did not, however, stop to analyse my feelings— 
perhaps at that time I could not have done so. 
I was content with my pleasure without seeking 





the cause. Iam by nature, as respects the arts, 
a wide liker. I cannot honestly turn up my nose 
even at a piece of still-life, since, if well done, it 
gives me pleasure. This remark will account 
for otherwise strange transitions. 

‘‘T will mention here a picture of a totally 
different kind, which then took great hold of me, 
by Ludovico Carracci. I do not remember the 
title, but the subject was the body of the Virgin 
borne for interment by four Apostles. The 
figures are colossal—the tone dark and of tre- 
mendoug depth of color. It seemed, while I 
looked at it, as if the ground shook under their 
tread, and the air was darkened by their grief. 
I may here notice a false notion which is current 
among artists, in the interpretation they put on 
the axiom, that something should always be left 
to the imagination, viz., that some parts of a 
picture should be left unfinished. The very state- 
ment betrays its unsoundness; for that which is 
unfinished, must necessarily be imperfect; so 
that, according to this rule, imperfection is made 
essential to perfection. The error lies in the 
phrase, ‘left to the imagination;’ it has filled 
modern art with random flourishes of no mean- 
ing. If the axiom be intended to prevent the 
impertinent obtrusion of subordinate objects, (the 
fault certainly of a mean practice,) I may ob- 
serve that the remedy is no remedy, but rather 
a less fault substituted for a greater. Works of 
a high order, aspiring to the poetical, cannot 
make good their pretensions, unless they do 
affect the imagination, and this should be the 
test—that they set to work, not to finish what is 
less incomplete, but to awaken images congenial 
to the compositions, but not in them expressed— 
an effect that never was yet realized by misre- 
presenting anything. If the objects introduced 
into a picture keep their several places, as well 
in the deepest shadow as in light, the general 
effect will suffer nothing by their truth; but to 
give the whole truth in the midnight, as well as 
the daylight, belongs to a master.” 

The above is a profound criticism on art—one 
that all interested in art should read. 

During the few months Allston spent in Paris, 
he painted several compositions, and made'a copy 
from Rubens. He now turned his steps toward 
Italy, crossing the Alps by the Pass of St. 
Gothard. ‘I passed a night,” he says, ‘‘and saw 
the sun rise on Lake Maggiore—such a sunrise! 
The giant Alps seemed literally to rise from their 
purple beds, and putting on their crowns of gold, 
to send up hallelujahs almost audible.” 

The poet-painter passed four vears in Italy, 
most of the time at Rome. The beautiful cli- 
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mate—the arts—the ruins—the silence of the 
Eternal City, met his intellectual wants, and gave 
birth in his soul to ‘‘Monapi,” a creation full 
of beauty and genius. In Rome he was held in 
high esteem, both for his social qualities and his 
artistic ability. So perfect was his coloring—so 
closely did it resemble the great Venitian’s, that 
they called him the American Titian. In the 
great city he studied in a private academy, with 
Vanderlyn and Thorwaldsen, Here he also first 
met Coleridge; of him he says— 

‘¢To no other man whom I have known, do I 
owe so much intellectually, as to Mr. Coleridge, 
with whom I became acquainted in Rome, and 
who has honored me with his friendship for 
more than five and twenty years. He used to 
call Rome the silent city; but I could never 
think of it as such, while with him; for meet 
him when and where I would, the fountain of his 
mind was never dry; but like the far-reaching 
aqueducts, that once supplied this mistress of the 
world, its living streams seemed specially to flow 
for every classic ruin over which we wandered. 
And when I recall some of our walks under the 
pines of the Villa Borghese, I am almost tempted 
to dream that I had once listened to Plato, in the 
groves of the academy. It was there he taught 
me this golden-rule—never to judge of any work 
of art by its defects; a rule as wise as benevo- 
lent, and one that, while it has spared me much 
pain, has widened my sphere of pleasure.”’ 

The following beautiful Sonnet breathes the 
deep and lasting sentiments which the painter 
cherished for the departed poet :— 


Sonnet—On the late S. T. Coleridge. 

And thou art gone, most loved, most honored friend ! 
No, never more thy gentle voice shall blend 
With air of earth, its pure ideal tones, 
Binding in one, as with harmonious zones, 
The heart and intellect. And I no more 

Shall with thee gaze on that unfathomed deep, 
The human soul—as when pushed off the shore, 

Thy mystic bark would, through the darkness sweep 
Itself the while so bright! For oft we seemed 

As on some starless sea—all dark above, 

All dark below—yet, onward as we drove, 
To plough up light that ever round us streamed. 

But he who mourns, is not as one bereft 

Of all he loved: thy living truths are left. 


Allston thus- pours out his admiration for the 
Shakspeare and the Dante of art. ‘It is needless 
to say how I was affected by Raphael, the greatest 


master of the affections in our art. In beauty, 


he has been often surpassed; but in grace, the 
native grace of character, in the expression of 
intellect, and above all, sanctity, he has no equal. 
What particularly struck me in his works, was 





the genuine life (if I may so call it) that seemed, 
without impairing the distinctive character, to 
pervade them all; for even his humblest figures 
have a something, either in look, air, or gesture, 
akin to the Venustas of his own nature; as if, 
like living beings under the influence of a master- 
spirit, they had partaken, in spite of themselves, 
a portion of the charm which swayed them, This 
power of infusing one’s own life, as it were, into 
that which it feigned, appears to me the sole 
prerogative of genius. In a work of art this is 
what a man may well call his own, for it cannot 
be borrowed or imitated. Of Michael Angelo, I 
know not how to speak in adequate terms of re- 
verence. With all his faults, (but who is with- 
out them,) even Raphael bows before him. As I 
stood beneath his colossal Prophets and Sybils, 
still more colossal in spirit, I felt as if in the 
presence of messengers from the other world, 
with the destiny of man in their breath—in re- 
pose, even terrible.” 








Allston returned to America, 1809. In 1810, 
he was married toa sister of Dr. Channing; and 
in 1811, embarked for England, with his wife— 
accompanied by Professor Morse, who was his 
pupil. 

His first work of importance, after he returned 
to London, was the ‘Dead Man Revived by 
Elisha’s Bones,” which is now in Philadelphia. 
His progress in this picture was interrupted by 
a dangerous illness, which, after months of suf- 
fering, compelled him to remove to Clifton, near 
Bristol. He imputed his recovery to the skill 
of Dr. King, a connection by marriage of the 
Edgeworth family. After some months at Bris- 
tol, he returned to London to finish his picture 
of the ‘‘ Dead Man.” It was first exhibited at 
the British Institution, commonly called the 
British Gallery—an Institution patronized by 
the principal nobility and gentry: the Prince 
Regent was then president. It won the first 
prize of two hundred guineas from this Institu- 
tion, and subsequently, was brought to Phila- 
delphia by Mr. McMurtie, and purchased by the 
Pennsylvania Academy, for three thousand five 
hundred dollars. 

The composition of this great work is founded 
on the following passage from the Jewish Annals: 
‘‘And the bands of the Moabites invaded the 
land at the coming in of the year And it came 
to pass as they were burying a man, that behold 
they spied a band of men, and they cast the man 
into the sepulchre of Elisha: and when the man 
was let down, and touched the bones of Elisha, 
he revived.” II. Kings, c. xiii., vy. 20, 21. 

‘‘The sepulchre of Elisha,” says Allston, ‘‘is 
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supposed to be in a cavern among the moun- 
tains, such places being in those early ages used 
for the interment of the dead, In the foreground 
is the man at the moment of reanimation, in 
which the artist has attempted, both in the ac- 
tion and color, to express the gradual recoiling 
of life upon death. Behind him, in a dark re- 
cess, are the bones of the Prophet, the skull of 
which is peculiarized by a preternatural light. 
At his head and feet are two slaves, bearers of 
the body, the rope still in their hands by which 
they have let it down, indicating the act that 
moment performed; the emotion attempted in 
the figure at the feet is that of astonishment and 
fear, modified by doubt, as if still requiring fur- 
ther confirmation of the miracle before him; 
while in the figure at the head, it is that of un- 
qualified, immovable terror. In the most pro- 
minent group above, is a soldier in the act of 
rushing from the scene. The violent and terri- 
fied action of this figure was chosen to illustrate 
the miracle, by the contrast it exhibits to that 
habitual firmness supposed to belong to the 
military character, showing his emotion to pro- 
ceed from no mortal cause. The figure grasping 
the soldier’s arm, and pressing forward to look 
at the body, is expressive of terror, overcome by 
curiosity. The group on the left, or rather, be- 
hind the soldier, is composed of two men of dif- 
ferent ages, earnestly listening to the explana- 
tion of a priest, who is directing their thoughts 
to Heaven, as the source of the miraculous 
change; the boy clinging to the old man, is too 
young to comprehend the nature of the miracle, 
but like children of his age, unconsciously par- 
takes of the general impulse. The group on the 
right forms an episode, consisting of the wife 
and daughter of the reviving man. The wife, 
unable to withstand the conflicting emotions of 
the past and the present, has fainted, and what- 
ever joy and astonishment may have been excited 
in the daughter by the sudden revival of her 
father, they are wholly absorbed in distress and 
solicitude for her mother. The young man, with 
outstretched arms, actuated by impulse, (not 
motive,) announces to the wife, by a sudden ex- 
clamation, the revival of her husband. The 
other youth, of a mild and devotional character, 
is still in the attitude of one conversing—the 
conyersation being abruptly broken off by his 
impetuous companion. The sentinels in the dis- 
tance, at the entrance of the cavern, mark the 
depth of the picture, and indicate the alarm 
which had occasioned this tumultuary burial.” 
After the exhibition of the ‘* Drap Man,” All- 
ston returned to Bristol, where he painted half- 








length portraits of Coleridge, and his medical 
friend, Dr. King of Bristol. 

His second journey from Bristol to London, 
was followed by a calamity from which his 
spirits never entirely recovered—the death of 
his wife—which left him nothing but his art. 
He had taken a house in London, and gathered 
around his hearth some of the choicest spirits of 
the age. Coleridge, South, Leslie, West, and 
Morse, clustered around his hearth-stone to dis- 
cuss with him Philosophy, Art, and Literature. 
But scarcely had he settled himself in this beau- 
tiful home, when she who was its light and life 
passed away forever. The blow prostrated the 
painter. 

‘‘Tue ANGEL Urien in THE Sun,” is one of 
Allston’s most poetical and sublimely treated 
works, It is the embodiment of the following 
passage from Milton’s Paradise Lost, 8d Book, 
when Satan reaches the region of the sun :— 


‘*‘ Here matter new to gaze the Devil met 
Undazzled ; far and wide his eye commands; 
For sight no obstacle found here, nor shade, 
But. all sunshine, as when his beams at noon 
Culminate from the equator, as they now 
Shot upward still direct, whence no way round 
Shadow from body opaque fall; and the air 
Nowhere so clear, sharpened his visnal ray 
To objects distant far, whereby he soon 
Saw within ken a glorious Angel stand, 
The same whom John saw also in the sun: 
His back was turned, but not his brightness hid; 
Of beaming sunny rays, a golden tiar 
Circled his head, nor less his locks behind, 
I}lustrious on his shoulders, fledged with wings, 
Lay waving round; on some great charge employed 
He seemed, or fixed in cogitation deep. 

* * * * * * 
He drew not nigh unheard: the Angel bright, 
Ere he drew nigh, his radiant visage turned, 
Admonished by his ear, and straight was known 
The Archangel Uriel, one of the seven 
Who in God’s presence, nearest to his throne, 
Stand ready at command, and are his eyes, 
That run through all the Heavens, or down to the earth 
Bear his swift errand over moist and dry, 
O’ cr sea and land; him Satan thus accosts.”’ 


Uriel in the Sun, is a colossal figure, fore- 
shortened, nearly twice the size of life. The 
painter says—‘‘I surrounded him, and the rock 
of adamant on which he sat, with the prismatic 
colors, in the order in which the ray of light is 
decomposed by the prism. I laid them on with 
the strongest colors; and then, with transparent 
color, so intimately blended them as to repro- 
duce the original ray; it was so bright, that it 
made your eyes twinkle as you looked at it. If 
the figure stood upright, it would be fourteen 
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feet high, but being foreshortened, occupies a 


space but of nine feet. It is in the possession of 
the Marquis of Stafford; and the British Gallery 
presented me with a hundred and fifty guineas, 
as a token of their approbation of ‘ he Uriel.’” 

This subject embodies the beautiful and the 
grand. It lifts us up to the highest standard of 
genius. Only an artist of the intellectual grasp 
of a Raphael could successfully treat a subject 
of such a high poetical cast as ** The Regent of 
the Sun.” 

Our artist’s next great work was ‘Jacon’s 
Dream.” It was painted in 1817, and purchased 
immediately on its completion by Lord Egre- 
mont. The subject is sublimely and originally 
treated. Instead of a ladder, with a few angels, 
the artist has given the idea of a splendid vision, 
in which countless angels are ascending and dis- 
solving into light as they ascend the immeasura- 
ble flights of steps, which rise above and beyond 
into infinitude. 

Of ‘‘Jacob’s Dream,” the artist says:—‘ It 
has been painted before, but I have treated it in 
a very different way from any picture I have 
ever seen; for, instead of one or two angels, I 
have introduced a vast multitude; and instead 
of a ladder or narrow steps, I have endeavored 
to give the idea of unmeasurable flights of steps, 
with platform above platform, rising and extend- 
ing into space immeasurable. Whether this 
conception will please the matter of fact critics, 
I doubt; nay, I am certain that men without 
imagination will call it stuff! But if I succeed 
at all, it will be with those whom it will be an 
honor to please. There are many figures in this 
picture which I have always considered one of 
my happiest efforts.” 

The Angel liberating St. Peter from Prison, 
was painted for Sir George Beaumont, and is now 
in a church at Ashby de La Zouch. The figure 
is larger than life. 

In 1818, our artist, seized with a home-sick- 
ness, which neither fame nor friendship could 
overcome, returned to his own country—soon 
after married the sister of Dana, the poet, and 
settled at Cambridgeport, where he resided till 
his death. He was elected associate of the Royal 
Academy the same year, and would have been 
an R. A., but for one of the laws of the Academy, 
which renders artists ineligible as academicians, 
who are not residents in England He brought 
home with him but one picture—‘‘ Elijah in the 
Wilderness.”” This picture was purchased in 1832, 
by Mr. Labouchére, and taken back to England. 

After his return, he painted “Jeremiah Dic- 
tating his Prophecy to Baruch, the Scribe,” the 








figures as large as life—Saul and the Witch of 
Endor—Spalatro’s Vision of the Bloody Hand; 
and continued to work at times on his Belshaz- 
zar’s Feast, which was commenced in England. 
This has been called Allston’s “ great picture,” 
Of it, he says:—‘‘I have but a few weeks since 
been established in my new painting-room, which 
I have built in this place, (Cambridgeport.) 
Belshazzar has been rolled up and reposing in a 
packing case, for more than three years, in con- 
sequence of my former large room in Boston 
passing into the hands of a new owner, who has 
converted it into a livery stable. Belshazzar 
will still remain some time in his case—some 
embarrassing debts, and my immediate necessi- 
I must be free in mind 

I trust, however, that 
the time will not be very long.” 

We copy the following from a MS. letter to his 
brother, dated Boston, 1st Oct., 1824:— 

‘*T am still fagging at Belshazzar’s Court. He 
is a sad tyrant, and keeps me at work like a 
slave; but I hope soon to be ridof him. I think 
he ought to reward me well for the riches I have 
so profusely bestowed on him and his queen mo- 
ther; having manufactured, at least fifty thou- 
sand pounds worth of jewels for them the last 
week. What generous fellows we painters are! 
We throw about our pearls and diamonds, as if 
they cost us nothing—which, in truth, they do. 
These visionary riches naturally make me think 
of my poverty. And yet I do not repine at it; 
I am far happier, I am persuaded, as I am, than 
if I possessed in substance all the jewels I ever 
painted. I am certain that had I possessed 
riches early in life, I should not have been so 
good an artist.” 

Belshazzar’s Feast contains three hundred feet 
of canvas. Shortly before Allston’s death, he 
erased several figures, and altered his plan—and 
in the midst of these changes, passed into the 
spirit world. 

‘‘ Belshazzar’s Feast” contains the last touches 
of the great painter’s pencil. They, were not dry 
when he breathed his last. The work is a great 
fragment which future artists will gaze upon with 
reverence and veneration. We will now speak 
briefly of some of our artist’s minor pictures. 

In the picture of Jeremiah, the artist has 
represented the Prophet in his dungeon-cell, 
with no one present but the Scribe Baruch, and 
far in the distance, the sentinels. The moment 
represented, is the one just when the flood of in- 
spiration is fully upon him, and before it has 
been committed to the imperfect organ of lan- 
guage. The beautiful mouth, seen through the 


ties, being the cause. 
before I can finish it. 
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delicate beard, is not yet unclosed, and expresses 
in the firm pressure of the lips, the awful dignity 
of a man consciously full of God. It requires 
thought and silence to lift the soul to the height 
of this picture. There are two figures in this 
picture life-size—the Prophet and the Scribe. 
The coloring is rich, deep, clear—olive and pur- 
ple tints. It is in the possession of Mrs. Gibbs 
of Boston. 

‘‘Miriam” is a three-quarter figure—fine in 
color, and full of tender, melancholy expression. 
Her voice swells o’er the dark sea of time, loud, 
clear, triumphant. The tones of her timbrel 
wrap the listener’s ear, and mingles its exulting 
sounds with the low moan of the Red Sea, that 
darkly bases the ringing melody of her voice, 
and whose hoarse murmur is also painted in the 
back-ground. It is in the possession of Mr. 
Sears of Boston. 

‘¢‘Saul and the Witch of Endor,” is a picture 
of three figures, beautifully painted. The artist 
thought it one of his best pictures. It is in the 
possession of Colonel Perkins of Boston. 

We will now say something of our artist’s more 
ideal works. ‘‘ Rosalie” is one of the finest ex- 
pressions of sensibility ever given by art. It is 
given at that sweet moment, when the maiden, 
in the fullness of feeling, is just ready to love— 
yet does not love. The poet-painter has put into 
the mouth of this fair being of his imagination, 
the following beautiful poetry :— 


“Oh! pour upon my soul again, 
That sad, unearthly strain, 
That seems from other worlds to ‘plain; 
Thus falling, falling from afar, 
As if some melancholy star 
Had mingled with her light her sighs, 
And dropped them from the skies. 


‘‘No; never came from aught below, 
This melody of woe, 

That makes my heart to overflow, 

As from a thousand gushing springs 

Unknown before ;—that, with it brings 

This nameless light—if light it be— 
That veils the world I see, 


‘‘ For all I see around me wears 

The hue of other spheres; 
And something blent of smiles and tears, 
Comes from the very air I breathe— 
Oh! nothing sure the stars beneath 
Can mould a sadness like to this— 

So like angelic bliss. 


‘* So, at that dreamy hour of day, 
When the last lingering ray 

Stoops on the highest clouds to play— 

So thought the gentle Rosalie, 

As on her maiden reverie 








First fell the strain of him who stole 
In music to her soul.”’ 
This is the very essence of poetry—and none 
but a true poet, in the highest sense of that term, 
could have created such an angelic form and 
have breathed into it so sweet a soul. 
“Tur Evenina Hyun” is another exquisite 
face and figure, accompanied by a fine landscape 
and Italian castle. The sweet song gushing 
from the lips of this lovely creature wraps the 
very ear of the soul. In possession of Mr. Dut- 
ton of Boston. 
‘“‘Tue TrouBapour’s Sona” represents a min- 
strel sent out by the lady of the castle to medi- 
tate some music for her evening festival. For 
some time his hand strays among the strings to 
no effect, then suddenly aroused by the thought 
of his mistress’ displeasure, he strikes the right 
chord, and a song in her praise bursts forth, and 
triumph illumines his features. ‘Jessica and 
Lorenzo” is as much a creation of Allston as if 
he had not borrowed the situation from Shak- 
speare. Lorenzo’s attitude expresses the aban- 
don of his feelings. He sits with Jessica on a 
his. His 
hopes have become fruition—his happiness is 
complete—but Jessica is looking down the 
future, wrapt in a sweet, holy melancholy. She 
is the Jessica of Allston—not Shakspeare—a 
high, pure, gentle spirit. 
to Mr. Jackson of Boston. 
‘* Beatrice,” This is the Beatrice of Dante. 
Celestial wisdom embodied in nature’s master- 
piece. The figure is three quarters, and painted 
in the same style of ‘*Rosatie” and the ‘ Ro- 
MAN Lapy.” Softly and benignly, as when guid- 
ing Dante through the circling heavens, unfolding 
to him the highest truths that pertain to the re- 
generating soul, Beatrice bends her eyes on her 
lover, dissolved by his wondrous genius, and the 
passionate affection of his heart. 
‘*THEe CASTILLIAN Marp” represents a stage 
of love more advanced than that of Rosalie—but 
not so nearly consummated as that of Jessica. 
She is sitting on a bank, surrounded by a sort of 
ravine, covered with the softest foliage, amid 
which falls a little cascade into a placid stream. 
On this bank the maiden first heard the vows of 
love—and there parted from her lover when he 
went to the wars. She has gone there to medi- 
tate on the past. Thus Allston tells the story of 
her heart: 
‘¢ Five weary months sweet Inez numbered 
From that unfading bitter day, 
When last she heard the trumpet bray . 
That called her Isidor away— 

That never to her uecart has slumbered : 


bank—her hand lying gently in 
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‘‘ She hears it now, and sees, far bending 
Along the mountain’s misty side, 
His plumed troop, that waving wide, 
Seems like a rippling feathery tide, 

Now bright, now with the dim shore blending. 


‘« She hears the cannon’s deadly rattle— 
And fancy hurries on a strife, 
And hears the drum and screaming fife 
Mix with the last sad ery of life. 

Oh, should he—should he fall in battle! 


‘¢ Yet still his name would live in story, 
And every gallant bard in Spain 
Would fight his battle o’er again; 
And would not she for such a strain 

Resign him to his country’s glory? 


«“ Thus Inez thought, and plucked the flower 
That grew upon the very bank 
Where first her ear bewildered drank 
The plighted vow—where last she sank 

In that too bitter parting hour. 


a 


‘ But now the sun is westward sinking: 
And soon amid the purple haze, 
That showers from her slanting rays, 
A thousand loves there meet her gaze 
To change her high heroic thinking. 


‘¢ Then hope, with all its crowd of fancies, 
Before her flits and fills the air; 
And, decked in victory’s glorious gear 
In vision Isidor is there. 

Then how her heart ’mid sadness dances! 


‘¢ Yet little thought she, thus forestalling 
The cominz joy, that in that hour 
The future, like the colored shower 
That seems to arch the ocean o’er, 

Was in the living present falling. 


‘‘The foe is slain. His sable charger, 
All flecked with foam comes bounding on ; 
The wild morena rings anon, 
And on its brow the gallant Don 

And gallant steed grow larger, larger: 


‘¢ And now he nears the mountain hollow 
The flowery bank and little lake 
Now on his startled vision break— 
And Inez there !—he’s not awake !— 
Yet how he’ll love this dream to-morrow ! 


‘‘ But no—he surely is not dreaming, 
Another minute makes it clear— 
A scream, a rush, a burning tear 
From Inez’s cheek, dispel the fear 

That bliss like his is only seeming.” 


This little heart-epic shows that Allston could 
also paint with the pen. 

‘«Tue Tuscan Grr” is another beautiful pic- 
ture of the same kind, whose soul-history the 
artist has breathed forth in a sweet poem. 

‘“Rebecca at the Well,” in the possession of 


and the Child,” ‘Gil Blas,” are fine pictures. 
‘‘ Spalatro,” from Mrs. Radcliffe’s “Iratran,” is 
one of the artist’s later pictures, and is remark- 
able for the deep, rich style of its coloring. It 
is in the possession of Mr. Ball of Charleston, 
8. C. 

Allston left in Europe and America about an 
hundred works. Who would think of saying 
that an author who had written an hundred 
volumes had dreamed away his life? 

It is said that Boccaccio wrote an hundred 
tales. Can any one suppose that it costs less 
thought and labor to produce an hundred pic- 
tures than the hundred tales of Boccaccio ? 

That our artist sat in almost breathless silence 
through long nights and weary days, with his 
hands folded across his breast and his eyes fixed 
on vacancy, no one doubts, between whom and 
his great mind there is a common organ of per- 
ception. But was he idle? Was he dreaming? 
No! He was living the real life of the artist 
and the poet—that life which God intended them 
to live. He was sojourning in the realms of 
fancy ; now he paused in the Plutonian regions to 
hear the cries of despair—now he sat on the 
brow of Heaven listening to the harps of angels— 
and now wandered on the confines of worlds for 
which there is no name—now he talked with 
beauty and received her soul, heart-lifting, brain- 
growing lessons—now he basked in the eye of 
fancy—now explored the caverns ofimagination— 
now dallied with the fantastic beings of some 
orbless world—and now, with the goblet of his 
soul brimmed with the essence of truth and 
beauty, came back to earth to have it jostled and 
wasted by the jarring of dull and vulgar mortals, 
between whom and a soul so high, there is no 
language, no medium of thought, no sympathy, 
no appreciation. 

The paintings of Allston are progress. To be 
fully appreciated, they should be seen collec- 
tively. The mind would then see how great a 
thing genius is, and how wonderful may be the 
creations of one mind. It would take in ata 
glance the length, and height, and depth of a 
mental world—the supernatural, the sublime and 
the beautiful, that stir the stormy passions in the 
strongest heart, and the sentiment that lifts the 
gentlest wave in the breast of the maiden. 

There is a solidity in our artist’s works that is 
nor whim nor accident; it is done ona principle. 
The paint is laid on in thickest masses. The 
effects of nature are produced by combination ; 
light is reflected and refracted over and over 
again, from object to object, until complete har- 





M. Van Schaick of New York. ‘The Mother 
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of color. He painted the whole process of nature, 
the last link in the chain being the outward layer 
of his covering. His great distinguishing merits 
are repose, harmony, and coloring. He justly 
deserves the title of the ‘‘American TITIAN,” 
He was the painter of chastity. 

If Allston had cultivated letters exclusively, he 
would have done much for the literature of his 
country. What he has done in this department 
is an earnest of much power. Since his death, 
a volume of his poems has been published, which 





compare favorably with a similar volume of any 
of our poets, The quotations we have already 
given are fair specimens of his poetic style. The 
following sonnet will compare favorably with any 
sonnet Wordsworth ever wrote: 


IMMORTALITY. 


“To think for aye; to breathe immortal breath ; 
And know nor hope, nor fear, of ending death; 
To see the myriad worlds that round us roll 

Wax old and perish, while the steadfast soul 
Stands fresh and moveless in her sphere of thought; 
0 God, ominpotent! who in me wrought 

This conscious world, whose ever-growing orb, 
When the dead Past shall all in time absorb, 
Will be but as begun ;---0, of thine own, 

Give of the holy light that veils thy throne, 
Beyond the reach of light, a blot in space! 

So may this wonderous life, from sin made free, 
Reflect thy love for aye, and to thy glory be!”’ 


His ‘‘Monaldi” is doubtless his own mental 
autobiography. The descriptions of art and the 
death scene of Monaldi are very beautiful. 

The Lectures on Art, four of which he deliv- 
ered before the public, are clear, forcible expo- 
sitions of its principles. 

Allston was a fine conversationist, especially 
on art and spiritual progress. This was the bond 


of sympathy between him and Coleridge, who 
was the best talker of modern times. 

In person he was tall, slender, and very pale ; 
in temperament melancholy; in manner gentle 
He lived above this world, and 
walked among his fellows more like a spirit than 
a mortal. 


and serene. 


Allston died at his home in Cambridgeport, a 
little past midnight, on the morning of Sunday, 
the 9th of July, 1843. He had been at work all 
day in his studio on his Belshazzar’s Feast. The 
last touches of his brush were still wet on the 
great monument of the best years of his later 
life. Before the family retired he had conversed 
with peculiar solemnity and earnestness upon the 
obligation and beauty of a true spiritual life, and 
on the realities of the world to come. He then 
seated himself at his nightly employment of read- 
ing and writing, which he usually carried into 
the early hours of the morning. At this occu- 
pation, in the silent solitude of the midnight 
hour, ‘*with touch as gentle as the morning 
light,” which was then approaching, his spirit 
passed to God. 

The following lines ‘‘On tHe Deatu or ALL- 
ston,” are by Tuckerman: 


“The elements of beauty, which in thee 
Was a prevailing spirit, pure and high, 
And from all guile had made thy being free, 
Now seems to whisper thou canst never die! 
For nature’s priest we shed no idle tear, 
Thin mantles on a noble lineage fall ; [bier, 
Though thy white locks at length have pressed the 
Death could not fold thee in oblivion’s pall: 
Majestic forms, thy hand in grace arrayed, 
Eternal watch shall keep beside thy tomb, 
And hues aérial that thy pencil stayed, 
Its shades with Heaven’s radiance illume; 
Art’s meek apostle, holy is thy sway, 





From the heart’s records ne’er to pass away! 
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Sim Hymphrey sat in his easy chair, 

His feet in his slippers, his nose in the air, 
His hands with a loving clasp entwined 

0’er his jolly paunch—for he just had dined— 
And his lips in a juicy smile were pursed, 

As he sat there cozily taking my Jirst! 


Many a Lady and many a Knight 
Had smiled on his left, and had quaffed on his right, 
And sparkling glances and glasses were poured 





That day at the noble end of the board, 
While rounds of ‘roast,’ and flagons of malt, 
Were served each poor Second ‘ below the salt!” 


Oh! many a merry laugh was laughed, 

And many a gallant toast was quaffed ; 

While each fair Dame, between every sip, 

Oft pressed my Whole to her ruby lip; 

But the stalwart Knights their glasses drained, 
With never a care that their beards were stained ! 
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CHAPTER I. 

Tue tropical heat of noontide was over, but 
the air was still sultry and oppressive. A slight 
breeze had indeed sprung up, but too languid to 
raise the heads of the drooping flowers, it only 
whispered to them, perchance in praise of their 
luxurious grace, and then died again into 
stillness. 

There was but one moving figure to be seen, 
and it ill accorded with the desolate character 
of the landscape, for Lucille, the Quadroon girl, 
was very beautiful, and, clad in the brilliant 
hues which so well became her, seemed to tread 
the lonely path by the light of her own loveliness. 

It was indeed a dreary scene, for she was 
approaching one of those extinct voleanoes with 
which the island of Martinique abounds, and the 
rugged ground was seared and darkened by the 
hot breath which had passed over it. Here and 
there the masses of gray stone were clothed with 
the exhuberant vegetation of that glowing 
climate, but for the most part all was bare and 
black, as though some ancient curse rested upon 
the spot, and chilled the generous hand of 
nature. 

Lucille seemed little to heed the scene; her 
large eyes, dark as night, and swimming in 
liquid lustre, were sadly gazing earthward, and 
her small head set so proudly on the column-like 
throat, was bent dejectedly. Occasionally she 
raised it to reconnoitre, and at last a gleam of 
pleasure and recognition shot across her face. 
A stranger would never have dreamed of human 
habitation in that wild spot, but Lucille’s eyes 
sought out a dark hollow in the rock, and 
already distinguished within it the stooping form 
of an aged woman. As she approached, her 
step quickened, and at last, seemingly in 
unconquerable impatience, she darted forward 
into the cavern. 

“What, Lucille! and hast thou come at 
last?” said the old woman, ‘and will naught 
but sorrow ever bring thee to my side? Nay, 
deny it not, there are tears in thy heart, 
hanging like thunder-rain in the heavens; and 
see, the first touch of my hand has brought the 
torrent down !” 

It was true, Lucille had flung herself to the 
ground in an agony of tears, the violence of her 

sobs shaking down her hair into a wilderness of 


the old crone had compared them, the large 
tears ceased to flow, and she looked up. 

‘* Mother, you are right,” she said ; ‘‘ whether 
by the power of that dark art which all ascribe 
to you, or whether by the love you bear me, I 
know not; but you read clearly as ever the 
secret of my heart, and I dare not, if I would, 
deny it.” 

‘Gabriel has deserted thee.” 

‘*It is so, mother, but oh! tell me, tell me at 
least that his heart is still my own—that he has 
striven to free it, but cannot.” 

Lucille, canst thou bear it? I can tell thee 
somewhat,” 

‘“‘Oh! mother, there is nothing I could not 
bear if only he loves me still—did I not tell you 
long since, when first I bent over him in that 
wild fever, that I could die content, nay, that I 
could live and see his face no more, if but once 
I heard him say that he loved me?” 

‘* And thou hadst that wish.” 

‘“‘Yes! dear mother, you foretold that I 
should live to hear those precious words, and 
I did.” 

“No great wisdom was needed for that 
prophecy, child,” rejoined the other, with a 
fondness of tone that came strangely from her 
thin, withered lips. ‘‘Even now, I marvel as I 
see thee, that he could ever gaze enough on 
those eyes of thine.” 

Hush! mother, hush !” said Lucille, impatiently 
snatching away a silken lock which the old 
woman was smoothing over her fingers; ‘* you 
said you had somewhat to tell me, conceal it 
not, if it concern him or his.” 

‘Thine own fears have sufficiently forewarned 
thee, my child.” The girl hid her face in her 
loosened hair. ‘‘ He will marry !” she whispered 
at last, as if afraid to give voice to the words. 
‘‘But mother, may he not love me still? Oh! 
the white woman’s eyes may be blue as our 
summer heavens, but will she love him as I have 
done? will her pale cheek burn as mine, at the 
sound of his footstep? will she toil for him 
through the heat of noon, and watch through 
the silence of night?” Lucille raised not her 
head, and her companion, in compassion as it 
seemed, broke the pause. 

‘¢ My child, he may love thee yet.” 

‘‘Oh! thanks, mother, thanks, your words 
are ever true—now will I cast off the selfishness 





darkness round her polished shoulders. Very 
soon, however, like the storm-drops to which 
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say that he loves me still, be happy as of old.” 
She sprang lightly to her feet, and began to 
wind her scattered hair around her beautiful 
head. 

‘«‘ Lucille, what of thy child? he is wont so to 
fill thy talk, and to-day thou hast told me 
nothing of him.” 

There was, alas! no shadow of shame on 
the young girl’s cheek, as she answered :— 
‘(He is well, mother, and fairer than ever; 
you say that my skin bears scarcely a trace of 
the swarthy hue of our people, but his—oh! 
it is purer than moonlight, our darkness has all 
fled into his eyes! I would that they had 
been blue, but he has at least his father’s rosy 
mouth, and clustering golden hair. Did I 
tell you, mother, that when last Gabriel saw 
him, he wept?” 

‘Thou didst not, child. I am glad for thy 
sake that the babe is so fair, perchance even 
yet he may save thee, or even if Gabriel wed 
this Madelaine de Beaucour, who is doomed by 
some fate or other to cross thy path in life, 
even her heart may be touched by the beauty of 
this child, and knowing the wrongs of our race, 
she may stoop to save him from poverty and 
labor, and set him amongst his father’s people. 
Thou wouldst be a happy mother then, Lucille!” 

‘‘T know not that I could take aught from her 
hand,” answered the girl, proudly, looking un-# 
consciously so majestic in the queenliness of her 
beauty, that her companion wondered for the 
hundredth time how Gabriel Delacroix, even with 
his pride of descent and worldly ambition, could 
resist its influence. 

A moment’s thought, however, and she sighed 
deeply. What availed the charm of that mien, 
or the warmth of that heart? Did a European 
ever wed with one of her despised race? and 
was not Madelaine de Beaucour, whose name 
rumor had united with that of Gabriel, a 
daughter of the wealthiest family of all their 
wealthy oppressors ? 

Lucille at that moment was saddened by no 
such sorrowful reflections, her elastic nature had 
already thrown off for the time the burden of 
her grief. Of her poverty she thonght little; 
a flower-maker by trade, she could always earn 
a sufficiency by the exercise of her graceful art, 
either amongst the luxurious ladies of tho 
island, or by exporting her handiwork to Paris. 
To her position, sanctioned, alas! by custom 
amongst our race, there attached little idea of 
disgrace, and could she have hoped to retain 
something of her lover’s affection, and to bring 





up her child in greater ease and refinement than 





she had known herself, she might yet have been 
happy. ‘‘ Mother,” she said, after a pause, ‘it 
would relieve my heart to look upon the beauty 
of this white woman, Madelaine. I know her 
father’s chatenu well, I will take the boy in my 
arms, and if she is alone, I will even speak to 
her, and hear the voice that has charmed my 
Gabriel. She cannot see the child unmoved, for 
he is fairer than the fairest babe ever cradled 
beneath their rich roofs.” 

**Do as thou wilt, my Lucille,” replied the 
old erone, fondly, ‘“‘and,” she added, with a 
bitterness that seemed far better to accord with 
her harsh features, ‘‘ woe unto her and hers, if 
she show thee aught of the overweening pride of 
her people.” 

CHAPTER II. 

Ir was a bright burning day, with scarcely a 
breath of air stirring, even through the cool 
jalousies of the Chateau Beaucour. 

The fair Madelaine lay languidly on a sofa, 
the delicacy of her transparent skin, enhanced 
by the soft white drapery and rich lace in 
which she was robed. The room was partially 
darkened, and on one side of her knelt a servant, 
who gently agitated the air with a large fan of 
beautiful eastern workmanship, while, on the 
other, a young girl, who served as companion to 
the heiress, was reading to her the last French 
novel, 

Within the shrubbery, and not many paces 
from the house, poor Lucille had lain, crouching 
in the stifling heat, for many hours; anxiety to 
accomplish her object, and the fear of detection, 
having induced her to take up her station much 
earlier than was necessary. 

The excessive heat, and the want of nourish- 
ment, had made her very faixt, though her 
child, whom she had fed and rocked to sleep in 
her arms, lay still and peaceful as a waxen 
image of infancy. 

She had dressed herself with unusual care, 
and bore, in a light basket on her arm, some of 
the choicest specimens of her skill—delicate, 
night-blossoming buds, and gorgeous tropical 
flowers, imitated with wonderful accuracy and 
grace. 

At length her child awoke, and she began to 
fear from his restlessness that she should be 
obliged, for that day at least, to give up her 
plan, when from the lofty door of the chateau, 
Madelaine de Beaucour, attended by a lady and 
gentleman, entered the grounds. Lucille’s eyes 
dilated, and her bosom heaved; but no! it was 
not he, she saw that at a glance, and her gaze was 
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again riveted on the lady. Something like 
disdain flashed across her beautiful face as she 
looked, and then faded into an expression of 
relief and congratulation: truth to tell, the lady, 
with all the adjuncts of wealth and luxury around 
her, could not bear a moment’s comparison with 
the dark-eyed Quadroon, and Lucille felt this 
instinctively. 

Awhile she paused, irresolute, then caressing 
her child, slowly advanced, with her stately 
tread, to where Madelaine had seated herself; 
but her tongue failed her, and she could only 
silently display her gracefully-fashioned flowers. 

The lady looked on coldly, and made no 
answer to her companion’s warm comments on 
the rare beauty of the mother and child. Her 
gaze was directed to the proffered flower-basket, 
and after turning over its contents with a 
careless hand, she glanced at the Quadroon. 

«‘Your own work, I suppose? Ah! I would 
have purchased some, for they are really very 
well done, but you have nothing all white, I see, 
and these gaudy colors hardly suit my com- 
plexion. 

‘Strange, is it not?” she continued, turning 
languidly to her companion, ‘‘that the absence 
of refinement in these people, should be so 
perceptible even in their dress—they all prefer 
those glaring colors.” 

‘“‘“Nay,” he answered, quickly, but with as 
little care to subdue his tones as she had 
displayed, ‘‘if they have all the gorgeous 
beauty of this splendid creature, they should 
wear no other hues.” 

Lucille stood motionless, only her curling lip 
betraying that she was conscious of their words— 
‘Would the white magnolia, or the silver lotus, 
please the Lady Madelaine?” she asked in her 
soft rich voice. 

‘“‘Yes; either would do,” replied the lady. 
‘You may make me a wreath of the white 
magnolia, I think, and bring it here by next 
week—not later,” she added, with a half-smile, 
and waiving her hand in token of dismissal. 
But the young girl by her side had started up— 
‘Oh! Madelaine, the child, have you noticed 
it? I never saw anything half so lovely! 
What magnificent eyes! May I not hold him a 
moment,” she continued, with a pretty beseeching 
look at Lucille, and already taking one tiny 
hand in hers. 

The mother’s face softened, though she held 
the boy yet closer to her bosom. 

Therese, Thérese, of what are you dreaming ?” 
exclaimed Madelaine angrily, rising from her 
seat. ‘I forbid you to touch the child; every 





other girl, of common modesty, shrinks from 
these low born creatures, and the offspring of 
their depravity ;” and she swept haughtily into 
the chateau with her companions, the abashed 
girl giving a deprecating glance at Lucille. 

The Quadroon followed Madelaine’s retreating 
steps with a look of fiery disdain, and long 
after the party had disappeared still she stood, 
transfixed to the spot, every muscle quivering 
with suppressed anger. 

Hier boy’s soft fingers wandering in wonder 
over her averted face, recalled her thoughts, and 
she turned away with a step of yet statelier pride 
than the lady. 

Through that night and the next, and again 
the next, two women sat together in the cavern 
of the gray rock. Of naught pure and holy was 
their talk, for as the hours sped by, the beautiful 
face of the younger woman was transformed to 
something like the bitterness and cruel rage of 
the elder. Her occupation accorded little with 
the expression of her features, for she was 
skilfully fashioning into all but living beauty, 
the snowy flowers and swelling buds of the white 
magnolia, 

‘*Are you sure that it cannot fail, mother?” 
she whispered, after a long pause. 

‘*As sure as that the sun will rise to-morrow.” 

‘*But, you have not tried it,’ she added, 
fiurriedly, with a creeping shudder. 

For all answer the old crone tottered across 
the room, and uplifting the folds of a bright-hued 
shawl, which lay heaped upon the floor, displayed 
the motionless form of a small mountain goat. 
It seemed to have lain down and died there 
without a struggle, so peaceful was its attitude. 
The girl shuddered violently as her companion 
dragged the body across the cave, and precipi- 
tated it over the hill side. 

‘No son shall she live to bear him,” muttered 
the old woman, fiercely, as she took the wreath 
from the girl’s hand; then drawing a vial from 
her bosom, she poured into each open cup and 
half-closed bud, a few drops of clear white 
liquid. 


The following day was one of rare festivity at 
the Chateau Beaucour. 


A grand féte, at which 
the heiress, in her bridal array, was to appear 
for the last time as Madelaine de Beaucour, had 
been planned ; for the next morning was to see 
her the bride of Gabriel Delacroix. As she sat in 
her chamber, robing for the ball, she was told 
that a Quadroon girl waited without, asking to 
see her. 

«Ah! my white magnolia wreath,” she said, 
gayly, ‘‘’twill be more becoming than this tiara 
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of pearls; bring the girl here, Therese, quickly.”’ 
With her own hands, Lucille placed the clustering 
flowers amid the lady’s hair, and then retired 
with a deep reverence. Through the open 
windows she watched the bride elect, threading 
with him the graceful mazes of the dance, her 
cheek flushed, her blue eyes sparkling. 

Still she watched on, and prayed with clenched 
hands, until she marked the lady’s cheek blanch, 
and her hand seek her brow with a troubled 
gesture. Then she laughed wildly, and sped 


away from the perfumed air and the brilliant 
light of that festive scene. Even as she fled, the 
bride had fallen to the earth, and was borne to 
her room, silent and motionless. Only when 
they uncovered her pale bosom, and loosened 
her shining hair, her hand, in obedience to some 
strange spell, sought the flowers on her brow, 
and none could remove them. 

The next sun rose upon her, a bride indeed, in 
her bridal array, fair and flower-crowned, but 





cold, voiceless, and still forever. 
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ON CARELESS 


PUNCTUATION. 


Many writers utterly disregard punctuation, | and benevolence, who caused this inscription to 


and leave it entirely to the compositor, or the 
corrector of the proof sheets—a dangerous, nay, 
an unpardonable negligence, which caunot be 
too much condemned. Let us cite an example 
or two of the evil consequences of a misplaced 
comma. Amazing as it may seem, it is certainly 
a fact, that the unfortunate King Edward II. lost 
his life from this apparently trifling cause. His 
cruel queen, Isabella, the ‘she wolf of France,” 
commemorated by Gray, and with whom he was 
at variance, sent to the keeper of the prison at 
Berkley Castle, where he was confined, the fol- 
lowing lines :— 


‘To shed King Edward’s blood 
Refuse to fear, I count it good.” 


Had the comma been placed after the word re- 
fuse, thus—— 
‘‘To shed King Edward’s blood 
Refuse,”’ 
the sense would have implied that the keeper was 
commanded not to harm the king, and the re- 
mainder of the line— 
“To fear I count it good, 

would have signified that it was counted good not 
to spill his blood; but the comma, being by inten- 
tion and most wicked design placed after the word 
fear, thus— 


‘‘To shed King Edward’s blood 
Refuse to fear,’’ 


the murder seems to be commanded, together 
with a promise of indemnification to the perpe- 
trator; nay, after this manner of pointing, the 
remainder of the line seems to deem the action 
meritorious— 
‘*T count it good.’’ 

According to the punctuation, the keeper took the 
lines in the worst sense, and the captive king was 
barbarously murdered in consequence. 

In the priory of Ramessa or Asello (the locality 
of the story has been fixed in both these places), 
there once dwelt an abbot, of boundless charity 


be placed over the gate of his convent— 
‘Porta, patens esto, nulli claudaris honesto ;’’ 
which may be rendered into English as follows— 


‘Be open evermore, 0 thou my door, 

To none be shut, to honest or to poor.’’ 
But after his death he was succeeded by another, 
whose name was Raynhard, as greedy and covet- 
ous as his predecessor had been bountiful and 
liberal. He repaired the inscription, changing 
only a single point, which he placed after nuilé 
instead of esto, so that the sense run after this 
manner :— 


‘* Be open evermore, 0 thou my door, 
To none, be shut to honest or to poor.’’ 


Afterward being driven from thence for his ex- 
treme parsimony, it grew into a proverb, that for 
one point Raynhard lost his priory. These two 
instances suffice to show the necessity of being 
very particular with respect to points or stops, 
since the misplacing of a single comma occasioned 
the murder of a king and the deposition of an 
abbot. The Viscount D’Orte was governor of 
Bayonne, in the reign of Charles IX. He received 
an ambiguous order from his sovereign respecting 
the Huguenots, which might be construed either 
way, according to the bias of the reader. The 
obvious intention was, that he should massacre 
them, but that it should not appear to be done by 
royal authority. He saw through the scheme, and 
returned the following answer:—‘Sire, I have 
communicated your majesty’s letter to the garri- 
son, and to the inhabitants of this town. I have 
been able to find amongst them only brave sol- 
diery and good citizens, but not a single execu- 
tioner.”” He was not one of those ready instru- 
ments of mischief, those obsequious tools, of whom 
Shakspeare says, in the mouth of King John— 

“Tt is the curse of kings to be surrounded 

By slaves that take their humors for a warrant 





To break within the bloody house of life.?’ 
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It has always been the fashion with lofty intel- 
lectual persons to undervalue and disparage the tastes 
and sentiments of the great mass of the people. We 
are told that the Hecyre of Terence, the Roman play- 
writer, was twice rejected—because the people, on 
one occasion, ran out of the theatre to see a boxing 
match; and on another, hurried to look at a set of 
gladiators. Horace says the Roman pleds preferred 
the gorgeous melo-dramas, with horses, mules and 
carriages on the stage, to the highest tragedies of the 
time. Charles Mathews, in one of his books, says 
that, at New Orleans, he once heard the audience 
interrupt Hamlet and call for comic singing. And 
yet we have an idea that the tastes of the many- 
headed monster are not so very bad, afterall. Those 
old classic representations of Greece and Rome were 
rather heavy affairs—some of them positively stupid. 
It is easy to conceive how the audiences would rather 
look on a boxing match or fencing match, than listen 
tothem. Then, as regards the New Orleans folks, 
we can well understand how some wretched per- 
formance of Hamlet—(one of those difficult plays 
which must be well represented, or it is intolerable)— 
would drive them to ask for some jolly minstrelsy, 
jnstead. The general sense, or the popular sense, is 
always genuine; and it is the element and source of 
success in both poetic and dramatic matters. The 
people dislike stupidity and platitude, and mostly 
love what is sensuous and exhilarating. It was for 
the gratification of the common mass that the grand- 
est epic poems and dramas were written. Homer, 
ZEschylus, Shakspeare, addressed themselves directly 
to the tastes and feelings of the common people, and 
thus secured an acceptance throughout all time. 
Let all our play-writers remember this. They are 
not to take classic models, of whatever country, and 
follow them with an industrious and cultivated pla- 
giarism. They are to come down to the feelings and 
enthusiasms of the people in the streets and address 
them. Wet them study the trials in the police courts, 
and watch the natural impulses of those about them. 
No one ever witnessed a street-fight or a perilous 
city fire, without witnessing, understanding, or feel- 
ing some of those wild impetuous emotions which 
belong to the genuine epic or drama. Instead of 
disparaging the tastes of the public, we ought to look 
on them as the tests and guarantees that the stage 
must not sink into platitude or plagiarism, and that 
the old fountains of heroic poetry and thrilling dra- 
ma are still alive and flowing Let us begin honestly 
with Virginia Minstrels and the melo-dramatics of 
Paul Jones and Putnam, illustrating the traditions 
and history of our war-born civilization, and draw- 
ing upon the local or general enthusiasms of the peo- 
ple; and we shall, in time, have our Marlowes, 
Shakspeares, Johnsons, Sheridans, and soforth. Our 
only hope of salvation in this respect, is in the vulgar 
tastes and instincts of the people. 
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The London Athenz#um, we perceive, is rather 
hard on the verse of Mr. Charles L. Porter, (‘ Peb- 
bles from the Lake Shore,’’) lately published in this 
city. The English critics, indeed, on most occasions, 
some out severely against our writers, and chiefly 
for the evidences of imitation visible in the works of 
the latter. They should be more lenient, seeing 
that a compliment is paid to their own writers by 
this very practice of imitation. But it is their trade 
to be savage; and they are so disparaged and af- 
fronted by so many American superiorities in other 
respects, and so many American promises of a farther 
series of superiorities, that they are rather glad to 
maul our people of the pen, and say they steal their 
versified or prosaic thunder. There is a good deal 
of truth in all this, nevertheless, and the rough 
breath of truth is only calculated to invigorate the 
moral and intellectual growths of this continent. I: 
would be a blessing if John Bull were to insult us so 
grossly in this matter of poetry and writing books, 
that we would take an oath against imitating any- 
thing that is his, and so fall back roughly and grufily 
on our own modes of thought, feeling and expression. 
Indeed, our literary men know what they have to 
expect for all their trouble in imitating the Byrons, 
Tennysons, Wordsworths, Smiths, and Dobells; they 
may count on being sneered at. They ought, there- 
fore, to turn away from the paths of imitation, and 
gather all their impulses of poetry and prose from 
the fire, air, earth and water of this continent. The 
critic of the Athenzum, speaking of Mr, Porter’s 
verse, says, that if people had antediluvian lives, 
that gentleman may, after a few centuries, ripen into 
a remarkably fine poet! Well may our disparaged 
bard exclaim, ‘‘ Out, hyperbolical fiend !’’ 


In the course of one’s reading, he is sure to light 
on a number of instances showing how writers will 
plagiarise from those who have gone before them. 
Sir Walter Scott has a Dr. Dryasdust. The name, 
‘¢ As-dry-as-dust,’’ was used a century and a half ago, 
by Stubbe, a writer who attacked the Royal Society of 
that day, in a satirical strain. George Canning, the 
famous English Minister, wrote a critique on 


‘‘The Queen of Hearts, 
Who stole some tarts, 
All on a summer’s day.”’ 


Dr. Wagstaffe, in the time of Pope, Addison, and 
Steele, wrote a grave criticism on the History of Tom 
Thumb. In his classic burlesque of the ‘ Knife 
Grinder,’’ Canning was also an imitator of Mr. Ram- 
say, son of Allan Ramsay, who burlesqued in the 
Same way one of the Odes of Horace. Some of our 
newest jokes, conceits, novelties, and so forth, are 
very often a thousand years old, and we know it not. 
But as the poet Gray says— 

‘¢ Where ignorance is bliss, 
*Tis folly to be wise.” 
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And as we write the lines, we remember that Gray 
plagiarized the idea from Prior—and yet the right of 
the latter to it was not a priorright. Davenant used 
it first. And we would lay a trifling wager that it 
was used by some other writer before Davenant. 
The words of the latter are— 


- «Since knowledge is but sorrow’s spy, 
Tis better not to know.’’ 
In Campbell’s ‘‘ Mariners of England,’’ occur the 
lines— 

‘‘ The meteor-flag of England 
Shall yet terrific burn, 

Till Danger’s troubled night be past, 
And the star of Peace return.”’ 


A correction in Campbell’s own hand has been lately 
published, in which he says that the ‘‘ star of peace ”’ 
is all wrong; that he wrote it ‘‘ morn of peace,’’ and 
that the latter was the correct expression—seeing 
that morn fitly follows zight. Certainly, the cor- 
rected mode is better than the other, on figurative 
grounds. But “star of peace’’ is a good, a brilliant, 
and a classical phrase, nathless, and we are of 
opinion that few will adopt the emendation. People 
are always reluctant to change a phrase which they 
have long used and thought well of. Emendators 
of Shakspeare bid us read—‘‘ Know a hawk from a 
heron-shaw,’’ not ‘‘a hawk fromahand-saw.’’ The 
former is certainly the sensible reading. But what 
af that? Shakspeare wrote ‘ hand-saw,’’ reader, as 
sure as you are there. Hamlet uses the common 
slang pronunciation which had made ‘‘ heron-shaw ”’ 
hand-saw, and which, by grotesque exaggeration, 
best served the popular purpose of contrast. ‘‘ Hand- 
saw’? suits the odd talk of Hamlet; but ‘heron- 
shaw ’’ sounds too correct and pedantic for the—man’s 
mood. We shall have nothing to say to ‘heron- 
shaw.’’ Hand-saw is the word—Shakspeare’s word. 
Then there is that emendation of, ‘‘to the manner 
born.” People say ‘‘to the manor born.’’ This is 
unpardonable, and of a piece with half the correc- 
tions made in the poet’s text. None of these people— 
these verbalists—ever did any good. Not one of 
them has brought out a beauty that lay hid before. 
They make some changes which you don’t deny and 
don’t value. But, on the whole, they make the text 
worse than they found it. That correction of Camp- 
bell, with which we set out, was an afterthought— 
and it must go for nothing. 





Bristed thus relates in his easy, conversational 
way, the following anecdote of Count Quelquechose’s 
five hundred franc dinner. The Count was a “ good 
feeder,’’ to say the least of it. 

“The Count de Quelquechose was one of your w7- 
veurs about town, who united in himself two quali- 
ties that do not always go together, the gourmand 
aad sourmet—in plain English, the glutton and 
epicure. So you may suppose a large share of his 
means was absorbed in what the transcendentalists 
call ‘ appropriating to one’s self a portion of the outer 


world,’ and it often became convenient to him to dine 
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at other people’s expense; and he often did so, for 
he was one of those men whom it is a pleasure to see 
eat, he went into the operation with such a will. 
Once upon a time, the count made a bet that he 
would eat ‘to his own cheek,’ five hundred francs 
of dinner at the Cafe de Paris. Five hundred 
francs, a hundred dollars, twenty pounds sterling! 
You don’t look duly astonished. Mind, he was not 
merely to order and partake of that amount of dinner, 
but to eat every morsel of everything he called for, 
(except, of course, bones and shells,) and drink every 
drop of liquor he ordered. Moreover, it was stipu- 
lated that he should not win if he died, or was taken 
seriously ill within forty-eight hours after the event. 
The match came off at the place and time appointed, 
in the presence of a select company. I wish I had 
the bill of fare to show you, bat it was rather before 
my time, and I can only give you the prominent items 
of the performance. He began with some caviare, 
by way of a bet, which made good fifteen francs. 
Then came the potage, and this was his strong point, 
and what principally contributed to his winning. It 
happened that at that period the Café de Paris boast- 
ed among its exotic luxuries birds’-nest soup, at 
twenty francs the portion. The count called for and 
consumed twelve successive potages. When you 
consider that a French ‘soup for one’ is nearly or 
quite enough for two, not to mention the richness of 
this Chinese dish, you may wonder, indeed, that he 
had capacity or appetite remaining for the main body 
of the dinner. What the entrées were, I can’t say; 
but his other principal resting point was the roast, 
composed exclusively of game, and comprising seve- 
ral of the rarest birds in or out of season; they had 
the double advantage of being dear and easily di- 
gestible. Meanwhile, you may suppose the umpires 
watching every plate, to see that it was fairly emp- 
tied, with occasional remarks like this— 

‘«<¢M. le Comte, here is a wing of a pheasant, not 
picked,’ and so forth. 

‘¢¢ And the wine ?’ 

‘**¢That did not help him so much as it might have 
done a similarly situated Anglo-Saxon. The French, 
as you know, are no great drinkers, to begin with; 
and the Parisian cafts have no very expensive wine 
in comparison with our hotel standard. The count 
needed all his wits about him, too, and could not 
afford to run the risk of disturbing his head. Two 
bottles of Jonannisberg, (or what did duty for such 
at the Cafe de Paris,) at thirty-five francs each, and 
a bottle of the best Lafitte, at fifteen francs, was all 
he could do in that line.’ 

‘¢ «He ought to have had some of our twenty-five 
dollar Madeira.’ 

‘< ¢ He did not require it, for he gained his bet ‘“ ip 
hand,’’ as you may say, and the umpires announced 
the successful result as he was pealing a fine peach. 
Then came the bowquet. 

«¢¢Gentlemen,’ said Quelquechose, looking round 
on the admiring company, ‘is the wager fairly won?’ 

‘‘ They all declared it was. 

‘< ‘Garcon, bring me a pineapple and a bottle of 
Kerres.’ (Xeres, or Sherry, to wit.) And forth 
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with he proceeded, over and above his bargain, to 
eat the entire pineapple, without sugar, European 
fashion, but wth about two-thirds of the Kerres to 
keep all straight. ‘And now, gentlemen,’ con- 
tinued the count, as he lit a cigar, ‘double the bet; 
make it ten thousand francs to five, and I will eat a 
similar supper in two hours from now.’ 

‘¢‘ His auditors were fairly ‘knocked ;’ not a man 
dared take him up. However, the losers partially 
consoled themselves with the thought that they had 
a loophole left; he might die or seriously ‘indigest 
himself’ within the two days. Vain were their 
hopes! The count continues to be well and flourish- 
ing up to the present time. You may see him now 
any fine day (when his finances are in good order) 
parading on the Champs Elysees with his dodfar 
and his steppatr.”’ 


During the recent wonderful combination of French 
and English royalties in London, the national airs of 
the two countries mingled in harmonious alliance, an 
alternate verse of each being sung in all public fes- 
tivities. The ‘‘God save the Queen’’ can be hum- 
med by every one—but the new national air of 
France was totally unknown to all, excepting a few 
old street-organs, who ground its melancholy mea- 
sures round the streets of London; for the fashiona- 
ble organs of Paris had laid it aside some twenty-five 
yearsago. ‘ Partant pour la Syrie,’’ as it is called, 
is the composition of ffortense Beauharnois, Queen 
of Holland, and Louis Napoleon’s mother. This 
ballad, or romance, as the French call this kind of 
composition, together with another by the seme illus- 
trious composer, enjoyed in its day, a celebrity in- 
sured to all royal composers; but of course the merit 
and fashion of the music went out with the dynasty 
of the author. ‘ Portrait charmant,’’ and Partant 
pour la Syrie, were perhaps remembered by none 
but the immediate followers of La Reine Hortense. 

It was a good stroke of policy for Louis Napoleon to 
take this simple composition of his mother’s as the 
national air of the New Empire—recalling, as he did, 
the Old Empire familiar with its strains, and appeal- 
ing by the sentimentality of the homage to his mo- 
ther’s memory, to one of the peculiar traits of the 
French character—filial affection. ‘Vive Henri 
IV.”’—the national air of the elder Bourbon—‘‘ Ou 
peut on etre mieux qu’ au sein de sa famille ’’—an 
old French air, the family meaning the people, 
adopted by the restoration—the Marseillaise—em- 
blem of republicanism—were all dangerous reminis- 
cences for the Imperial government; so, Partant 
pour la Syrie, which means nothing, and the words 
of which cannot be twisted into political allusions, 
was quite a little musical coup d’ étit on the part 
of Louis Napoleon. Thus prefaced, we refer our 
gentle reader to the music with the words, in the 
present number, now we believe translated for the 
first time. 

There is a very good story told of the old French 
ghost-interpreter, Fontenelle, who lived to a very 
great age, on coffee and a quiet mind. The last is 








rather funnily illustrated inthestory. Anold friend 
came one day to dine with Fontenelle, and, just be. 
fore dinner, they fell into an argument about a salad 
which the cook was preparing in the kitchen, They 
differed with respect to the mode of dressing it—the 
old friend advocating melted butter, and Fontenelle 
being for oil. They found it impossible to agree on 
the matter, and a compromise was decided on—one- 
half to be dressed with butter, and the other half 
with oil. The conversation then went on, till the 
guest, who had a tendency to apoplexy, fell down 
unexpectedly, and was ‘‘gone,’’ before they could 
untie his cravat. Wondering for a moment what 
might be the subject of the friend’s first dialogue in 
Hades, Fontenelle went to the head of the stairs and 
called out to the cook—‘‘ The whole with oil!” 


Love.—A complaint of the heart, growing out ot 
an inordinate longing after something difficult to ob- 
tain. It attacks persons of both sexes between the 
ages of fifieen and thirty. Some have been known 
to have it at sixty. 

Symptoms—Absence of mind—giving things many 
names: calling tears, nectar; and sighs, zephyrs. 
A fondness for poetry and much music; gazing on 
the sidereal heavens ; less of appetite; neglect of busi- 
ness; loathing for all things, save one; bloodshot 
eyes, and a constant desire to sigh. 

Effect—A strong heart-burn; pulse high; stupidly 
eloquent eyes; sleepiness, and all that sort of thing. 
At times, imagination bright—bowers of roses, wing- 
ed eupids, and buttered peas; and then again, oceans 
of despair, rack, torments and pistols 

Cure—Get married. 


In a curious and rare old book, entitled ‘The 
Fifteen Comforts of Marriage,’’ the bridesmaids hold 
an important discussion concerning the colors that 
ought to be used in dressing the bridal bed—not, say 
they, with yellow ribbons, for these are the emblems 
of jealousy—not with fewrl/e mort, (dead-leaf color.) 
that signifies fading love—but with true blue, which 
signifies constancy till death; but that was objected 
to, as those colors will never match. Violet was pro- 
posed, as signifying religion—but this was thought 
too grave; and at last they concluded to mingle a 
gold tissue with grass-green, the latter signifying 
youthful jollity. For the bride’s favor, top-knots and 
garters, the bride proposed blue, gold-color, popin- 
jay-green, and lemon-color; objected to—gold-color 
signifying avarice—popinjay-green, wantonness. The 
younger bridesmaid proposed mixtures—flame-color, 
flesh-color, willow, and milk-white. The second 
and third were objected to, as flesh-color signifies 
lasciviousness; and willow, forsaken. It was settled 
that red signifies justice, and green, inconstancy. 
The miller, at last, fixed the colors, as follows :—For 
the favors, blue, red, peach-color, and orange-tawny ; 
for the young ladies’ top-knots, flame-color, straw- 
color, (signifying plenty,) peach-color, grass-greeD, 
and milk-white; and for the garters, yellow, signify 
ing honor and joy. 
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Clever girl, who wrote these lines :— 

‘«‘ My heart is sick, my heart is sad-— 
But, oh! the cause I dare not tell- 

I am not grieved, [ am not glad, 


I am not ill, I am not well! 


«‘T’m not myself—I’m not the same 
I am, indeed, I know not what; 

I’m changed, in all, except in name— 
Oh! when shall [ be changed in that !”’ 





All you who know young Sniffkins, are aware that 
he married old Miss Betty Blochet for her money— 
that he cannot touch it till she dies, and that he 
treats her very badly on account of what he calls her 
‘unjustifiable longevity.’”? The other day, Mrs. 
Sniff kins finding herself unwell, sent for a doctor, 
and in the presence of Sniffkins and the medical 
man, declared her belief that she was ‘ poisoned,’’ 
and that he, Sniff kins, had done it. 

“I didn’t do it,’? shouted Sniffkins, ‘it’s all 
gammon, she isn’t poisoned. Prove it, doctor—open 
her upon the spot—I’m willing.”’ 


The poet Claudian has written a little poem—or, 
as he himself styles it—an epigram—which, along 
with its intrinsie merit, is interesting as having sug- 
gested the most natural and agreeable lyric of one of 
the greatest poets of modern times, Alexander Pope: 


‘‘ Happy the man, whose wish and care, 
A few paternal acres bound,”’ 


is & time-honored and well-known piece of poetry. 
Claudian’s, which is more so, in respect of the first, 
is less so, in respect of the last clause of the last sen- 
tence; and we have a thought of presenting it to the 
reader—though some would call an effusion, over 
1400 years old, rather stale, just at present. It is 
all about an old man living near Verona—an old 
gentleman of Verona—who passed his life in his own 
village, without ever stirring outside of it. 

The following is line for line with the vriginal, and 


was once got up with great pains as a school-exer- 
cise :— 
we 


‘¢ THE OLD MAN OF VERONA. 
“Happy, who in his father’s fields grows old, 
His home inghildhood still his home in age ; 
Who, hobbling with a stick, where once he crawled, 
Counts many generations of one cot. 
Ife is not drawn by Fortune’s various calls, 
Nor heeds the waves, a trader, nor the trump, 
A soldier; nor has law-suils in the courts. 
Untaught of things, to the near town a stranger, 
He has more liberal prospects of the heavens ; 
Counts time by coming fruits, not consulships, 
And Autumn knows by apples, Spring by flowers. 
From the same field, he sunset sees, and sunrise ; 
And with that orb the rustic metes his day. 
He can remember his great oak an acorn, 
And, with himself, sees all his groves grow old. 
He thinks Verona further than dusk India, 
And fancies Benacus has got red coasts. 
Meanwhile, with force unquelled and vigorous thews, 


To the third race the hale old grandsire comes, 
Another goes to Spain, and sees the world : 
The first has more of life; the last, of the highway.’’ 


And yet with all this, we are informed that Clau- 
dian was a great courtier and parasite in the court 
of Honorius, the Roman emperor, and the camp of 
the commander-in-chief, Stilicho. No doubt, his 
experience with the latter may have helped to give 
him a real wish for a quiet life—especially, as Ala- 
ric, the Western Goth, was frightening all Italy at 
that time, hammering with his hatchet at the gates 
of Rome, and getting money to let them all off, thts 
time. 

The poetry is pretty good for an African—for 
Claudian was born beside the Nile. Yet, after all, 
it is only a cabinet imitation of that noble picture 
drawn by the hand of Virgil, and to be found at the 
end of one of his Georgies—the Second, we believe. 


We obtain the following story from one of the 
heroes, Mr. John Palmer, as we shall call him: 

‘*T was ex route from New York to Philadel phia,”’ 
says Mr. P. ‘several years ago—having comfort- 
ably seated myself in the cars at Jersey City beside 
a plain and rather sombre looking gentleman. My 
neighbor was of Yankee origin; indeed, I thought 
there could be no mistake about his having been 
grown in my own native Connecticut. He gave me 
a surly nod as [ took a seat by his side, for he was 
like myself somewhat fleshy, and our seat was none 
of the widest. I settled myself down after a slight 
effort, however, by the Connecticut gentleman’s side, 
and we fitted into each otheras do bags of meal ina 
closely stowed wagon. For twenty miles we rode on 
without exchanging a word; I, busied with a New 
York paper, and my Connecticut friend being appa- 
rently engrossed with a view o* the country through 
which we were rapidly passing. At Trenton, the 
cars gave a lurch, and [ was thrown violently against 
my neighbor. He took the assault without a mur- 
mur, but his face, [ thought, however, began to indi- 
eate no little disecomfiture at the nice squeezing he 
was undergoing, and I was expecting every moment 
he would utter a complaint in good set English. He 
did not, however, and we arrived at Bristol, and 
on board the boat without having exchanged a single 
word. 

‘‘ When the boat.had left the wharf, I proceeded 
to the the forward deck for the purpose of smoking. 
I had not been there five minutes before I was joined 
by my silent companion of the cars, who astpd me 
for alght. 1 handed him the weed I was pufling, 
and in an instant he was blowing a cloud as big as 
my own. He stood by my side for at least ten min 
utes, without addressing a word to me; at last, he 
opened a dialogue, which was as follows: 

Connecticut Man. Are you a resident of Phila- 





delphia ? 
John Palmer. Yes. ¢ 
Connecticut Man. How long have you lived 
there ? , 
John Palmer. About forty years 
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Connecticut Man. Do you know a family of Pal- 
mers there? 

John Palmer. Yes, several. 

Connecticut Man. Do you know one John Pal- 
mer? 

John Palmer. I know three. 

Connecticut Man. What do they do? 

John Palmer. One is a conveyancer, another is a 
doctor, and another is a produce merchant. 

Connecticut Man. Do you know where these 
Palmers hail from ? 

John Palmer. The produce merchant is a Con- 
necticut man, and was born in Bridgeport. 

Connecticut Man. Was his grandfather, on his 
mother’s side, named Smith? Perhaps you don’t 
know that though? 

John Palmer. I do know—his grandfather, on 
his mother’s side, was a Smith. 

Connecticut Man Smith of Danbury? 

John Palmer. Smith of Danbury. 

Connecticut Man. That’s the John Palmer I’m 
looking for. I never haye hgen ten miles from home 
before. My name is Smith; my father was a bro- 
ther of John Palmer’s mother; John Palmer is 
hence my first cousin, and I am going to Philadel- 
phia, to pay him a visit. 

The reader may guess the rest. Our friend Pal- 
mer and the Connecticut gentleman were cousins, 
and came together in the strange manner we have 
attempted to describe. How they had a good laugh 
over the circumstances; how they finally inter- 
changed frequent visits; how their families are now 
intimate, we could relate if we had time. 


If this is not new, it is just a good as new: 

‘¢Gentlemen,”’ said an Arkansas candidate for 
Congress; ‘‘if I’m elected to this office, [ will re- 
present my constituents as the sea represents the 
earth, or the night contrasts with the day. I will 
unrivet human society, clean all its parts, and screw 
it together again. I will correct all abuses, purge 
out all corruption, and go through the enemies of 
our party like a rat going through a new cheese. My 
chief recommendations are, that at a public dinner 
given to General , I ate more than any two men 
at table: at the last election I voted three times for 
the dimmycratic candidate; I’ve just bought a new 
suit of clothes that will do to go to Congress in; and 
I’ve got the handsomest sister of any man in Arkan- 
sas !’? 





at sir,’’? said Miss Tabitha Jenks, a maiden 
lady of some fifty years’ standing, to her cousin 
John, as he lifted the eradle across the room; ‘‘ be- 
hold the fruits of matrimony !”’ 

‘* Not exactly, Cousin Tab,’’ replied Cousin John, 
“it is only the fruit basket !”’ 

Cousin Tab turned away from Cousin John, say- 
ing, with a little twitching laugh : 

‘Cousin John, you’re too funny, I do declare.”’ 
There then came over her face an expression of most 
desperate melancholy. 





In the reign of William the Conqueror, seven hun 

dred and eighty-five years ago, according to a rare 
book, entitled Vita Wal/fstan, in Anglia Saera, ii. 
258; the city of Chester became a very extensive 
mart for the traffic, by the Saxons, in English and 
Welch slaves, which was carried on to a great extent. 
The slaves consisted chiefly of the young of both 
sexes, and care was taken to select as many enceinte 
women as possible, in order to enhance their value. 
They were collected from all parts of England and 
Wales, for exportation to Bristol and to other places, 
for the continent. The frequent wars carried on by 
the Welsh furnished them with an immense number 
of slaves, and if mcre were wanting, their neighbors 
of the Northumbrian kingdom were always ready even 
to dispose of their nearest relations. Wolfstan, who 
was then Bishop of Worcester, endeavored by all his 
means to induce the inhuman Saxons to drop so bar 
barous a custom, which neither the king nor the love 
of God could induce them to lay aside. It wasa 
moving sight to see, in the public markets, rows of 
young people of both sexes, of great beauty and in 
the flower of their youth, tied together with ropes, 
and daily prostituted, daily sold. Execrable fact! 
wretched disgrace! exclaims our indignant chroni- 
cler; men unmindful even of the affection of the 
brute creaiion, delivering into slavery their rela- 
tions, and even their very offspring! 





We were fishing at Schellinger’s Landing, Cape 
May, two or three summers ago, in company with 
several city habitués. We were probably the most 
experienced Walton in the party, and yet we could 
not boast of any very extensive knowledge. One 
among us was intensely green, and we were greatly 
amused at the blunders he was constantly commit 
ting. Once he attached a lobster’s claw to his hook, 
and bobbed away with such a tempting morsel for 
some time with the certainty—if one might judge 
from his looks—of getting a first-rate bite. Again 
he concluded to bait with a bit of Bologna Sausage, 
and with like ill-luck. At last, he got the proper 
bait, and soon after received a tremendous jerk, in- 
dicating the biggest Kgnd of fish. In an instant he 
was pulling up, his face big with expectation. 

‘* Here will be a treat for Woolman of the Mount 
Vernon,’’ said he, as he hauled in. At Jast the finny 
stranger arose to the top of the water, and proved 
to be a flounder with a black back and a white 
belly, as thin as a split shad. Charley, that was the 
name of our companion, opened his eyes in astonish- 
ment, and blowing forth a protracted whistle, ex 
claimed : 

“Hang it boys! just look—who would have 
thought it! I’ve caught the half of a fish !” 

Charley had never seen a flounder before. 

Talking of fishing, we have had many a good time 
with rod and line at Beverly, a small place on the 
Delaware, hard by the city. There it is the rock fish 
run at certain seasons. We have captured them of 
various weights. Generally speaking, however, they 
do not exceed a half pound each as an average. A 





friend, who sometimes accompanies us in our fishing 
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excursions—these rock fish excursions, we mean—is 
very cross when he begins his baitings, and he con- 
tinues so until we leave the ground for home. He 
can’t bear to talk. If a spectator appears, and pre- 
sumes to address him, he gives him the shortest, 
crustiest answers in the world. Take a specimen :-— 

Enter a little fat man with ventilating hat, coat 
and pants, beard untrimmed, feet minus shoes, but 
with large incrustations of Jersey soil. 

Fatty. (Seating himself by our friend, who scowls 
most ferociously and holds on to his line with a regu- 
lar grip.) Pooty tolerable fishing here? 

Friend. Can’t you see by the quantity we’ve got 
in the basket ? 

Fatty. Why no, I didn’t—(moves toward the 
basket, and, in doing so, draws his dirty feet- over 
our friend’s coat-tail, and upsets his pan of shad-roc). 
La! there is a pooty smart mess. 

Friend. (Re-arranging the shad-roe, and casting 
a ferocious look at Fatty’s dirty feet). Aint those 
your cows, neighbor, that have got into the corn over 
there. If you don’t look out you’ll have to pay dam- 
ages. I advise you to see to them. 

fatty. (Stumbling back again and seating him- 
self beside our friend). Oh, no; them aint my 
ke-ows—I don’t own no ke-ows. Look a-here, I 
haint got nothing pertickler to do just now, and 
would like to jine you in a fish. What say? I’ve 
brought my line along, and want a little of that ar 
bait of yourn. 

friend. Well, I might as well be candid—no use 
in mincing ‘matters. You needn’t think to poke 
yourself in here, and use our bait. If you want to 
fish why don’t you get your own bait, and go to 
some other ground? Don’t come bothering around 
here. 

Fatty. (Rising to his feet, and eyeing our friend 
with a look of mingled indignation and surprise.) 
You’re a pooty feller! Do yor 4ink you can skeer 
me? Ef you do, you’ve misse. a figur. Perhaps 
you own the Delaware; maybe this here wharf be- 
longs to you. Do you know that my father fit the 
Hessians and British right up under them trees 
there? You’re a pooty coot to talk to me in that 
way ! 

Friend. Go to the devil! 

Futty. Go there yerself, I don’t keep no bad 
company. I’m an American, a Jersey boy. Whoop! 
darn me if I don’t believe you’re a squirt! You 
needn’t think to frighten me! 

Saying this Fatty made off, shaking his fists furi- 
ously, and threatening to return with a “ posse 
nemetatus,’’ as he called it, of his friends, and give 
us ‘* reglar beans.”’ 

We sat awhile longer just to keep up appearances, 
and then gathering up our traps left, taking cross- 
cuts, however. It was well we did so, for scarcely ten 
minutes had elapsed, before Fatty returned with his 
‘posse nemetatus’”’ of friends, each man with his 
joints greased for a rough and tumble. We should 
certainly have been forced either to apologize or get 
whipped. The moral of our simple sketch is, that 
When you go a fishing up in Jersey, you must not 





take a cross man along; answer all questions which 
may be put to you; part with your bait like a man; 
nay, if desired, pick out your biggest fish, and pre- 
sent them with a low bow to your tormentor. 
Determined beforehand, we gravely pretend, 

To ask the opinion and thoughts of a friend : 

Should his differ from ours by any pretence 

We blush for his want both of judgment and sense ; 
But should he come into and flatter our plan, 

Why, really, we think him a *‘ sensible man.”’ 

‘* Are you fond of novels, Mr. Jones?’’ 

‘ Very,’’ responded the interrogated gentleman, 
who wished to be thought by the lady questioner a 
lover of literature. 

‘* Have you ever read,”’ continued the inquisitive 
lady, ‘‘ Ten Thousand a Year?”’ 

‘*No, madam,’’ said Jones, ‘‘ I never read somany 
in all my life.’’ 

An editor in Ohio thus writes to his subseribers . 

‘We hope our friends will overlook our irregu- 
larities for the past few weeks. We are now perma- 
nently located in the county jail, with sufficient 
force to insure the regular issue of our paper for the 
future.’’ 

It now comes out that Currer Bell and her sisters 
were half [rish by blood—their father having been 
born in the parish of Ahaderly in the County of 
Down. In England they were known as the Brontes; 
but the father’s name was Patrick Prunty, of a very 
humble family. In his youth, he was taken notice 
of for his talent and intelligence by the Rev. Mr. 
Tighe, rector of Drumgooland, who gave him a good 
education, sent him to England, and at last procured 
him a curacy in Wales—a very moderate reward, 
indeed, for all the intellectual cleverness which had 
attracted the notice of his superiors. Prunty and 
Bronte are so much alike in pronunciation that some 
of the curate’s English friends easily prevailed on 
him to adopt the latter—which he did—just as legiti- 
mately as other families changed their names from 
Perse to Percy, Carr to Kerr, aud so forth. And the 
change was an excellent one. Bronte was a right 
good name. It was the name of one of the grand 
Greek Cyclops who hammered in Vulcan smithy at 
Lemnos—Steropes, Brontes and Pyremon. Lronte 
also means ‘‘ thunder;’’ and furthermore, it was one 
of the titles of the immortal admiral, Horatio Nelson, 
The Rev. Mr. Bronte, therefore, sounded admirably. 
To every classic mind it was the Rev. Mr. Thunder— 
and this, at once, produced, of course, the idea of a 
pulpit Boanerges! The man soon got a wife, of 
British race, and the children of that couple were 
the three sisters who lately wrote novels, and roused 
the critics by the evidence of natural power, though 
unaccompanied by much cultivation or judgment. It 
is stated in the Irish paper from which these facts are 
gathered, that the sisters never forgot their relatives 
in Ireland, and that Charlotte lately sent them about 
six hundred dollars and copies of her works 
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A new poet has started up in England among the 
vociferating juveniles of that part of the world. He 
is the son of that popular author and man of clever- 
ness, (not genius) Sir E. B. Lytton—umguhile Bul- 
wer. The young man was lately an attaché to the 
British legation at Washington. They say he is 
likely to rival Alexander Smith and Sydney Dobell. 
His right to authorship comes from his mother as 
well as his father; and perhaps ’tis in appropriate 
right of both that he has called his first poem ‘“ Cly- 
temnestra.’’ His mother, as everybody knows, 
wrote books against his father, and abused him be- 
fore the public amidst great sensation. She tried, 
in fact, to be 


The moral Clytemnestra of her lord, 


As poor Lord Byron called his own dolce guerra ; 
this last, by the bye, being the term applied by an 
Italian to his own wife, inher epitaph. But Sir Ed- 
ward cured himself of her Ladyship, and other com- 
plaints, with cold water, and is now likely to live 
for many years. We have no faith in his son’s poeti- 
cal talents. In the first place, his home and its 
associations was one which would deaden every ge- 
nial pulse of poesy; and, in the next, the influence 
of such an imitative, conventional mind as his fa- 
ther’s, must naturally have still farther unfitted 
him to be a poet. Besides, the young man has spent 
some time in that red-tape shop—a place no muse 
could ever live a moment in. ‘' Clytemnestra’’ was 
certainly a dreary subject for his early pen, and 
dreary, we opine, must be the task of reading it to 
any who may undertake the same. 


The foreign papers have a good deal to say about 
Count Waleski, the newly appointed minister of 
Louis Napoleon. It seems he is a left-handed cou- 
sin of the Emperor—or rather, to be plain, he is a 
natural son of the Napoleon le Grand, by a Polish 
lady, with whom that remarkable person fell in with 
at Warsaw. Lamartine says he met her at a fite, 
and at once became enamored of her. He loved, in- 
deed, this once, with a tender and durable passion. 
The Countess Waleski was the wife of a noble Sarma- 
tian, already advanced in years. To quote the author 
to whom we have alluded, ‘‘ She shone, for the first 
time, amid the pomps of a court. She adored Na- 
poleon—as what Pole then did not—genius, victory, 
and the fallacious hope of the independence of her 
country.’”’ 

The Emperor carried off the admiring Countess— 
how the husband liked it, is not stated—and ‘He 
conveyed her,’’ adds Lamartine, ‘‘ to his camps, and 
to his conquered capitals. A son was born—the re- 
sult of the attachment. A handsome residence at 
Paris, often visited at night by Napoleon, concealed 
from public view the ever impassioned mother of this 
child.”’ 

A change came over the fortunes of Napoleon, yet 
the Countess Waleski remained ever true. The wife, 
Marie Louise, deserted the husband, but the mistress 
had sacrificed everything that was dear to woman, 
and clung to the destroyer of her honor. Lamartine 








tells us that she wrote to Napoleon when he tarried 
at Fontainbleau after his abdication, and expressed 
a willingness to accompany him in his exile. He 
consented to the interview, and the last night but 
one which preceded his departure for Elba, Madam 
Waleski was introduced by a back staircase, into the 
room adjoining the bed-room of her lover. Lamar- 
tine adds, ‘‘ The confidential valet announced to hig 
master the arrival of her whom he had consented to 
receive. Napoleon was plunged into that kind of 
dreamy stupor, which had overcome him since his 
fall. He answered that he would shortly call her, 
who, on his account, had braved modesty and advyer- 
sity. The young lady, in tears, waited in vain the 
greater part of the night. He called her not. She 
heard him, nevertheless, walking in his room. The 
attendant again reminded his master of his visitor, 
‘Wait a little longer,’ said the Emperor. At length 
the night having passed away, and day beginning to 
dawn, there was some danger of the secret interview 
being revealed; when the young woman repulsed, 
dejected, and offended, was re-conducted, in tears, 
to her carriage, by the confidential witness of her 
last adieu. Whether it was that Napoleon had lost 
all sense of feeling in the agitation of his mind, or 
that he was ashamed to appear as the cast-down cap- 
tive before her who loved him as the victor and 
sovereign of Europe, he evidently had no compassion 
for her devotion. When the confidential servant en- 
tered his chamber in the morning, and described the 
hopes, the fears, and shame of the Countess Waleski, 
‘Ah!’ said he, ‘itis humiliating for her as well as my- 
self; but the hours passed without my being aware 
of them. I had something here,’ he added, touching 
his forehead with his finger. Despair, which softens 
the hearts of other men, rendered his hard and 
frigid.”’ 

By the way, Mr. Abbott, in his glorifications of 
Napoleon, forgot to tell this story about the Countess 
Waleski. Her memory has been kept alive by the 
distinction which has been bestowed upon her son, 
who is, it is stated, arather weak specimen of Napo- 
leonism. 

Happening into a friend’s parlor the other day, we 
found in the card-basket, on the centre-table, the 
following very significant billet doux: 

‘“ My pear Mrs. 3 

Much obliged for the shawls which you were kind 
enough to send me to examine. They are exceed- 
ingly beautiful, but as I have concluded not to go 
above five hundred dollars for one, they are too ex- 
pensive forme. Yours truly, etc., 

ee 





”? 








The reader may judge from this, what kind of 
shawls are considered expensive by our fashionable 
belles. 


The Boston Bee contains the following polite hint 

‘* Deacon ——, is requested not to commence snor- 
ing in church, to-morrow morning, until after the 
commencement of the sermon, as several of the con- 
gregation are anxious to hear the tezt. 
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‘« Many years ago,” writes a friend, “ when a very 
young man, I was invited to attend a grand ‘ general 
muster’ dinner—which had been prepared in the 
town of Gloucester, Rhode Island—on the very 
heights of Acote, and within the village of Cepachet, 
where Gov. Dorr liked to have fought a bloody battle. 
All the militia officers of the county were expected, 
and among them Gon. H., of Providence. Gen. H. 
was a good citizen, and I doubt not, a brave man, 
only he had no capacity to show it. He had, ’tis 
true, turned out with the company he commanded 
during the war of 1812, and did good service in help- 
ing to build several forts below Providence—the most 
prominent of them being at Field’s Point and on Fox 
Point Hill. He had no opportunity to show his valor 
on the field, for the British kept away from Rhode 
Island, and hence, was not tested midst the alarums 
of the tented-field. His education had been slightly 
neglected in youth; indeed, to be plain, he had seen 
but little of school-houses, saving on the outside. He 
was especially honored at the ‘ muster’ dinner, being 
selected to preside atthe tables. There sat the gene- 
ral in all his glory—buff breeches, Wellington boots, 
and blue coat, with buff facings and gilt buttons. 
Before him were forty-two roasted pigs, each adole- 
scent porker standing upon his legs, with parsley 
strewn over his back, and acorn-cob in his mouth, 
distending his jaws, and making him to grin the 
ghastliest of grins. A luxurious dinner was this; 
for roasted pig, in the days I write about, was 
considered the me plus ultra of producings, and 
never graced any but the most extraordinary occa- 
sions. The dinner passed, almost without a word 
being spoken; each man was too busy filling his 
inner man to do much talking. Knives and forks 
clattered loudly; eat, eat—nothing but eat, was the 
first order of the day. At last, the forty-two pigs 
surrendered, and nothing was left but their well- 
picked bones. Then came the toasts and the speeches. 


Whole bumpers of New England rum and severe’ 


cider were quaffed. The general was first called 
out, and responded to the call with the greatest 
alacrity. 

‘* «Peller Sogers,’ said he, ‘ this is a-glo-orious oc- 
casion. We are met here to eat our annual muster 
dinner. We hev done it—and done it manfully. 
You hey gone into them pigs as ef you was a’ hungry, 
and I guess you was, tew. This reminds me, feller 
sogers, of Washington at Valley Forge, only Washing- 
ton and his troops didn’t hey no roast pig there. It 
was as much as he and his corpses of sogers could do, 
tew get vittels enough tew keep from starving. O-o-h! 
deary me, feller sogers, them was trying times. 
They was a great deal worse times than when the 
yaller fever broke out in Providence, and when the 
streets were obleeged tew be fenced in with inch 
boards. There was a monstrous sight of lumber 
used in that ar fencing, and Deacon Titus happening 
to git the job, made a purty good thing of it, I dare 
say. Feller sogers, I ain’t agoing to detain you, 
specially as I know some of you haven’t got any 
feed for your horses, and I persume the dumb beasts 
are aching for fodder, to munch. I will gin you a 








toast, though, before I set down, and I persume you 
will all despond to it; itis in honor of the women 
folks, up here in Cepachet, that classification of man- 
kind, to which all bow with deferential superiority. 
I gin you then, feller sogers—The woman-folfts of 
Cepachet, fond of the milintary, and vartuous in 
their kuriosity.’ 

“The general here gave three immense hawks, 
spat thrice over his left epaulette, and sat down, 
while the tables rattled with applause, the air rung 
with hurras. I left suddenly, for my horse was one 
of the impatient animals that was fodderless, and 
sighed for his familiar manger. Acote Hall, with all 
the past events, which are wedded to its history, 
was never so signalized by mightier doings, we will 
warrant, than those which were inaugurated by the 
forty-two roasted pigs, and the speech of Gen. H., 
which they inspired.”’ 


Marriage is like asilk purse, most agreeable to 
bear, when there is plenty of money init. Marriage 
is like @ mouse-trap, once get into it, and you are in 
Jor it, with a very slim chance of getting out. Mar- 
riage among fools, is like a boiled calf’s-head, with- 
out the accompaniment of brains. Marriage is like 
a roast leg of mutton on Sunday, served up cold on 
Monday, ditto with pickles on Tuesday, and hashed 
up on Wednesday. 


One ‘“‘ Jeames Flaherty’’ was brought up before a 
magistrate, in New Orleans, for marrying six wives. 
The magistrate asked him “how he could be so 
hardened a villain ?’’ 

‘¢ Please, your worship,’’ says Jeames, ‘‘I was try- 
ing to get a good one.”’ 


We perceive, that in his description of the Bobo- 
link, (Bob 6 Lincoln,) in ‘‘ Wolfert’s Roost,’’? Wash- 
ington Irving, quoting some verses from the cele- 
brated ‘‘Ode to the Cuckoo,’’ attributes it to John 
Logan. It has been considered that this little poem 
was written by Michael Bruce, who died young, in 
1767, and whose poetical manuscripts, on his death, 
passed into the hands of Logan. In 1770, Logan 
published a volume containing nineteen poems, 
‘‘ written on several occasions, by Michael Bruce.”’ 
The preface stated that though the poems were 
printed under the name of Bruce, there were some 
in the collection not written by him; but the excep- 
tions were not indicated. Logan subsequenty claimed 
the Ode to the Cuckoo. Since then, Scottish critios 
generally have decided that Logan was a plagiarist, 
and that the above mentioned lyric was the produc- 
tion of Bruee. Washington Irving, it will be seen, 
adheres to the ofd belief of his boyhood, and the 
authority of the venerable old ‘ Readers,”’ 


Coleridge used to thank God he had a name-that 
could not be punned on. Shenstone used to do the 
same. Shenstone, we believe, had something to 
thank God for. But we are not so sure that the 
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former stood so well sheltered from that amusing 
kind of missile as he imagined :— 


‘* He was a mighty poet, and 
A subtle-souled psychologist ; 
All things he seemed to understand, 
Of old or new, on sea or land, 
But his own mind—which was a mist.”’ 


Very well, then. Certainly, he could be ‘hit with 
one pun,”’ as Dean Swift hit Lord Bathurst. Some 
courageous friend of that misty philosopher might 
say: ‘Our Coal-ridge is mined with a glimmering 
light.’’ The reader sees clearly, without the help 
of Italics, that this would have obliged the man to 
recant his thanksgiving, and confess his vulnerability 
by point of paran omasia. 

From that quaint and spicy periodical, the Phila- 
delphia ‘‘ Bizarre,’’ we extract the following tender 
verses, entitled ‘‘ Life and Death,’”’ imitated from the 
French of Silvain Maréchal : 


A year had scarcely fled, 
Since Daphne, Daphnis, 

In Hymen’s bands were wed, 
Sure of happiness. 

In hopes to be a mother soon, 
Daphne, quite wild 

With joy, the tiny wardrobe spun 
To clothe her child. 


Revolving o’er a thousand schemes 
For his child’s sake, 
Daphuis, lull’d in Hope’s sweet dreams, 
Thus to Daphné spake : 
‘« More blessed than his father’s fate, 
A shepherd plain, 
Tf he’s a boy, a farmer’s state 
He shall attain.”’ 


By Hope transported, high we soar— 
We need this power. 

Misfortune is at our dcor— 
’Tis thought afar! 

Alas! a fever’s violenee 
Lays Daphnis low, 

And in his veins the blood ferments. 
How hard the blow 


The scene both offer of despair, 
None can express! 

Where find so truly matched a pair 
In such distress? 

Widow and mother Daphné finds 
At once she’s made : 

And Daphnis, now a father, pines 
On his death bed. 


Daphnis, in agonizing death, 
With piercing moan, 

Demands, before he yields his breath, 
To see his son. 

‘¢ My tie to Daphné be, and live 
My place to fill : 

With this last kiss, my soul receive, 
To love her well.” 





He kissed the child—embraced its form 
Tenderly ; 

Encireled thee with trembling arm, 
Poor Daphne ! 

Last token of his tenderness! 
Daphnis is dead. .... 

What heart has learned Daphné’s distress, 
And has not bled? 


Ou, LApres !—A writer on America, in an English 
periodical, says: 

‘* We admired, as every one must, the pretty faces 
and figures of the New York ladies. But it is a pity 
they follow the abominable practice of chewing the 
gum of the spruce fir, which, no doubt, is the cause 
of the early loss of their teeth. It is a most unbe- 
coming habit. The jaw is kept in perpetual motion, 
like that of a cow ruminating.”’ 

Ladies, do you chew? 

We must apologise to our readers for the non- 
appearance of ‘‘ Aspen Court’’ in the present and the 
June number of the Magazine. The story is being 
originally published in Bentley’s Miscellany, but 
has not been continued in the last two numbers re- 
ceived—most probably on account of the temporary 
indisposition of the author. We expect, however, 
that it will be renewed in the next number, and 
forthwith concluded, 


It is curious, as showing what little dependence is 
to be placed upon the human judgment, even in 
those things which a man is supposed to know some- 
thing about, that one of the most successful dramatic 
representations ever written, the ‘‘ Beggar’s Opera,”’ 
was refused by Colley Cibber, manager of the Drury 
Lane Theatre in London. He did not think it would 
take. He thought it out-of-the-way and rather vu/- 
gar. It had not dignity enough for 4 manager— 
though planned and writ by the first wits of the 
age. 


The admission to the great exhibition in Paris 
will cost on the reserved days (grands jours rée- 
servés) five francs; on the second class days, one 
franc; and on the third class days, three cents. 
There will be no gratis days further than those at 
three cents, which may be considered as gratis. 


Another relic of the classic age has been fourd in 
St. Louis, being a dog’s collar, supposed to have be- 
longed to Julius Cwsar, from the fact of having 
his name engraved ontt! 

One of the papers contains as an advertisement : 

‘‘ Lost, a large black silk umbrella, belonging to 
a gentleman with a curiously carved wvory 
head !”” 

A country botch tailor, being sent for, the other 
day, by a poor widow, to make her son a new coat 
from his father’s old one, unfortunately cut up his 




















own, (which he had thrown off before setting to 
work,) and never discovered the blunder till the 
jacket was made! 


An Irish gentleman, at cards, having, on inspec- 
tion, found the pool deficient, exclaimed, ‘‘ Here’s a 
shilling short! Who put it in?” 

Many people take newspapers, but few preserve 
them; yet the most interesting reading imaginable 
is a file of old newspapers—it brings up the very age 
with all its bustle and every-day affairs, and marks 
its genius and spirit more than the most labored 
descriptions of the historian. Whocan read a paper 
dated fifty years ago, without the thought that 
almust every name then printed, is now cut upon a 
tombstone, at the head of an epitaph. 


“We noticed on our way, (says M. Hue, in his 
Travels in China,) a great number of monuments of 
a kind peculiar to China, and which alone would 
suffice to distinguish this country from all others; 
namely, triumphal arches erected to widowhood or 
virginity. When a girl will not marry, in order 
that she may better devote herself to the service of 
her parents, or if a widow refuses to enter the mar- 
riage state a second time, out of respect to the memory 
of her deceased husband, she is honored after death 
with especial pomp. Subscriptionseare raised for 
the erection of a monument to her virtue, to which 
all the relations, and even sometimes the inhabitants 
of the village or district where the heroine has dwelt, 
contribute. These arches are of wood or stone, co- 
vered with sculptures, sometimes very well executed, 
of flowers, birds, and fabulous animals. Many of 
the ornaments and fanciful mouldings would do no 
discredit to the artists who decorated our finest 
cathedrals. On the front is usually an inscription in 
honor of virginity or widowhood, as the case may be; 
and on the two sides are engraved in small letters 
the virtue of the heroine in question. These arches, 
which have a very fine effect, are frequent along the 
roads, and even inthe towns. At Ning-Po, acelebra- 
ted seaport inthe province of Tche-Kiang, there is a 
long street entirely composed of such monuments, all 
of stone, and of a most rich and majestic architecture. 
The beauty of the sculptures has excited the admi- 
ration of all Europeans who have seenthem. In 1842, 
when the English took the town, there was some talk 
of their carrying off these triumphal arches, and 
making with them a complete Chinese street in Lon- 
don. Such an enterprise would have been worthy 
of British eccentricity, but whether from fear of irri- 
tating the people of Ning-Po, or from any other 
motive, the project was abandoned.”’ 

Monsieur Jacqueminat, once, in an address to the 
electors of Paris, observed with a vehement shrug 
of the shoulders, «Gentlemen, I have shed all my 
blood for my country, and I am willing to shed it 
again,” | 


A lady, who was very modest and submissive be- 
fore marriage, was observed by a friend to use her 
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tongue pretty freely after. ‘There was atime when 
I imagined she had none.’”’ ‘ Yes,’’ said the hus 
band, with a sigh, “ but it’s very long since.’- 


2 Sai 





A learned doctor has given his opinion that tight 
lacing is a public benefit, inasmuch as it kills off all 
the foolish girls, and leaves the wise ones to grow 
into women. (Doubtful.) 

A certain notable housewife had observed that her 
stock of pickled walnuts was running remarkably 
low, and she spoke cf it to the cook, who alone had 
access to them. The cook’s character was at stake; 
and, unwilling to give warning, with such an impu- 
tation on her self-denial, not to say honesty, she 
nevertheless felt that all confidence between her 
mistress and herself was destroyed. One day, the 
jar of pickles standiug as usual on the dresser, while 
she was busily engaged preparing dinner, she hap- 
pened to turn suddenly round, and saw a favorite 
magpie, remarkable for his conversational powers, 
standing by the jar and dipping his beak down into 
its treasures, with evident satisfaction. The mystery 
was explained—the thief detected. Seizing a dish 
of scalding grease, with which she was basting a 
joint, the indignant cook dashed its whole contents 
over the hapless pet, exclaiming: 

‘Oh, you thief! you've been at the pickled wal- 
nuts, have you!”? 

Poor Mag, of course, was dreadfully burnt; most 
of his feathers came off, leaving his little round pate, 
which had caught the principal part of the volley, 
entirely bare. The poor bird lost all its spirits, 
moped about, and never spoke, for a whole year. 
At length, when he had pretty well recovered, and 
was beginning to chatter again, a gentleman called 
at the house, who, on taking off his hat, exhibited a 
very bald head. The magpie, who happened to be 
in the room, appeared evidently struck by the cir- 
cumstance ; his reminiscences were powerfully ex- 
cited by the appearance of the gentleman’s skull. 
Hopping upon the back of his chair, and looking him 
hastily over, he suddenly exclaimed, in the ear of 
his astounded visitor : 

‘‘Oh, you thief! ou’ve been at the pickled wal- 
nuts, have you !’’ 


One of the panes of glass in the ‘ Palais” of the 
great exhibition in Paris having got broken, it re- 
quired, to replace it, that a scaffolding should be 
constructed, as it was unattainable in any other way. 
The expense of the scaffolding will be nine hundred 
francs; and the pane of glass will cost, with the 
labor of the workmen, etc., near upon a thousand 
francs, or two hundred dollars! 

When a subscription was proposed for Fox, the 
celebrated English statesman, and some one was ob- 
serving that it would require some delicacy, and was 
wondering how Fox would take it—‘‘Take it?’ 
said George Selwyn, ‘‘ why quarterly, to be sure.’’ 


Those satirical rogues, the Celestials—who, by the 
way, are not quite so chivalrous as we “outside bar- 
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barians,”’ treating their women, in fact, in a most 
shameful and barbarous manner—say many bitter 
things of the “fair flowers of creation,’’ of which the 
following may serve as specimens : 

‘To cultivate virtue is the science of men; to re- 
nounce science is the virtue of women.”’ 

“You must listen to your wife, and not believe 
her.”’ 

“Tf one is not deaf or stupid, what a position is 
that of a father-in-law! If with a wife and a daugh- 
ter-in-law, one has also sisters and sisters-in-law, 
daughters and nieces, one ought to be a tiger to be 
able to hold out.’”’ 

** The happiest mother of daughters is she who has 
only sons.”’ 

“The minds of women are of quicksilver, and their 
hearts of wax.’’ 

‘The most curious women willingly cast down 
their eyes to be looked at.”’ 

“The tongues of women increase by all that they 
take from their feet.”’ 

«The finest roads do not gogfar.”’ . 

‘‘When men are together, they listen to one an- 
other; but women and girls look at one another.’’ 

‘¢The most timid girl has courage enough to talk 
scandal.’’ 

Perhaps one of the best, happiest and most signifi- 
cant figures or similes ever employed, is the follow- 
ing, by Hobbes, ‘‘ the Philosopher of Malmesbury :”’ 

“Tt is with religion as with wholesome pills for 
the sick, which, swallowed whole, have the virtue to 
cure; but chewed, are, for the most part, cast up 
again without effect.’’ 

An English paper says: ‘There is not a procla- 
mation of Napoleon to his soldiers in which glory is 
not mentioned and duty forgotten; there is not an 
order of Wellington to his troops in which duty is 
not inculeated, nor one in which glory is alluded 
to.?? r 


The last words of Frederick the Great of Prussia, 
were, “ Higher, higher still!’’? and these words were 
afterwards recorded by his admirers, as curiously 
appropriate to his ambition and character, and em- 
phatic of his renown. But the words were really 
used with reference to the water o.. the chest that 
was smothering him, while he begged the hussar, 
who was his sole nurse, to raise his head still more 
and more. The ancient Greeks and Romans, like 
the modern French, attached great importance to 
such words. The latter like them so well, that they 
make them after the event. 


De Quincey, speaking of war, says: “A great 
truth it was which Wordsworth uttered, whatever 
might be the expansion which he allowed to it, when 
he said that— 


‘God’s most perfect instrument, 

In working out a pure intent, 

Is man—array’d for mutual slaughter : 
Yea, Carnage is his daughter.’ 





‘¢ There is a mystery in approaching this aspect of 
the case, which no man has read fully. War has a 
deeper and more ineffable relation to hidden gran- 
deurs in man, than has yet been deciphered. To 
execute judgments of retribution upon outrages 
offered to human rights or to human dignity, to vin- 
dicate the sanctities of the altar and the sanctities of 
the hearth—these are functions of human greatness 
which war has many times assumed, and many times 
faithfully discharged. But, behind all these, there 
towers dimly a greater. The great phenonemon of 
war—it is this, and this only, which keeps open in 
man a spiracle—an organ of respiration—for breath- 
ing a transcendant atmosphere, and dealing with 
an idea that else would perish: viz., the idea of 
mixed crusade 4nd martyrdom, doing and suffering. 
that finds its realization in a battle, such as that of 
Waterloo; viz., a battle fought for interests of the 
human race, felt even when they are not understood ; 
so that the tutelary angel of man, when he traverses 
such a dreadful field, when he reads the distorted 
features, counts the ghastly ruins, sums the hidden 
anguish, and the harvests 

‘Of horror breathing from the silent ground, 
Nevertheless, speaking as God’s messenger, ‘ Blesses 
it and calls it very good.’ ”’ 

The marriage of Miss Polly Schrecongost is an- 
nounced in a Western paper; and we perceive that 
John Ollenbaubengrapensteinershobenbicher has a 
letter advertised in the Cincinnati post office. 

‘¢ Every one,’’ says Ruskin, ‘‘ who is about to lay 
out a limited extent of garden, in which he wishes 
to introduce many flowers, should read and atten- 
tively study, first Shelley, and next Shakspeare. The 
latter, indeed, induces the most beautiful connections 
between thought and flower that can be found in the 
whole range of European literature; but he very often 
uses the symbolical effect of the flower, which it 
can only have in the educated mind, instead of the 
natural and true effect of the flower, which it must 
have more or less, upon every mind. Thus when 
Ophelia, presenting her wild flowers, says, ‘ There’s 
rosemary, that’s for remembrance, pray you love 
remember; and there’s pansies, that’s for thoughts’— 
the infinite beauty of the passage depends upon the 
arbitrary meaning attached to the flowers. But when 
Shelley speaks of 

‘ The lily of the vale, 

Whom youth makes so fair, and passion so pale, 

That the light of her tremulous bells is seen 

Through their pavillion of tender green’ — 


he is etherializing an impression which the mind 
naturally receives from the flower. Consequently, as 
it is only. by their natural influence that flowers can 
address the mind through the eye, we must read 
Shelley to learn how to use flowers, and Shakspeare 
to learn to love them. In both writers we find the 
wild flower possessing soul as well as life, and ming- 
ling its influence most intimately, like an untaught 
melody, with the deepest and most secret streams of 
human emotion.” 
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UNITED STATES. 


Tue late occurrences of most interest in the States 


have been the commotions in Kansas, where the 


great combustible question of the country has been 
rather vehemently discussed between the emigrants 
from the northern states and those from Missouri— 
the latter strongly protesting against Gov. Reeder, 
whose course was lately approved by a vote of our 
Pennsylvania legislature. Pro-slavery men were 
chosen in the late Kansas elections.— Utah has pre- 
sented another subject of interest, arising from the 
controversy that agitates it. The Mormons have ex- 
pressed themselves resolved to uphold their oriental 
and patriarchal system-—(apparently countenanced 
by the resolution of Congress to introduce camels 
and dromedaries)—and also the supreme apostleship 
of Brigham Young. Col. Steptoe is reported to have 
declined supplanting the latter as Govenor; and 
a vast amount of emigration from England, Scotland 
and Germany, is flowing into the Atlantic ports, to 
invigorate the policy and blood of Mormondom, 
The murderers of Captain Gunnison and his men 
were recently tried in Utah, and sentenced to im- 
prisonment. It was said that the Mormons encour- 
aged the Indians to discomfit and maltreat those 
United States surveyors and soldiers.—The Massa- 
chusetts Legislature passed a ‘personal liberty’’ 
bill, nullifying the fugitive slave law of the United 
States; and turned out one of their members, Mr. 
Hiss, for remarkable levity of conduct.—Col. Kin- 
ney’s Nicaragua expedition has got a heavy blow 
and great discouragement. He has been arrested 
and held to bail in New York and Philadelphia by 
the federal authorities, on a charge of fillibustering ; 
and his adventurous colleague, Mr. Fabens, late con- 
sul and commercial agent in Central America, has 
been removed by the President.—The Treasury De- 
partment has issued new regulations for the revenue 
Service: among them is a provision that the stations 
of the different cutters will be permanent in future.— 
On Ist July a plan of registering letters was adopted 
in the Post Office Department.—Mr. Wise has been 
chosen governor of Virginia, defeating the order of 
the Know-Nothings in that state.—The State Depart- 
ment at Washington received information from the 
Viceroy of Egypt that he is about to cut through the 
Isthmus of Suez, and constitute a cosmopolite com- 
pany, in which capitalists of all countries may take 
part. The proposed canal would shorten our road 
to the Indian seas by over 2000 leagues.—The Agri- 
cultura] Bureau, established a few years ago in Wash- 
ington, is to be discontinued. According to all the 
reports published on the subject of crops, in the At- 
lantie states, the coming harvest promises to be a 
plentiful one.—Two shocks of earthquake were re- 
cently felt at Cairo, I1l.; and, alittle after, a tornado 
Swept over Chicago. Another fierce whirlwind was 


felt in several parts of Georgia; and another in La- 
peer county, Michigan.—In Calz/fornia the financial 
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crisis was passing away. A proposition was before 
the Legislature for the division of the state into three 
states—Califurnia, Colorado, and Shasta. An anti- 
gambling law has been sanctioned by the governor. 
The large and splendid steamer ‘‘ Golden Age’’ was 
lost on the Quicaro Reef, on her way to Panama— 
about 250 miles from the latter place. The John L. 
Stephens took off about 800 passengers and all on 
board, together with the specie. To prevent the emi- 
gration of the Chinese, the Legislature has decreed a 
capitation tax on every one coming from the Celestial 
empire. 
NEIGHBORING STATES. 

Nothing decisive has taken place between Santa 
Anna and the Acapulco man, Alvarez—though a va- 
riety of military movements are recorded on one side 
and the other. The most important news, after all, 
is the intelligence of the contract made between the 
Nicaragua Steam Ship Company and the Mexican 
government, by which the port of Manzanilla is 
thrown open to the steamers of that line. This place 
has a safe anchorage for large ships, and is 300 miles 
nearer San Francisco than Acapulco. Americans 
may establish a coal and provision depot there. 

The Captain-General of Cuda, Concha, has been 
on the alert, ever since the apparition of Commodore 
McCauley in the Waters of the Antilles. Military 
preparations for defence were carried on, and several 
of the ports were placed under blockade. French 
and English war-ships were also hovering about the 
island. The Gulf squadron, under the command of 
Commodore McCauley, numbered nine vessels. No 
sign of a quarrel, as yet. 

The Legislature of the Sandwich Islands was 
opened in April, by King Kamehameha. In his 
speech there was no allusion whatever to the subject 
of annexation. It concerned the Hawaian system 
of education, trade, and internal improvement. He 
announced that he had appointed the hon. W. L. Lee 
the Envoy Extraordinary from the Hawaian govern- 
ment to the United States, charged with the busines 
of negotiating a treaty of commercial reciprocity, by 
which the island sugar, molasses and syrup, may 
reach us free of duty, and the islanders may receive 
all our products on the same terms. The wilhering 
away of the native population has been arrested. 
There are symptoms of an inercase. 

President Monagas, of Venezuela, lately sent a 
message to the Congress of that state, setting forth 
the hostile measures adopted by the government of 
New Granada in extending their jurisdiction over 
territory claimed by Venezuela, and hitherto in dis- 
pute. Congress, in response, invested Monagas with 
dictatorial powers, authorizing him to raise an army 
of 50,000 men, and negotiate a loan of 4,000,000 of 
dollars, to carry on the war against the New Grana- 
dan fillibusters. From Aspinwall the intelligence 
is that the place is improving, and the rail-road 
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working well. A fire-company had been organized 
in that kalf-Yankeefied town. 

In Peru, foreigners were invited to vote at the 
election for President and other officers of state. It 
was considered that the friendship of Castilla and 
Elias would be broken by the election of one or other 
of them to power. It was said General Echinique 
would be allowed to return. In Buenos Ayres, 
trade was injured by the war between Paraguay and 
Brazil. The squadrons of the latter were permitted 
to go up the waters of the Paranaand Platte. Three 
American ship-captains and others belonging to Eng- 
land, had quarreled with a sentinel, in Buenos 
Ayres, and Capt. Lincoln was stabbed with a bayo- 
net in the breast. The war between Brazil and 
Paraguay, is undecided—the latter having a force 
of 100,000 men, of all arms and ages. Brazil has 
established a protectorate over Montevideo, In Bo- 
livia, the election of a president was approaching. 
The candidates were three generals. In Eeuador, 
the government were preparing against an expected 
invasion by Florez. 

THE OLD WORLD. 

Sebastopol is as far from the possession of the 
allies, as it was six months ago. After the last of 
the great bombardments, which ended on 22d of 
April, and had continued for twelve days, the for- 
tress was as it was—the mountains of gunpowder, 
lead and combustibles hurled against it, left it as 
formidable as ever. The English and French jour+ 
nals then came ‘out to explain and make statements. 
The London T%mes devoted a long, sounding leader 
to the task of saying the reason of the matter was, 
that the defences of Sebastopol are of earth—not of 
stone. Hence, it was very little use to fire at them. 
The Chronicle, another London paper, sums up with 
a declaration that artillery will never capture that 
stubborn fortress. It must be taken with the Minie 
rifle and the bayonet! Of the Sardinian contingent, 
4,000 men had arrived at Eupatoria—the rest were 
to come when they were ready. There was a scheme 
of putting English and French officers at the head of 
Turkish regiments—but it failed. The Turks do not 
want to take the word of command from Giouars— 
Heretics and infidels. The English and French com- 
manders were pondering a change of tactics. They 
talked of turning about—crossing the river Scher- 
naya, and attacking the Russian armies, preparatory 
to the siege of Sebastopol! They say that if the 
Russians in the field had not interfered, they could 
have entered that place long ago! As for the Rus- 
sians, they confidently expect to drive the generous 
allies into the sea, and so get rid of them—in the 
midst of an enormous hallelujah to the Virgin Mary. 
And such # conclusion is not an unlikely one. 

The Vierna Conference ended, like all the other 
crowd of conferences, in smoke. The Allies had 
made a tremendous noise of artillery at Sebastopol, 
menacing terribly, in order to frighten the Czar, and 
bring Gortschakoff to a mild mood of concession. 
But the Czar would not show fear or make any con- 
cession. Then the artillery ceased to play, and the 








ambassadors of the great powers all went home, from 
Vienna. The difference between the Czar and his 
enemies, referred to the Black Sea. They wished to 
oblige him to build no more war-ships for that sea, 
and only maintain afew such init forthefuture But 
the hereditary policy of his house forbids any such 
compact. The conduct of Austria in this business ig 
as sly and treacherous as ever. In spite of all the 
hopes and prophecies of the allies, that power will 
not war against Ruesia. It will have more confer- 
ences—make more propositions, and discuss them— 
but will not fight. Meantime, England and France, 
bleeding at every pore, see themselves scorned, baftled, 
and at the mercy of that cunning ally. Austria was 
about declaring her complete neutrality and her reso- 
lution to adopt in this business, the resolution of all 
the German powers. The result of all this may be, 
that the Westerns, as they call themselves, may have 
Germany as well as Russia on their hands, 

On 22d April, Louis Napoleon returned to Paris, 
after his visit to the English court; and on the 28th, 
he was shot at by a Roman, named Pianori, in the 
wood of Boulogne. The man fired two pistols. He 
was arrested, and condemned to die. He persisted 
on his trial in saying he had no confederates in 
England or in France. But it is very probable he 
was part of a deep-laid European conspiracy to de- 
stroy the crowned heads most obnoxious to the cause 
of liberty. The Paris police have announced that 
they have discovered evidences of such a plot. 
About the same time, an attempt was made on the 
life of the King of Naples, at a review—but it was 
hushed up. They said it was a soldier who dis- 
charged his piece by mistake. The emperor has 
abandoned (if he ever entertained) the design of go- 
ing tothe Crimea. It was probably a mere report 
circulated for effect. The English fleet, under Ad- 
miral Dundas, was working up toward Gothland, 
through the ice. The Baltic and the White Seas are 
to be blockaded. 

In England, the miserable failure of the national 
armaments has exasperated the people into a cry for 
governmental reform. A large meeting for the pur- 
pose was held in London. The newspaper stamp tax 
was done away with. Marriage was permitted with 
a deceased wife’s sister. Palmerston was becoming 
as unpopular as Aberdeen. Lord Dundonald’s plan 
of blowing up the Russian ships, at Sebastopol, was 
laid before a scientific committee of parliament. A 
telegraph line is established between the Horse 
Guards, in London, and the Crimea, so that Lord 
Raglan’s despatches can reach England hourly! 
The English and French journals are discussing the 
plan ‘of forming Moldavia and Wallachia into & 
sovereignty, like that of Belgium or Greece, pro 
tected by the great powers, and guarded by @ 
prince of their choosing. The journalists of Spat 
are advising that a Spanish contingent be sent to 
aid the allies in the Crimea—in return for which 
the Westerns, they say, would guarantee Cuba to 
Spain. In the Cortes, Senor Avecilla, in the name 
of the democratic party, declared that the Spanish 
democrats never discussed with Mr. Soulé the sale 
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of Cuba. In consequence of the emperor’s disappro- 
bation of something said or done by M. Drouin 
l’Huys, at the Vienna Conference, the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs resigned his place. and was sueceeded 
by Count Walewsky. M. de Persigny was appointed 
ambassalor to England, instead of the count. Both 
in France and England much sensation was caused 
by the report that a beautifully built American ship 
had reached a Russian port in the Baltic, with fifty 
thousand rifles and five thousand Colts on board— 
all masked by a treacherous demonstration of cotton- 
bales. Lt is stated they came from Boston, as mate- 
rial aid to the Czar—who was, of course, to buy 
them. 

The war in China drags its slow length along. 
Late intelligence shows that the rebels are not so 
successful against the Imperialists as at the begin- 
ning. On 17th of February, the latter assaulted and 
recovered Shanghai—they set fire to it, and a great 
portion of the city was destroyed. The rebels were 
either killed or dispersed, and the citizens were pre- 
paring to build up their dwellings again. There 
wer some foreigners with the rebels, but they made 
their esoape from Shanghai the day previous to the 
attack. The marines of the French frigate ‘La 
Jeanne’’ assisted in keeping order and preventing 
robbery. The English consul at Shanghai, by order 
of Sir John Bowring, returned the bonds for the 
duties given between 7th September, 1853, and 9th 
February, 1854. At Canton, the Imperialists de- 
feated the rebel fleet, and the river is again open to 
the native traffic. The insurgents were also driven 
from their head-quarters near Whampoa, their fleet 
taken, Sanchow burnt, and Blenheim fort retaken. 
The Mings are, therefore, looking down, about Can- 
ton. The haughty pretensions of their chiefs or 
Wangs, who insisted on such homage from Europeans, 
calling one another gods and brothers of Jesus Christ, 
seem not to have worked very favorably for their 
rebellion. 

The horizon of Japan looks very dark at present. 
An awful visitation has saddened the empire, and 
has been, in the minds of the people, an omen of 
evil for the American alliance. On 23d of last De- 
cember, at nine o’clock in the morning, the town of 
Simoda, so lately appropriated to our trade, was 
destroyed by an earthquake—one of many that have 





apparently shaken the whole island of Niphon. It 
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began at Simoda with a tremendous concussion, fol- 
lowed by about thirty others. Then the sea rose 
thirty feet high, and rushed upon the bay and town. 
The latter was overwhelmed and swept in ruin for 
miles up the valley. On a sudden that fierce column 
of the oeean rolled back, carrying Simoda in frag- 
ments along with it. Five times that terrific march 
and retreat were repeated. A dense smoke brooded 
over the site of the town, and the atmosphere was 
filled with sulphuric gas; the earth, all the while, 
heaving and groaning with the volcanic elements of 
that wonderful soil. The Russian war-ship ‘‘ Diana’’ 
was in the Bay of Simoda, and those on board were 
witnesses of a convulsion in which their ship was 
almost wrecked. It was driven up and down, and 
grated along the ground, by the foaming waters, in a 
helpless and terrifying manner. In this way it was 
injured so much, that it was subsequently lost in a 
gale of wind. Of one thousand houses in Simoda, 
only sixteen were left standing. The destruction of 
froperty and life was horrifying. The shock was 
felt all over the island of Niphon, as we have said. 
On 24th, the sea rushed over the beautiful and 
wealthy city of Osaka—the time-honored capital of 
the Mikado, or ecclesiastical Emperor of Japan—and 
nearly destroyed it. It was as if the Atlantic were 
to rush in upon Philadelphia or New York. In 
Yeddo Bay, near the capital of the Ziogoon, or secu- 
lar emperor, a vast amount of damage was also done. 
Et is not dificult to conceive what an influence these 
occurreuces must have in setting the people against 
that intercourse our government has been lately 
laboring for. They say the Americans brought bad 
luck with them, and so did the Russians and Eng 
lish, The thirty thousand gods of Japan—the Kami 
—have, in the demolition of the very town appro- 
priated to the Americans, shown themselves hostile 
to that treaty of commerce and fraternity. They 
have been angry with Commodore Perry, and angry 
also with John Bull’s officers; for, a trealy was lately 
concluded between the Queen and the Emperor of Jae 
pan, by which the latter agreed to throw open his ports 
of Nagasaki and Hakodadi to British ships, coming 
for repairs or supplies. What with the sea and the 
voleanoes, the Americans, the English and the Rus- 
sians, the old Mikado may well believe the end of the 
world is coming—or the end of his sleepy dynasty, 
at least. 





Books. 





A Journey Through the Chinese Empire. By M. 
Huc, Author of ‘Recollections of a Journey 
through Tartary and Thibet.’?’ New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 2 vols. 12mo. 

This is one of the most important books of travel 
published for many years. It records the incidents 
of a journey through the centre of China, in which | 
the author came in contact with all classes of the | 
population, from the dignitaries of the empire to the | 





poorest class of laborers. The author is something 
of a humorist as well as a keen observer, and is 
equally felicitous in the narration of incident, the 
description of scenery, and the representation of 
character. A great part of the informa‘ion he gives 
is new, and it has the appearance of being reliable. 
The publishers have issued the volumes in a style of 
unusual elegance, and have added the fullest and 
most accurate map of China which we have ever seen 
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Westward Ho! The Voyae «wad Adventures 
of Sir Amyas Leigh; Knight, in the Reign of 
Her Most Glorious Mujesty, Queen Elizadeth. 
Rendered into modern English. By Charles 
Kingsley, Author of ‘' Hypatia,” ‘ Alton 
Locke,” &c. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1 vol. 
12mo. 


It is difficult to state the exact impressis that 

Kingsley’s works leave on the mind of acarery ‘ea- 
der, so mixed are his faults with his excellencies. 
He is a kind of inspired coxcomb, desperately con- 
ceited and desperately in earnest. He is eloquent— 
he is impelled by benevolent motives—he raves and 
screams against all forms of social wrong, and yet 
the reader cannot get rid of the impression that he is 
somewhat of an amateur in philanthropy. Little 
fopperies disfigure his roughest denunciations, and 
Leigh Hunt’s jauntiness is strangely blended with a 
savage sincerity worthy or Carlyle. 
& “* Westward Ho!’’ is not quite so characteristic, of 
his mind and manner, as his previous writings. In 
describing such a period as that of Queen Elizabeth, 
he, in common with every man ‘ whose limbs were 
made in England,” cannot help delivering himself 
to the inspiration and aspiration of the time. The 
evident intention of the novelist was to show the 
superiority of that period of English life to the pre- 
sent, especially in manliness of character; but, with 
the exception of a satirical fling here and there, he 
seems to forget his purpose in the attractiveness of 
his theme. The various adventures of his hero en- 
ables him to describe the rural life of the period, the 
manners of the court, and the war in Ireland, ss well 
as the character and aims of the sturdy sea kings 
who made war on the Spanish colonies in America. 
The romance evinces a thorough study of the litera- 
ture, history, and social characteristics of the time. 
The author has especially caught, as by moral infec- 
tion, the spirit which animates the accounts of the 
old English voyagers, and discovers, particularly, the 
quaint ferocity which characterizes their impressions 
of the Spaniards. In his own pages, and seemingly 
in his own heart, he has reproduced the passions of 
that day in respect to Spain. The closing scenes of 
the book are devoted to a long and vivid narrative 
of the gradual destruction of the Spanish Armada. 

There are passages in the volume of great eloquence 
and beauty, especially the descriptions of scenery. 
As a novel, the events have little connection with 
each other, having no other bond than the casual one 
of the presence of the hero in each. Among the 
most interesting portions of the volume, are those in 
which Raleigh and Spenser, Drake and Hawkins, 
Grenville and Lord Howard, appear. The charac- 
terization is generally good, though there are fre- 
quent violations of probability in theincidents. The 


book, as a whole, is a splendid and striking produc- 
tion, fastening the attention it sometimes tantalizes, 
and compensating, by a certain dark, daring, and 
vehement life, for its not infrequent affectation and 
wilfulness. 








The May lower, and Miscellaneous Writings, 
By Harriet Beecher Stowe, Boston: Phillips, 
Sampson § Co. 1 vol. 12mo. 


This is a series of some forty stories, sketches, and 
poems, the majority of them written before Mrs. 
Stowe attained her great reputation, but most of 
them worthy of her keenness of observation, geni- 
ality of sentiment, and knowledge of character. 
** Uncle Lot,” ‘* Love versus Law,’’ * The Sabbath,” 
‘Little Fred, the Canal Boy,” “Aunt Mary,” 
‘‘Cousin William,’’? not to mention others, are full 
of merit. The insight into New England and West- 
ern life which the volume exhibits, is not more note. 
worthy than its delightful freshness and tenderness 
of feeling. The rich humor of the author is displayed 
in some of its sunniest aspects; and here and there, 
in the course of a story of rustic life, an elevated 
sentiment or great principle is expressed with charac- 
teristic vigor and vividness of style. We can cordi- 
ally commend the volume as a most attractive collec- 
tion of tales and sketches, suitable to every age. 





Julia: a Poem. By Wesley Brooke, Author of 
«“ Eastford,” &e. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
1 vol. 16mo. 


A few months ago, we had the pleasure of noticing 
‘¢ Eastford,’”? a novel, mirroring New England life 
and character, and here we have a poem in the rol- 
licking verse of Beppo and Don Juan, from the same 
accomplished author. In the course of a brilliantly 
narrated love tale, which does not run so smooth as 
the verse, the writer indulges in that vein of ram 
bling reflection and satire, for which the measure he 
has chosen is so well adapted. Many of the descrip- 
tions of scenery are beautiful, having the freshness, 
clearness, and dewy sparkle ofa mornin June. The 
hits at the follies, fripperies, and vices of fashionable 
life, are generally in excellent taste and temper; and 
the satire becomes laudably vitriolic as the course 
of the story brings the author to the practice, com- 
mon in genteel society, of selling handsome wo- 
men to rich young men, and calling the bargain 
by the name of marriage. It is difficult to give 
specimens which will do justice to the merit of the 
poem, as a great deal of its fascination comes from 
the sprightly, rapid, almost headlong movement of 
thought, narration, and description, from stanza to 
stanza, the reader’s mind following the author’s too 
hurriedly to linger over the felicity of an epithet or 
the harmony of a line; but still, we are tempted to 
give a few extracts, illustrative of the ease with 
which the author weaves the chains of his difficult 
verse. Here is the description of his heroine :— 


‘Ter eyes were very beautiful and blue, : 
Large, mellow, dark, and full of liquid motion ; 
I hardly know what to compare them to— 

’Twas not the bright blue cruelty of ocean, 
Nor that o’ the upper depths; in short, their hue, 
Such as becomes true love and pure devotion. 

* cd * * * * 
‘“T love blue eyes, but then, have no objection 
To black, or any other ad color; 
I speak my mind, but under your correction; 
Some prefer hazel, thinking they are fuller 
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Of love’s sweet witcheries—make your own selection ; 
‘ “The black are bright; the blue, though soft, are 
duller— 
But, to my taste, those eyes are always dearest, 
Wherein truth, love and honor shine the clearest. 


‘«« And hers were as clear as the untrampled sky ; 
heir beams were softer than the evening stars ; 
Her face, how radiant in its purity! 

Her locks of wavy light—when morn unbars 
His orient portal by the tossing sea, , : 

And, showered with cheerful beams, his courier- 

cars 
Stream over heaven’s bright arch—even so fair _ 
Flowed round that young, fair brow, her glittering 
hair.”’ 

The best poems in this stanza are, we are sorry to 
say, pleasantly wicked. The verse, by its very 
movement, seems to suggest something brilliantly 
mischievous and impish. It is hardly necessary to 
say that the present poem is pure and sweet in its 
tone; and that its wit is not tainted with malice or 
immorality.” Indeed, we consider it a great merit, 
that the author could have written so long a poem, 
in so hazardous a@ measure, without being tempted 
into the improprieties of his models. 





History for Boys; or, Annals of the Nations of 
Modern Europe. By John G. Edgar. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1 vol. 16mo. 


A condensed account of the history of France, 
England, Spain, Portugal, Germany, Italy, Prussia, 
Sweden, Turkey, and Russia, written in a style of 
much simplicity, clearness, and correctness; and con- 
taining a great deal of information in acompact form. 
We doubt, however, whether boys would obtain from 
it a taste for historical reading. The more complete 
treatment of events and characters, in the larger 
histories, would be more likely to fix their attention 
and interest, than such an abridgment as this. 
The account of the Siege of Constantinople, by Gib- 
bon; of the Trial of Strafford, by Hume; of Thomas 
a Becket, by Thierry; of Joan of Arc, by Michelet; 
of Monmouth’s Rebellion, by Macaulay—each would 
convey to the most youthful mind more vivid and 
definite impressions, and instill a greater taste for 
history, than the rapid but necessarily meagre nar- 
rative of Mr. Edgar, 


Analytical Class Book of Botany. Part I., Ele- 
ments of Vegetable Structure and Physiology. 
By Francis H. Green. Part IT., Systematic 
Botany. Illustrated by a Compendious Flora 
of the Northern States. By Joseph W. Cong- 
don. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1 vol. 
4to. 


An admirable work, either for private students or 
schools and academies, in which the object is to make 
the study of botany pleasing, without making it 
Superficial, and to instill a taste for the science, as 
well as state its facts and principles. The work is 
finely printed, has pictorial illustrations in profusion, 
is written by one who has had great experience as a 


practical teacher of botany, and is placed at a rea- 
sonable price. 





Tri-colored Sketches in Paris, during the years 
1851-2-3. New York: Harper §& Brothers. 1 


vol. 12mo. 


Dick Tinto, the 20m de guerre of the writer of 
these vivid sketches, is the correspondent of the New 
York Times, and this volame consists of a selection 
of his Paris Letters to that able journal, describing 
the last days of the republic and the first years of the 
empire. It conveys a most distinct impression of 
the social condition and political incidents ¢f the 
time, ranging easily from a record of gossip to a 


chronicle of events, and is throughout sensible, bril- . 


liant, and full of information. 

Travels in Europe and the East. By Samuel 
Ireneus Prime. With Engravings. N. Y.: 
Harper & Bros. 2 vols. 12mo. 


It might be supposed that by this time the public 
would be wearied with records of tours in Europe 
They all go over about the same ground, and the 
differences in temperament in the authors are not 
sufficiently marked to produce much impression of 
novelty. Mr. Prime’s volumes are fully up to the 
average ability and interest of such works, and are 
elegantly printed and illustrated. 

Loster’s Kirst Principles of Chemistry. New 

York: Harper §& Bros. 1 vol. 12mo. 


The study of chemistry has increased much within 
a few years among classes of people who are not com- 
monly interested in science; and the present vol- 
ume, which is illustrated by a series of the most 
recently discovered and brilliant experiments, may 
be safely commended as an excellent elementary 
introduction to more elaborate works. The direc- 
tions are so pointed, exact and thorough, that the 
learner can easily perform for himself the experi 


ments which illustrate.the first principles of the 


science. 
English, Past and Present. By Richard Chenevizx 
Lrench, B.D. New York: Redfield. 1vol.12mo. 


Mr. Trench’s previous orks on “ The Study of 
Words,’’ and ‘The Sessions in Proverbs,’’ have 
been widely and deservedly popular. The present 
volume on the sources and changes of the English 
language, combines novel information with an attrac- 
tive style. It strikes us as being the best of the 
author’s writings, and cannot be read without im- 
provement and pleasure. 

My Brother's Keeper. By A. B. Warner. Author 

of ‘‘ Dollars and Cents,” etc. New York: D. 

Appleton §& Co. 1 vol. 12mo. 


The author of “ Dollars and Cents’’—one of the 
most successful of American novels—needs no intro- 
duction to the public. ‘‘ My Brother’s Keeper’’ is 
worthy of her reputation. Pure and sweet in tone, 
evincing no inconsiderable knowledge’ of character, 
and marked throughout by good principles, good 
taste, and good sense, it is eminently calculated to 
be popular. 
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Kenneth ; or, the Rear Guard of the Grand Army. 
By the Author of “The Heir of Redcliffe,” etc. 
New York: D. Appleton §& Co. 1 vol. 12mo. 


The larger portion of this volume is devoted to a 
description of the sufferings, adventures and heroism 
of two young people, attached as prisoners to the 
rear guard of the French army, in its retreat from 
Moscow. Kenneth and his sister are both drawn 
with the peculiar power of the authoress; and the 
deep and quiet intensity displayed in the represen- 
tation of the affections, and of those principles which 
have their source in the affections, fixes and fastens 
the attention of the reader in this volume, asin “ The 
Heir of Redcliffe,’’ and ‘*‘ Heartsease.’’ 


The Two Guardians; or, Home in this World, 
By the Author of ** The Heir of Redcliffe,” etc. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1vol. 12mo. 


The object of Miss Yonge, in her charming stories, 
is to illustrate and enforce moral and religious ideas, 
and each of her novels is devoted to some special 
principle, as each of Joanna Baillie’s plays is to 
some special passion. The heroine of the present 
story ‘‘ is intended to set forth the manner in which 
a Christian may contend with and conquer the world, 
living in it, but not of it, and rendering it a means 
of self-renunciation’’—a theme which has formed 
the topic of many a sermon, but which few sermons 


could bring home to the mind and heart so power-, 


fully as this novel. 


Appleton’s Educational Books. The great firm 
of D. Appleton & Co., of New York, in addition to 
their numerous publications in the department of 
belles-lettres, have for many years been engaged in 
issuing books of education. These include all 
branches, and are very generally of a high order ef 
merit. Their grammars and dictionaries of the lan- 
guages of Europe are admirably adapted to the 
learner, and exhibit a great improvement in method 
as compared with former works. These, we believe, 
are now generally adopted. Among their late pub- 
lications, we notice seyeral of more than ordinary 
merit, and which might be adduced in illustration 
of the improved processes in education, now fortu- 
nately so much in vogue. Carlyle describes 2 
schoolmaster of forty years ago, probably his own, as 
a man who ‘‘ knew of the human mind this much, 
that it had a faculty called memory, which might 
be reached through the muscular integument by the 
appliance of birchen rods.’’ The schoolmaster who 
is now abroad, has a more comprehensive theory and 
a more intellectual discipline. Take grammar, for 
instance, and contrast the old juiceless books, the 
horror of every boy, with the “ Exposition of the 
Grammatical Structure of the English Language, 
by John Mulligan, A. M.,’’ one of the late issues 
of the Appletons, and well adapted to give students 
an idea of grammar as well as a memory of its rules. 
It awakens thought at every step. More philosophi- 
cal in its scope, and abstruse in its thought, is A. B. 
Johnson’s volume on “‘ The Meaning of Words; 





Analysed into Words and Unverbal Things, and 
Universal Things Classed into Intellections, Sen- 
sations and Emotions’’—a work which will reward 
the exercise of thought it demands, but which re 
quires the head of an advanced student to compre 
hend. Passing from grammar and words to rhetoric, 
we have a series of practical lessons in ‘‘ Composi- 
tion and Rhetoric,” by G. P. Quackenbos—a yok 
ume excellent in its method, clear in its rules, and 
apt in its illustrations, but enforcing some maxims 
of taste which are not up to the improved principles 
of criticism current at this day. 

The Appletons have also begun the publication of 
anew and complete series of geographies, by S. 8, 
Cornell. The first, a Primary Geography, is before 
us, and contains only those branches of the subject 
which admit of being taught to the youthful begin 
ner. The plan is admirable and original. The me- 
mory being addressed through the eye and intellect, 
and the definitions being accompanied by plates, what 
is learned is not easily forgotten. The questions are 
so searching and systematic that ignorance or impe» 
feet comprehension is at once detected, and an ur 
derstanding of the elements is thus made sure before 
the youth proceeds to more difficult branches of the 
subject. The utility and excellence of this plan, 
and its adaptation to save time while it imparts clear 
ideas, will be at once apparent, when we reflect that 
& confused perception of simple elements exacts 
painful labor in the advanced studies, whilst it gives 
indecision and uncertainty to all the information 
which is acquired. The mechanical execution of the 
geography is quite elegant. 
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Our World ; or, the Slaveholder’s Daughter. N. 
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Sashion. 





Juty! Itisa hard task to follow the fashions in 
this climate, in July; to be undressed in one’s own 
room, with the blinds all down, and a pleasant book, 
tcmpts one more than all the ca, rices of fashion ; still 
wiih a zeal which shows of what heroism woman is 
capable, the fair devotees of the inexorable goddess 
are as obedient to her decrees in July as in January, 
Indeed, there are more varieties in the summer 
months—what with capes, canezous, mantillas, and 
muslins—than in the sombre winter months. Be- 
sides which, London and Paris are in the height of 
fashionable display. England, taking advantage of 
the only month of the year, which, if it cannot 
be called summer, is at least not winter, shows off 
in her parks and her gardens, in her morning 
concerts and strawberry breakfasts, the Long- 
champs bonnets and mantillas, Then, in the eve- 
ning, displays at sundry operas and balls, the glories 
of all the Parisian evening costumes of the preceding 
winter. 

In Paris, in the long twilights, the alleys of the 
Tuileries, the Champs Elysee and the Boulevards, 
all the elegancies of out-door costume are to be seen. 
Therefore, have we fashions to relate, and so to our 
task. 


DRESSES. 


Plain glacé silks appear to be coming into favor; 
gros de naples, taffetas, with small flowers a la Pom- 
padour, many on white grounds, some on black, the 
favorite and the newest being fawn-colored, with deep 
blue field flowers. Many of these dresses are made 
with flounces in the dréss-piece, either terminated 
by a broad stripe, or by a wreath of flowers woven 
in the silk. There are, of course, smaller trimmings 
for the polkas-to match. 

Plain taffetas dresses are made also with flounces, 
which present some novelty. One in apple-green 
taffefas, though with a deeper green, had three dou- 
ble flounees; that is, the flounce was folded in the 
middle, the upper one a little shorter than the lower. 
On the lower flounce was a pinked ruche of the same 
silk as the dress. The upper part of the flounce was 
cut out into dress vandykes, edged all round with 
black lace, and fell over the lower flounce: the three 
flounces forming six, with the silk and lace thus 
amalgamated, produce a light and novel effect. The 
basque was trimmed in the same manner; but for 
the warm days, we should advise a white basque, 
with pink or light-green ribbons. 

Another dress, in lilac and light-green, had three 
wide flounces, each flounce being entirely covered 
by rows of pinked trimming, put on very full, so that 
the original flounce was entirely invisible. A white 
tarlatane polka, lined with lilac tarlatane, made 
full, with deep guipure lace, fastened round the 
waist with a broad sash tied in front. 

A dark imperial violet barége dress, made with 
six flounces in barége, (the barége being edged with 
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a quilling of satin ribbon the color of the dress,) and 
six black lace flounces falling over the barége; the 
flounces are gathered (one barége and one lace) an 
put on together, With this dress a black lace polka, 
with flowing bows and ends of black velvet at the 
waist and up the sleeves, is worn. This isa most dis- 
tinguished toilette. 

Another dress, of very novel and pretty effect, is 
of fawn-colored barge, with three flounces, embroi- 
dered in a deep scollop, with silk of the same color. 
Between each of the barége flounces is a flounce of 
plaid silk, also scolloped in silk. When a white 
basque is not worn with this dress, the basque made 
for it is of the plaid silk, the same as that which 
compose the flounces. 

Muslins and lawns are all made with flounces, but 
most of the flounces have plain hems, when they are 
not a disposition, that is, with stripes or patterns 
woven in the stuff. White dresses, in mull or jaconet, 
are much worn. Many flounces for these dresses 
have ribbons run into the flounce at the top, forming 
heading. 





BASQUES —MANTILLAS. 

It was thought that the summer and the light ma- 
terials necessary for summer wear would have 
obliged the basques to be laid aside—but Long- 
champs, the summer and the ladies, have de- 
cided that they shall be retained. They are too 
becoming to be abandoned, and yet so fanciful, that 
if not made with the greatest taste and simplicity 
are apt to get vulgar and mal-porté—that is; to be 
like garments worn by a class of -people with whom 
none of our wives and daughters care to have any 
affinity. There is the translation of those two little 
French words, mal porté; how much can be said in 
two words in French which in our ponderous English 
takes as many lines. 

Well then, to return to our basques: they are 
longer than ever, and have deeper trimmings, toge- 
ther with long depending ribbons from every seam 
White material of every kind is made into basques, 
and trimmed and lined to match the various dresses 
with which they are to be worn. The newest trim- 
ming, however, is for a white embroidered muslin 
basque, six rows of close puffing in muslin. Between 
each of these puffings is a row of rosettes with long 
ends, made of black velvet ribbon of an inch wide, 
Terminating the basque is a deep lace which falls 
over the skirt. Thesleeyes are made wide with the 
same trimming, the puffing and the bows extending 
however up to the shoulder. Black velvet is em- 
ployed as a trimming in everything; spite of the 
summer it has not lost its favor. Small ribbons of 
various colors can, however, be substituted. French 
people, however, are fond of dark colors, and never, 
even in summer, wear anything voyant or conspicu- 
ous in the streets—the light eclors, pink and light 
blue, being almost exclusively reserved for evening 


wear. 
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Mantillas have not in reality altered in shape from 
last year—only their form is made up of various 
articles, such as lace, gimp, and moire antique, in- 
stead of being cut out of the whole stuf. White 
embroidered mantillas are much worn. A white 
barége mantilla, with insertions of white blonde and 
the flounces scolloped in white silk, is a most ele- 
gant mantilla, and may be worn with a light silk 
dress, and a crape bonnet; and compose an elegant 
toilette suited for visiting. 

A black silk mantilla, made to come up rather 
high in the neck and suited to morning negligé 
wear, has two deep flounces set on to the mantilla 
in box plaits. Each flounce is terminated by black 
lace of about two inches wide, above which is an 
embroidery in black floss silk. The same embroidery 
is repeated round the mantilla. 

An elegant white silk mantilla, in white moire 
antique and blonde, made in the form of a talma, has 
a trimming of white marabout fringe, and is fastened 
in front by tassels made of marabouts. 

WEDDING DRESS. 

As such things do come to pass as marriages, we 
think we shall find many interested in a description 
of a wedding dress which has met with the general 
approbation of the Parisian world of fashion. 

The dress itself was composed of white moire an- 
tique. It had three skirts. Each of these skirts was 
embroidered in white floss silk, with a wreath of roses 
and lilies of the valley. The waist was made plain, 
with four points and short sleeves, edged only witha 
patrow Valenciennes. Over the dress was worn a 
polka of Brussels point, with three frills of Brussels 
lace, each headed by a broad satin ribbon. The 
polka was buttoned up to the throat with pearl studs, 
set round with small rose diamonds. The veil, in 
Brussels point, was fastened at the back of the head 
by a diamond comb; whilst the indispensable orange 
flower wreath was placed round the front of the head, 
between the double bandeaux. Gaiter boots in white 
moire antique, with large bows on the instep, com- 
pleted the beautiful dress. 








BONNETS. 

This is the most difficult of all tasks. What are 
bonnets like? Of what are they made ?—Of an amal- 
gamation of every thing. What is their form or shape? 
None. They are a capricious combination of flow- 
ers, tulle, crape, silk, straw, velvet and ribbon, 
held together by a few wires and a few stitches— 
worn on the back of the head, serving as a back 
ground to faces more or less pretty, and two enor- 
mous bandeaux of fuffed hair. Leghorn bonnets 
tried to come into fashion, but spite of all the feathers 
and flowers heaped upon them they failed to please, 
being found too simple for the occasion. Black 
lace, straw, and black velvet, are great favorites, 
mixed with pink and black roses. 

We will describe a Parisian bonnet lately imported. 
It was of pink crape. Between each puffing of crape 
were insertions of straw, embroidered in black vel- 
vet. At the side was a large bouquet of pink roses 
and straw flowers, with black velvet leaves. Round 
the edge was a black lace fall, of a quarter deep, 
thrown over the front of the bonnet, and falling at 
the sides. Underneath, several ruchings of blonde, 
with roses and black velvet. The strings were of 
black lace, lined with pink silk. 

OUR FASHION PLATE. 

Dress in lilac watered silk barége, trimmed 4 ]’an- 
tique with black velvet. This barége is a new ma- 
terial, and looks like moire antique to the eye, only 
of course is much lighter. 

White muslin dress, trimmed with three broad 
flounces, on each of which are three narrow ones— 
the last is headed by two. Bretelles made of pink 
silk, and edged with lace. Bretelles of this kind sit 
much better to the figure when cut out of silk cross- 
wise, than when made of ribbon. The waist of this 
dress is made al’enfant, full at the top, and gathered 
to a point at the waist.—Child’s dress of white mus- 
lin and embroidery, with a silk apron. 

In this Plate are three fashions for dressing the 
hair, all simple, graceful, and suited to the warm 
season: the young girl’s is youthful and becoming. 





Broderie Anglaise for under sleeve or skirting. 
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Design for a handkerchief. This is the corner, but the pattern is continued all round. The dots and 
crosses indicate lace or open work. 
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Guipure design for band and trimming of under- 
sleeves. It usually requires half a yard of trimming, 
but in all guipure designs a little less should be em- 


ployed, as the guipure is heavy and ungraceful when 
too full. ; 














them being repeated, so as to form a square. Space 
sufficient in which to embroider a name or initials. 


Design for a piacushion, to be worked on Swiss 
muslin. This is one quarter of the pattern, four of 
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| The pincushion should be lined with either pink or 
blue. It will be an elegant appendage to a toilet- 
table, and is a pretty present for a bride. 


The trimming of the pincushion to be put on full 
all round. It should be about three inches wide 
when completed, and wil! take a yard and a half. 
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Pattern for working the muslin of a basque. It is very quickly done, and looks much handsomer than 
any broché muslin that can be bought. 
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A design for a skirt, to be worked between the | more enduring fashion than that of a scolloped edge, 
hem and a tuck, the same width as the hem. A | which is apt to get under the feet and torn, 
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A fichu princess of a pretty effect—to be worn 
with a low dress and short sleeves. It is made of 
embroidered net, or muslin. The ribbon visible at 


the neck and waist, is hidden under the ends of the 
embroidery. 


A muslin basque, 4 la Greeque, over which are worn 
bretelles of ribbon, which appear to have taken 
possession of the fashions this year, and are added 





to almost every dress. 
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The trimming for the above—the whole to be 
worked on very clear mull or Swiss muslin. It will 
take six yards of trimming—two frills, however, 





A cache-peigne of ribbon. This ornament for the 
head is made of ribbon or velvet with or without the 
fringe according to taste. The hair being dressed, 
this head-dress is placed on the comb at the back of 
the head, the ends falling over the shoulders, whilst 
the bows are fastened flat to the head. In black or 
brown velvet this cache-peigne can be worn in demie- 
toilette, such as silks or bareges with muslin basques ; 
but in lighter colors they require full dress, or this 


as well as any other ornament for the hair is in bad 
taste. 





would look better round the waist, which will take 
a yard and a half more. 


BABIES’ DEPARTMENT. 





A new pattern for the waist of a baby’s robe. By 
substituting a band of worked muslin between the 
waist and the basque (that even your baby should 
wear a basque‘) the sash canybe dispensed with, 
which,for a baby, will be fgznd desirable, though 
of course the ribbon is more ornamental. 





A pretty little basque, made in nansook muslin 
with embroidery, for the elder sister of the baby, be- 








tween seven and ten years old 





A good pattern for a flannel vetticoat ; san be done either in silk or worsted. 
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Design for a baby’s shirt bosom and sleeves. 


RINGS, 

The summer, which brings the necessary fashion 
of mittens or mitts, as these substitutes for gloves are 
called, reveals the extraordinary love that prevails 
amongst our fair ladies for finger rings. 

One or two are ornamental, though we have seen 
pretty hands look far better with the lines of their 
beautifully rounded fingers uninterrupted by any 
ornament; but we must oppose the bad taste of hay- 
ing the fingers loaded with a quantity of glass and 
plated trash, supposed to represent diamonds and 
gold, though no one is deceived by them. Imitation 
jewelry is even more to be deprecated than imitation 
lace; there may be a necessity for using the latter, 
but there can be no necessity or excuse for loading 
one’s self with the former. None but savages should 
indulge in a passion for.glass beads. 

Of all ornaments, rings aresthe most ancient, and 
were symbolical in thefr origin. They are mentioned 
as existing inEgypt, inthe time of Joseph. They were 
symbols of authority in the early Persian Empire, and 
worn by the governors of vinces. The Roman 
knights wore rings, the size’of which was limited by 
law ; and the priests of Jupiter wore rings, the size of 
which was unlimit This custom the Catholic 
Bishops have pregerved in the pastoral ring, which 
is a part of their cdstume. The Doges of Venice, we 
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; all know, took possession of tae government by the 
ceremony of wedding the Adriatic with a ring. 
Kings and potentates sent rings as credentials, with 
their ambassadors, before the days of diplomatic cor- 
respondence ; and to this day the seal ring forms a 
royal signet affixed to all documents, 

So that it appears that in their early origin, rings 
were exclusively worn by men. The Roman ladies, 
however, appeared to have borrowed, as an orna. 
ment, what was a symbol of authority only—for 
there is a Roman law limiting them to two, more be- 
ing unbecoming, and denoting women of loose morals. 
So we cannot better adyise our matrons than to imi- 
tate the Roman ladies in the pure days of the repub- 
lic, let them wear two rings—the wedding-ring and 
a guard ring, whilst the young lady may be allowed 
two as souvenirs from friends. Rings should be 
worn on the third fingers, or on the second, bu 
never on the first—there is nothing so vulgar because 
so unbecoming, as a large, round stoned ring on the 
first finger. 

NEW SKIRT. 

The last steamer from Paris brings a new inven- 
tion for*underskirts, which is entirely to supersede 
the crinoline—so ungraceful in the sharp folds it 
gave to the dress and the wadded underskirt, en 
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tirely unwearable in summer. There are two species 
of new skirts—one is made of Marsezlles, and has ten 
small flounces of muslin. In each of these flounces 
isa very thin and very narrow whalebone. These 
skirts are intended to be worn with silk dresses, 
moire antique, and so forth. The other skirts, in- 
tended for barge dresses and thin tissues, are made 
of white corded silk (something like the corded mus- 
lin used for underskiris) and are made with three or 
four flounces put on in box plaits. The lower flounce 
is five inches above the hem, and the hem is bound 
with a broad taffetas ribbon, which can easily be re- 
newed when soiled. These skirts are very elegant, 
and add considerably to the grace of all the light 
worsted tissues, which fall well over silk, but 
never over anything cotton, Swiss muslin skirts 
should always be worn under barége dresses when 
silk cannot be obiained. F 
HOW TO WALK. 

A science which all suppose te know without learn- 
ing, and which many never achieve at all-—it being 
far more difficult to walk well than to dance well; 
for, alas! we dance but about six years of our lives, 
and we walk sixty or more. Women, who are always 
apt to think of the effect they are producing, do not 
know how to walk at all, and from not having been 
taught the right way, whenever they desire to be 
particularly bewitching, are apt to try every variety 
of gait, which destroys, instead of enchancing their 
charms. Grace is the principal object to be attained. 
Now, grace does not mean helplessness; on the con- 
trary, grace necessarily implies a certain degree of 
strength, or at least, the full development of the 
form. A lounging, slouching, as though the knees 
bent at the joints—a gait, supposed by many to be 
interesting—is perfectly painful to the spectator—a 
jumping, skipping walk, unlady-like in the extreme. 
To walk gracefully, one should walk naturally; that 
is, the limbs should all perform the functions for 
which nature intended them. The feet should be 
put firmly to the ground, the weight of the body be- 
ing On the inner part of the foot, so that the big toe, 
made robust for that purpose, should be felt each 
‘ime the foot is put tothe ground. The body held 
erect, should then be well poised upon the hips, the 
upper part being immovable. The neck should be 
held erect, though not stiff; and the arms either fall 
naturally at the side, or be applied to carry either 
the parasol, handkerchief, or even parcel required. 
Physical weakness is not grace, nor would we (if we 
were a lady) allow any gentleman to support us by 
the elbow, poking us in the ribs and the hips with 
lis elbow or his knuckles, as though he fancied we 
had neiiher spine nor muscle.’ In Europe, such an 
attention would be resented as an insult, and to a 
siranger following a couple in the public streets, the 
lady thus helped along by the gentleman, the whole 
ceremony has a most extraordinary appearance. 

The dress may be, nay, should be, on rainy days, 
held up in the streets—but it should be gathered 
into neat folds into one hand, and not held out in 
both, as though for a forward two in a quadrille. It 





is allowable to lift the dress, even above the ankle, 
rather than get muddy. 


HOW TO BECOME CONVERSABLE. 

However beautiful or fashionably dressed a lady 
may be, she cap never gain permanent hold upon 
society, without that peculiar talent for conversation, 
which is the well-known spectalité of French wo- 
men—and which depends more upon a variety of in- 
formation, and a cercain intuitive tact in the use of 
it, than in any specially developed accomplishment, 
as a virtuoso or ablue. Men of intelligence and of 
experience in the world, who are familiar with all 
great artists, and cannot but be bored by the grand 
scenas and arias attempted in private society, derive 
an ever fresh and exquisite pleasure from the con- 
versation of a well-taught, observant, and apprecia- 
tive woman. . 

Our correspondent, Laura, who writes us on this 
subject, says that she has been brought up in the 
country ; but, being mow resident in town, she feels 
herself miserably deficient in general information. 
How can she acquire the requisite amount of it? 
Every individual has a private gift, ‘mission,’’ 
capacity, and stock of information. No two indi- 
viduals can be educated alike. They may learn the 
same lessons, and read the same books, and see the 
same society, and yet they will grow up very different 
characters. Their impressions are different—their 
reminiscences sre different—their imaginations and 
passions are different; and the more origival they 
are, the more unlike others who have been educated 
along with them. 

The best of all information for general chit-chat 
society is, eva voce, or live information; and this 
is only to be had in society itself. Therefore, those 
who see most society, are best fitted, because best 
trained for it. Nevertheless, to finish the lady and 
gentleman, reading is indispensable; and the fashion 
of the day prescribes the character of the reading, 
if you wish to be dla mode. Poetry, the drama, the 
opera, and music, in general, are indispensable for 
ladies, If you would be learned in their history, 
you may read Schlegel’s Lectures on Dramatic 
Iaterature ; Hazlitt’s Criticisms; Madame de Staél’s 
Germany, (infinitely superior to her Corinzne ;) Miss 
Strickland’s Queens of England ; Hogarth’s His- 
tory of Music; Fetis’ History of Music. With 
these, you may do very well, in respect to music and 
the drama. As to painting, we are sorry to say that 
we know of no American work that gives any adequate 
view of the art of artists of this country. America 
has made such rapid advances in painting, that our 
own artists furnish the staple for this species of con- 
versation. Our correspondent, however, will do well 
to read Dunlap’s Lives of the Painters, and Allan 
Cunningham’s Biography of Painters and Sculptors. 
In regard to ancient art, it is necessary to have Pil- 
kington’s Dictionary of Painting, which contains 
brief biographies of all the great masters, with very 
correct and clear explanations respecting the different 
periods, styles, schools, nationalities, ete. It is an 
invaluable work. 
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Modern history is a frequent topic of conversation, 
now-a-days, with both sexes; and we advise our 
correspondent, if she is (as every American girl of 
course ought to be) familiar with the history of her 
own country, to make herself acquainted with the 
leading incidents of the French Revolution, (Lamar- 
tine’s History of the Girondists, or Thiers’ His- 
tory of the French Revolution, will furnish the 
means) and especially with the fall, captivity and 
death of Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette, and with 
the grand era of Napoleon I., without a pretty good 
knowledge of which, one is not safe in a modern 
drawing-room For this, we would recommend the 
Memoirs of the Duchess d’ Abrantes, Michelet’s 
Women of the Revolution, and anything and every- 
thing about Bonaparte, that can be got hold of—not 
forgetting the minute record of Las Cases. For the 
principal military events in the great Hmperor’s 
career, Mr. Abbott’s work will answer the superficial 
needs of conversation 

As to a knowledge of contemporary light literature, 
the Reviews and Magazines are the great resource. 
With Graham, and the four British Reviews, repub- 
lished in New York, our Correspondent need never 
be at a loss. If she reads Prench, she had better 
subseribe to the Semaine Litteratre and the Cour- 
rier des Etats Unis, in New York. 

We have thus, as we think, laid out the mental 
programme for our unknown correspondent, which, 
if she follow, she will at the end of a few months find 
herself able at least to maintain an easy and respect- 
able position in any society—and to rise as far above 
that as her natural intellectual gifts will allow her. 
All that we have above set down, is an easy task, 
and can be achieved by a resolute, ambitious girl, in 
six months, in the intervals of dressing, shopping, 
visiting and flirting. But should she find it neces- 
sary to encroach upon any of these employments, let 
her begin by curtailing, or altogether abolishing, 
the last. 

GAS AND ITS RFFECTS ON FASHION, 

The use of gas in houses is scareely known in Eng- 
land, and not at all in Paris. In economical Secot- 
land, gas in private houses is universal, It has 
been introduced by a few of the fashionables in the 
new villas built in the Champs Elysees, and at Pas- 
sey, one of the suburbs of Paris, but now almost form- 
ing a portion of theeity. The ladies, though charmed 
with the manner in which the brilliant light dis- 
played their dresses and ornaments, did not quite 
approve of the effect it produced upon their com- 
plexions, and have invented a kind of small cireular 
parasol of extreme elegance, made either of pink or 
white moire antique—or even guipure lace—lined 
with pink satin. These held before the face, give it 
a most agreeable tinge; and in mere receptions su- 
persede the use of fans, which the climate of Paris 
renders rarely necessary. 

ORIGIN OF PIN MONEY. 

Who knows the origin of the term pin money, ap- 

plied to the allowance given for ladies’ clothes? Some 
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years ago—we know not how many—there was great 
distress among the poor classes at Altona, particularly 
amongst the Jews, who abound in that city, The 
young girls of the richer classes, after exhausting all 
the money their scanty purses could command, 
struck upon a new idea for procuring funds. They 
most diligently sought for and assembled all the lost 
pins—and having collected them, sold them to pro- 
cure clothing for the poor. The parents of these 
young girls, touched by their charitable motives; 
and the rich merchants, shamed by their perseverance 
into charity, bonght these pin®at a price far exceed 
ing their intrinsic value, so that soon the sum ob- 
tained became considerable. A committee was then 
formed, and a soviety, which still exists in Altona, 
under the name of ‘‘ Malbish Aroomin.’’ Hence, 
from this cireumstance, the money resulting from 
the sale of pins being applied to buy clothes, the ex. 
pression of pin money was applied to allowances for 
the same purpose. How much pin money is now 
given, but how little is applied in the original way 
of which the young girls of Altona gave so bright an 
example! 
TABLES. 

The Potichomanie mania, a-science of which we 
gave adescription some months since, which is the 
art of converting. glass vases into china, has em 
tirely disappeared, and a new fancy art has taken its 
place. The ladies now get common deal tables made 
in elegant forms, entirely plain. On these, after 
carefully cutting out either engravings or colored 
plates--when these are all prepared, the wood is 
smoothly varnished and lefttodry. When perfectly 
dry, the engravings and plates are tastefully pasted 
on to the table, for which operation either gum Are 
bie or common paste may be used. When these are 
arranged, another coating of varnish must be put 
over the whole, taking care that the engravings are 
dry before it is done. If the wood is not dark 
enough, then another coating of varnish should be 
added, never putting on one till the other is dry. 
The table, when finished, will have the appearance 
of oak, and the plates will appear as though painted 
on the wood itself. Groups of flowers are the best 
adapted for the centre of tables—some persons, how- 
ever, have cut out the colored fashion plates, and 
made pretty looking tables, though any other kind 
of engraving is preferable. The expense of these 
tables is very trifling, and when finished, they are 
beautiful ornaments, and have the appearance of 
most expensive pieces of furniture. 





APRONS, 

English people, when they travel on the continent 
of Europe, are known by their habit of wearing 
black silk aprons as a part of their traveling dress. 
This fashion is much followed in the United States, 
and many ladies even in full street dress, wear 4 
black silk apron. This is entirely an anachronism 
in dress, for an apron is meant to protect the dress, 
and should not be worn beyond the precinets of 





home. Girls, till the age of about twelve or fourteen, 
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may be allowed to make an ornament of this article 
of dress, but beyond that age aprons are never allow- 
able excepting at the tea table or the dinner table. 

Some fifty years age there was an apron mania, 
ani many were made in most expensive lace, which 
exceeded often the price of the dress. At a full 
dress ball, given at Bath, (then a fashionable water- 
ing place in England) the Duchess of Queensbury 
presented herself for admittance, wearing an apron 
of old point lace; an heir-loom, valued at a thou- 
sand pounds, The committee, however, refused her 
Grace admittance, declaring that an apron was but 
an apron, of whatever material it might happen to 
be. 

BOOK-BINDING. 

The fashion of binding books in wood is now so 
well known, that it almost amounts to an old fashion, 
though for works of devotion, there is scarcely any 
binding preferable to it. This idea was probably 
suggestive of the new binding in carved ivory. 
These book covers (made at Dieppe, in France,) have 
eolored silks placed under them, which silk is visi- 
ble in the various open spaces of the carving. A 
book bound in silk, is very pretty for ornamental 
works, such as albums and .souyenirs. Gilding, 
however, takes with great difficulty on silk, and is 
very easily effaced. It is therefore a very pretty 
substitute to embroider in gold thread and colored 
ailks, previous to giving the book to the binder, a 
pretty design with the initials of the person for 
whom it is intended in the centre, 

NETTING. 

This somewhat obsolete work has been revived 
with a new application, and appears likely to inter- 
fere with the crochet, so mach the fashion hitherto, 
and which has been applied to everything. 

Napkins for cake dishes and for fruit dishes, are 
netted in the finest Lisle thread—round each of these 
napkins is a fringe in Lisle thread, made to resemble 
moss. The netting being completed, it is lined with 
silk or colored muslin, the latter being the best, as 
it will allow of the frequent washing required. 

The cakes and fruit placed upon these dishes, 
completes the dressing of the table, and shows that 
the young ladies are on household cares intent. A 
pretty custom has also lately been introduced at 
dinners of ceremony in France, it is that of putting 
in the wine glass at each place destined to be occu- 
pied by a lady, a bouquet of well-arranged flowers. 
To render this fashion complete, we suggest that a 
bouquet of cigars should be placed in each gentle- 
man’s glass. Flowers are an ancient ornament for 
the table. The Romans and the Greeks not only had 
them in profusion on their tables, but at their meals 
wore wreaths of roses round their heads and round 








their necks—wreaths which were renewed in the 
course of the repast by slaves. Now, as these were 
not the days of ‘‘women’s rights,’’ and women, as 
we know, were never admitted to the table with 
their husbands and his guests, this monopoly of 
roses was exclusively for the sterner sex, who, spite 
of all classical and poetical traditions, must, we 
should imagine, have but ill become this delicate 
ornament. 


ON ARTIFICIAL COLORING, 

We give this ambiguous title to what we are going 
now to say, because the subject is a most delicate one. 
One, indeed, on which we scarcely dare to venture, 
and whieh we are sure will be deemed by most 
ladies a most unnecessary one, for every one will 
deny ever having had anything to do wiih artificial 
coloring—we mean as applied to faces. We make no 
invidious remarks, but we merely wish to say that 
the practice of ‘‘ making up the face,’’ as actors (the 
only people obliged to paint) is a most injurious one, 
and defeats the very object it has in view, that of 
embellishing. 

The white powder, beside destroying the skin, de 
stroys the play of the features and the expression of 
the face; besides which it is impossible to conceal 
its use, for, in a side light, it ean always be detected. 
The best preparation, that is, the preparation which 
gives the most brilliantly white complexion, is bis 
muth and French chalk mixed with rose water, but 
then the bismuth has the inconvenience of turning 
black when submittted to the effects of an atmosphere 
impregnated with gas. 

Rouge, whether carmine, vegetable or liquid, is in- 
jurious, because it obstructs the natural perspiration 
from the pores of the skin. Rouge besides gives a 
bold brilliancy to the eye and a hardened expression 
to the most modest. In Europe the use of rouge, so 
prevalent when powdered hair and perukes were 
worn, has gone entirely out with them. Neither in 
France, England, Italy or Germany, do the ladies 
ever paint; the Russain ladies of high rank are very 
fond of heightening their fair and pale complexions 
by the assistance of rouge. In all other countries 
the use of rouge is, excepting on the stage, entirely 
confined to a class whose morality and principles are 
as false as their complexions. 

In the United States, however, the use of both 
white powder and rouge is universal; and, in the 
South, used without any attempt at concealment. 
The ladies of New York begin their toilette by mak- 
ing up their faces—the ladies of Philadelphia do not 
so universally adopt this fashion. In Boston it is 
almost unknown. But we nave seen, in a small vik 
lage in the state of New York, the farmers’ daugh- 
ters begin tidying themselves by powdering their 








faces from the flour barrel 





























































PARTANT POUR LA SYRIE. 


THE NEW NATIONAL AIR OF FRANCE. 


WRITTEN AND COMPOSED BY HORTENSE BEAUHARNAIS, QUEEN OF HOLLAND 


Translated expressly for Graham’s Magazine. 
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Dunois, a young and gallant knight, 
Set out for Syria, 

But ere he sought the holy fight, 
He humbly knelt to pray 

“Oh Virgin Mother, grant to me,” 
(Twas thus the warrior pray’d,) 

That I the bravest knight may be, 


And love the fairest maid !” 


II. 
Then tracing on the altatis stone 


His loyal soldier’s vow, 

He for the wars set out alone, 
To lay the Moslem low ; 

And when in battle furiously 
He brandished his good blade, 

He cried, “‘ Oh let me bravest be, 


And love the fairest maid!” 


ITIL 


“Fight on! fight on! oh gallant knight,” 
His chieftain to him cried, 

* And if we win this bloody fight, 
My daughter is your bride— 

My Isabel, oh, fair is she, 
And true as thy true blade— 

And thou the bravest knight shall be 
And she the fairest maid!” 


ry. 


And at the Virgin’s sacred shrine 
As knight and maiden knelt, 

The father blest their love divine; 
While they its raptures felt 

And knights and ladies came to see, 
And blest them while they prayed, 

And said, “The bravest knight is he, 
And she the fairest maid!” 





Partant pour la Syrie, 
Le jeune et beau Dunois. 
Venait prier Marie 
De benir ses exploits: 
* Faites, oh reine immortelle.’ 
Lui dit-il, en partant, 
* Que j’aime la plus belle, 


Et sois le plus vaillant.” 


IL. 

Il traga sur la pierre 

Le serment de l’honneur, 
Et va suivre a la guerre 

Le comte, son seigneur ; 
Au noble voeu fidéle, 

Il dit en combattant : 
* Amour a la plus belle, 


Honneur ‘au plus yvaillant.” 


IIL 


“On lui doit la victoire 


Vraiment,”’ dit le seigneur; 
*Puis que tu fais ma gloire 

Je ferai ton bonheur. 
De ma fille Isabelle 

Sois l’époux a Vinstant ; 
Car elle est la plus belle, 

Et toi le plus vaillant.” 


IV. 


A l’autel de Mario 


Ils contractent tous deux, 
Cette union chérie 

Qui seule rend heurewx. 
Chacun dans la chapelle 

Disait en les yoyant ; 
“Amour 4 la plus belle, 

Honneur au plus yaillant.” 
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LA MODESTE. 


A WALTZ, BY G. MARCAILHOU. 


From Lee & Waker, Music Dealers, 162 Chestnut Street. 
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Presents—Brautirut Bouquet or FLowrers From CoyentT GARDEN, AND SUCH A LOVELY BRACELET 
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THE WEDDING DAY—FOURTEENTH ANNIVERSARY. 


Presents—BeavTifruL BUNDLE oF ASPARAGUS FROM CoveNT GARDEN, AND THE NICEST DouBLE PERAM- 
BULATOR IN THE WorLD! 
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